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Baron of C hudleigh. 


My Len D. "4 | 
Have found it not more difficult. 
70 Tranſlate Virgil, than to find. , 


— Tranſlation. For tho England 
i not wanting in a Learned Nobility, et 
ſuch are my unhappy Circumſtances, that then 
have conſin d me to a narrow choice. To the 
greater part, I have not the Honour to be © 
known 5 and to ſome of them I cannot ſhe 
at preſent, by any publick Act, that a 
| Reſpett which all ever bear them i wb 
— 1 3 


. Lord 2 7 


ſuch Patrons as I defire'for my. F 


2 | 


2 To the Lord Clifford. 


heart. Tet 1 have no reaſon to complain of 
Fortune, ſince in the midſt of that abundance 


I could not poſſibly have choſen better, than 
the Worthy Son of ſo Illuſtrious a Father. He 


was the Patron of my Manhood, when 1 
Flouriſbd in the opinion of the World ; tho 
with. ſmall advantage to my Fortune, till he 
awakew'd the remembrance of my Royal Ma- 


fler. He was that Pollio, or that Varus, who 


introduc d me to Auguſtus : And tho he ſoon 
diſmiſs'd himſelf from State-affairs, yet in 
the ſhort time of his Adminiſtration he ſhone 


fo powerfully upon me, that like the heat of 
4 Ruſlian-Summer, he ripen'd the Fruits of 
Poetry in a cold Clymate; and gave me wheve- 


withal to fubſift at leaft, in the long Winter 
ewhich ſucceeded. What I now offer to your 


Age, worn out with Study, and oppreſsd by 


Lord, are yet in the flower of your Touth, and 
may live to enjoy the benefits of the Peace 


which is pomis'd Europe: I can only hear of 
that Bleſſing : for Tears, and, above all things, 


Lordſhip, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 


Fortune : without other ſupport than the Con- \ 
fancy and Patience of a Chriſtian. Jou, my | 


LF 


To the Lord Clifford. 3 
7 want of health, have ſour me out from ſha- 
ce ring in the happineſs. The Poets, who con- 
an _ demn their Tantalus to Hell, had added to 
He | bis Torments, if they had plac'd him in Ely- 
1 + fium, which is the proper Emblem of my Con- 
%% dition. The Fruit and the Water may reach 
he 1 my Lips, but cannot enter: And if they cou d, 
a- yet I want a Palate as well as a Digeſtion. 
But it is ſome kind of Pleaſure to me, to pleaſe 
mM _ thoſe whom I reſpeff. And I am not altoge- 
2 ther out of hope, that theſe Paſtorals of Vir- 
we gil may give your Lordſvip ſome delight, tho 
of made Engliſh by one, who ſcarce remembers 
of that Paſſion which inſpird my Author when 
2 1 he wrote them. Theſe were his firſt Eſſay in 


” Poetry, (if the Ceiris was not his:) And it 
„das more excuſable in him to deſcribe Love 
ly, 3 when he was young, than for me to Tranſlate 


y bim when I am Old. He died at the Age of © 
= . J. fifty two, and I began this Work in my great 

7 Clymacterique. But having perhaps 4 bet- 
rer Conſtitution than my Author, : I have 
wrong d him leſs, confidering my Circum- 
ftances, than thoſe who have attempted him 
befare,.. either in our own, or any Modern 

A 4 


3s To the Lord Clifford. 


Language. And tho this Verſion is not void 
of Errors, yet it comforts me that the faults 
of others are not worth finding. Mine are 
neither groſs nor frequent, in thoſe Eclogues, ti 


wherein my Maſter has rais'd himſelf above 
that humble Stile in which Paſtoral delights, 
and which I muſt confeſs is proper. to the E- 
ducation and Converſe of Shepherds: for he 


| found the ſtrength of his Genius betimes,and was 


even in his youth preluding to his Georgics, 
and his Aneis. He cou'd not forbear to try 


his Wings, tho his Pinions were not harden d 


to maintain a long laborious flight. Tet ſome- 
times they bore him to a pitch as lofty, as ever 
he was able to reach afterwards. But when 
he was admoniſb d by his ſubjett to deſcend, he 
came down gently circling in the air, and 
ſinging to the ground. Like a Lark, melodi- 


ous in her mounting, and continuing her Song 


ll fre alights: fill preparing for @ bigher 


flight at her next ſally, and tuning her voice 
to better muſick. The Fourth, the Sixth, and 


the Eighth Paſtorals, are clear Ewidences of 


this truth. In the three firft he contains him- 
ſelf within his bounds; but Addreſſing to 


tie Charatter, which is Sublimity. 
* ting himſelf under the conduit of the ſame 
Cumæan Sybil whom afterwards he gave for 
7 a Guide to his Eneas. 
* fible of his own boldneſs; and we know it by 
the Paulo Majora, which begins his Fourth 
Eclogue. 
lius, that he was forbidden to Engage; but 
* what avails an expreſs Command to a Hout h 
ful Courage, which preſages Victory in the 
attempt ? Encourag 'd with Succeſs, he pro- 
+ ceeds farther. in the Sixth, and invades the 
Province of Philoſophy. 
1 ing that Phœbus had ae, d him of Sing- 
ing Wars, as he there confeſſes, yet he prt ſum d 
that the ſearch of Nature was as free to him 


To the Lord Clifford. 5 


1 Pollio, his great Patron, and himſelf no vul- 
gar, Poet, he no longer cou d reſtrain the free-. 


dom of his Spirit, but began to aſſert his Na- 
Put- 


Tis true he was ſen- 


He remember d, like young Man- 


And notwithſtand- 


as to Lucretius, who at his Age explain'd it 
according to the Principles of Epicurus. In 
his Eighth Eclogue, he has innovated nothing; 


. former part of it being the Complaint and 


Deſpair of a forſaken Lover: the latter, a 
Charm of an Enchantreſs, to renew a loſt 


yet was unwilling they ſhou'd be loft. 
' the reſt he is equal to his Sicilian Maſter, 


" REP To the Lord Clifford. 


Affection. But the Complaint perhaps con- 
tains ſome Topicks which are above the Con- 
dition of his Perſons; and our Author ſeems 
to have made his Herdſmen ſomewhat too 
Learn d for their Profeſſuon : The Charms are 
alſo of the ſame nature, but both were Copied 
from Theocritus, and had receiv'd the ap- 
plauſe of former Ages in their Original. There 
is a kind of Ruſlicity in all thoſe pompous 
Verſes ; ſomewhat of a Holiday Shepherd ſtrut- 
ting in his Country Buskins. The like may be 
obſerv'd, both in the Pollio, and the Silenus; 
where the Similitudes are drawn from the 
Woods and Meadows. They ſeem to me to re- 
preſent our Poet betwixt a Farmer, and a 
Courtter, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
and dreſi himſelf in his beſt Habit to appear 
before his Patron: Somewhat too fine for the 
place from whence he came, and yet retaining 


part of its ſimplicity. In the Ninth Paſtoral he 
Colletts ſome Beautiful Paſſages which were 
ſcatter d in Theocritus, which he couwd not 


inſert into any of his former Eclogues, and 
| In all 


gil, 


To the Lord Clifford. — 7 


on- me obſerves like him a juſt decorum, both of 
Jon- the Subjett, and the Perſons. As particularly 
ems in the Third Paſtoral ; where one of his Shep- 
too herds deſcribes a Bowl, or Mazer, curiou ſly 
are Cary 'd. 


In Medio duo ſigna: Conon, & quis fuit alter, 
* [Deſcripſir radio, totum qui Gentibus orbem. 


ous He remembers only the name of Conon, and 
rut- | forget. the other on ſet purpoſe: (whether he 
y be means, Anaximander or Eudoxus I diſpute 
us; not, ) but he was certainly forgotten, to ſhew 
the his Country Swain was no great Scholar. 

re- After all, 1 muſt confeſs that the Boorifh 
4 | Dialeft of Theocritus has a ſecret charm in 
me, it, which the Roman Language cannot imi- 
Near tate, tho Virgil has drawn it down as lou 
as poſſibly he cou'd: as in the Cujum pecus, 
and | fm; other words, for which he was ſo 
7 unjuſtly blam d by the bad Criticks of his Age, 
who cou'd not ſee the Beauties of that merum 
Rus, which the Poet deſcrib'd in thoſe Ex- 
and | preſſrons. But Theocritus may Juftly be pre- 
all  ferr'd as the Original, without injury to Vir- 
ter, E who mod contents himſelf with the 


. To the Lord Clifford. 


ſecond place, and glories only in being the 
firſt who tranſplanted Paſtoral into his own 
Country; and brought it there to bear as hap- 
pily as the Cherry-trees which Lucullus brought 
from Pontus. 
Our own Nation has produc'd a third Poet 
in this kind, not inferior to the two former. 
(lf For the Shepherd's Kalendar of Spencer, is 
not to be match d in any Modern Language. 
Nor even by Taflo's Amynta, which infmite- 
ad Iy tranſcends Guarinis's Paſtor-Fido, as ha- 
ö ving more of Nature in it, and being al- 
g 


moſt wholly clear from the wretched alfecta- 

| tion of Learning. I will ſay nothing of the 

PDiſcatory Eclogues, becauſe no Modern Latin 
| can bear Criticiſm. Tis no wonder that rol- 
ling down thro ſo many barbarout Ages, from 
the Spring of Virgil, it bears along with it 
the filth and ordures of the Goths and Van- 
dals. Neither will 1 mention Monſieur Fon- 
tinelle, the living Glory of the French. Tis e- 
nough for him to have excelPd his Maſter Lu- 
clan, without attempting to compare pur mi- 
ſerable Age with that of Virgil, or Theocri- 
tus. Let me ouly add, for his reputation, 


To the Lord Clifford. 8 


— Si Pergama dextra 
ö Defendi poſſint, etiam hic defenſa fuiſſent. 


But Spencer being Maſter of our Northern 
Dial and skill d in Chaucer's Engliſh, has 
Jo exactly imitated the Doric of Theocritus, 
that his Love is a perfect Image of that Paſſion 
which God infus d into both Sexes, before it 
as corrupted with the Knowledge of Arts, 


and the Ceremonies of what we call good 


Manner. 


My Lord, I know to. whom 1 dedicate : 


And cou'd not have been induc d by any mo- 
Rive to put this part of Virgil, or any other, 


into unlearned Hands. Jon have read him 


3 with pleaſure, and I dare ſay, with admira- 
tion in the Latin, of which you are a Ma- 


er. Jou have added to your Natural En- 


douments, which without flattery are Emi- 
nent, the ſuperſtructures of Study, and the 
4 knowledge f good Authors. Courage, Pro- 
bity, and Humanity are inherent in you. 
De ſe Virtues have ever been habitual to the 
Ancient Houſe of Cumberland, from whence 


* 


* 


10 To the Lord Clifford. 


you are deſcended, and of which our Chronicles © 
make ſo honourable mention in the long Wars 1 p 
betwixt the Rival Families of York and 
Lancaſter. Tour Forefathers have aſſerted 
the Party which they choſe till death, and 
dy d for its. defence in the Fields of Battel. 0 
Tou have beſides the freſh remembrance of 
Jour Noble Father; from whom you never can 
degenerate. 


Nec imbellem, feroces 
Progenerant Aquilz Columbam. 


It being almoſt morally impoſſible for you to be 
other than you are by kind; I need neither | 
praiſe nor incite your Virtue. Jou are ac- ö 
quainted with the Roman Hiſtory, and know | 
Without my information that Patronage and | 
Clieniſbip aways defcended from the Fathers to 
the Sons; and that the ſame Plebeian Houſes, | 
bad recourſe to the ſame Patrician Line, which | 
had formerly protected them: and followd 
their Principles and Fortunes to the laſt. So 
that 1 am your Lordſbips by. defeent, and part 
of your Inheritance, And the natural inclina- | your 


To the Lord Clifford. 11 


es tion which I have to ſerve you, adds to your 
rs * paternal right, for I was <wholly yours from the 
1d | firſt moment, when I had the happineſs and 
ed | honour of being known to you. Be pleasd 
therefore to accept the Rudiments of Virgills 
Poetry: Courſely Tranſlate! 1 confeſs, but 
7 which yet retains ſome Beauties of the Au- 
7 thor, which neither the barbarity of our Lan- 
7 guage, nor my unskilfulneſs coud ſo much 
* fully, but that they appear ſometimes in the 
dim mirrour which I hold before you. The 
Subject is not unſuitable to your Youth, which 
3 allows you yet to Love, and is proper to 
be your preſent Scene of Life. Rural Recrea- 
tions abroad, and Books at home, are the in- 
3 nocent Pleaſures of a Man who is earlyWife ; 
and gives Fortune no more hold of him, than 
of neceſſity he muſt. Iis good, on ſome oc- 
cafions to think beforehand as little as we 
can; to enjoy as much of the preſent as will 
not endanger our futurity ; and to provide our 
ſelves of che Vermoſo's Saddle, which will 
be ſure to amble, when the World is upon 
the hardeſt trott. What I humbly offer to 
your Lordfeip, is of this fp ature. I wiſh it 
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10 To the Lord Clifford. 


you are deſcended, and of which our Chronicles 
make ſo honourable mention in the long Wars © 
betwixt the Rival Families of York and 
Lancaſter. Tour Forefathers have aſſerted \ 
the Party which they choſe till death, and 
dy d for its defence in the Fields of Battel. 
Ion have beſides the freſh remembrance of | whi 
Jour Noble Father; from whom you never can { thor 
degenerate. ; 


Nec imbellem, feroces 
Progenerant Aquilz Columbam. 


It being almoſt morally impoſſible for you to be 
other than you are by kind; I need neither 
praiſe nor incite your Virtue. Tou are ac- | 
quainted with the Roman Hiſtory, and know 
without my information that Patronage and 
Clieniſbip always defcended from the Fathers to | 
the Sons; and that the ſame Plebeian Houſes, 
bad recourſe to the fame Patrician Line, which | 
had formerly protected them: and follow 
their Pri nciples and Fortunes to the laſt. S0 
that 1 am pour Lordſhip's by deſcent, and part 
of your Inheritance, And the natural inclina- 


| To the Lord Clifford. — 11 
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es tion which I have to ſerve you, adds to your 
rs | paternal right, for I was <uholly yours from the 
nd © firſt moment, when 1 had the happineſs and 
ed honour of being known to you. Be pleas d 
nd therefore to accept the Rudiments of Virgils 
el. Poetry : Cour ſely Tranſlate! I confeſs, but 
of } which yet retains ſome Beauties of the Au- 
an | thor, which neither the barbarity of our Lan- 
3 guage, nor my unskilfulneſs coud ſo much 
2 fully, but that they appear ſometimes in the 
dim mirrour which I hold before you. The 
Subject is not unſuitable to your Youth, which 
% allows you yet to Love, and is proper to 
be your preſent Scene of Life. Rural Recrea- 
ber tions abroad, and Books at home, are the in- 


1c- nocent Pleaſures of a Man who is early Miſe; 
ow and gives Fortune no more hold of him, than 
md of neceſſity he muſt. Iis good, on ſome oc- 
to ©} cafions to think beforehand as little as we 
ſes, can; to enjoy as much of the preſent as will 


not endanger our futurity ; and to provide our 
ſelves of the Vermoſo's Saddle, which will 
be ſure to amble, when the World is upon 
the hardeſt trott. What I humbly offer to 
your Lordſhip, is of this fp #ure. I wiſh it 


So 
art 
14 


12 To the Lord Clifford. 


Pleaſant, and am ſure tis innocent. May v 
ever continue your eſteem for Virgil; and 
not leſſen it, for the faults of his Tranſlator ; * 


who is with all manner F _ and nd. ; 
3. } Gratitude, 


My Lord, 
2 : 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, 
and moſt Obedient Servant, 


* 
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10 RGIL. was born at 1 

| which City was built no lels 
chan Three Hundred . ears 
. — before Rome ; 3 and was the 
C Capiral of the New Hetruria, as hit elf, 
no leſs Anti uary, than Poet, aſſütes us. 
His Birth is Rd to have happen d in the 
uſt Conſulthip of Pompey the Great, and 
Lic. Cv vs, but fince the Relater of this 
preſent y. after contradicts himſelf ;* and 
e manner of Addreſſing to o en 
Wee a greater difference of A ge bi 
Vor Firn 
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pil. 
that of Seven Years, as appears by his 
Firſt Paſtoral, and other places; it is re- 
ſonable to ſet the Date of it ſomethin 
backward: And the Writer of his Li 
having no certain Memorials to work 
upon, ſeems to have pitched upon the 
two moſt Illuſtrious Conſuls he could find 
about that time, to ſignalize the Birth of 
ſo Eminent a Man. + But it is beyond all 
Queſtion, that he was Born on, or near 
the Fifteenth of October. Which Day % 
was kept Feſtival in honour of his Me- 
mory, by the Latin, as the Birth-Day of 
| Homer was by the Greek Poets. And fo 
| near a reſemblance there is, betwixt the 
Lives of theſe two famous Epic Writers, 
that Virgil ſeems to have follow'd the For- 
tune of the other, as well as the Subject 
and manner of his Writing. For Homer 
is faid to have been of very mean Parents, 
ſuch as got their Bread by Day-labour; 
ſo is Virgil. Homer is ſaid to be Baſe 
Born; ſo is Virgil. The former to have I IT 
been born in the open Air, in a Ditch, | 


or by the Bank of a fo is the lat- 


|} 

4 
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The Life of Virgil. 15 
ter. There vas a Poplar planted near the 
place of Yirgil's Birth, which ſuddenly 
grew up to an unuſual heighth and bulk, 
and to which the Superſtitions Neighbour- 
hood attributed marvellous Virtue. Ho- 
mer had his Poplar too, as Herodotus re- 
lates, which was viſited with great Vene- 
ration. Homer is deſcrib'd by one of the 
Ancients, to have been of a ſlovenly and 
neglected Meen and Habit, ſo was Virgil. 
Both were of a very delicate and ſickly 
Conſtitution : Both addicted to Travel, 
and the ſtudy of Aſtrology: Both had 
their Compoſitions uſurpd by others: 


Both Envy'd and traduc'd during their 


Lives. We know not ſo much as the true 
Names of either of them with any exact- 
neſs: For the Criticks are not yet agreed 
how the word [Virgil] ſhould be Written; 
and of Homer's Name there is no certain- 
ty at all. Whoſoever ſhall conſider this 


Parallel in fo many particulars ; (and more 


might be added) would be inclin'd to 
think, that either the ſame Stars Rul'd 


ſtrongly at the Nativities of them both, 


a 2 


16 The life of Virgil. 
or what is a great deal more probable; 


that the Latin Grammarians wanting Ma- 
terials for the former part of Virgils Life, 


after the Legendary Faſhion, ſupply'd it out 


of Herodotus ; and like ill Face-Painters, 


not being able to hit the true Features, 


endeavourd to make amends by a great 
deal of impertinent Landſcape and Drapery. 

Vithout troubling the Reader with 
needleſs Quotations, now, or afterwards ; 
the moſt probable Opinion is, that Virgil 
was the Son of a Servant, or Aſſiſtant to 


a wandring Aftrologer ; who practis d Phy- if 


ſic. For Medicus, Magus, as Juvenal ob- 
ſerves, uſually went together; and this 
courſe of Life was follow'd by a great 
many Greeks and Syrians; of one of which 
Nations it ſeems not improbable, that 
Virgil's Father was. Nor could a Man 
of that Profeſſion have choſen a fitter place 


| to ſettle in, than that moſt Superſtitious 


Tract of Italy; vhich by her ridiculots 
Rites and Ceremonies as much enſlav'd 
the Romans, as the Romans did the Hetru- 


rians by their Arms. This Man there- 


©? 
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bore having got together ſome Mony, 
? _ which Stock he improv'd by his skill in 
a | Planting and Husbandry, had the good 
2 +» Fortune, at laſt, to Marry his Maſter's 
9 Daughter, by whom he had Virgil; and 
t this Woman ſeems, by her Mother's ſide, 


do have been of good Extraction; for ſhe 
tVosas nearly related to Quintilius Varus, whom 
Pa terculus aſſures us to have been of an 


Illuſtrious, tho' not Patrician Family; and 
there is honourable mention made of it 
in the Hiſtory of the ſecond Carthaginian 
Par. Ir is certain, that they gave him 
very good Education, to which they were 
” +&# inclin'd; not fo much by the Dreams of 


. 1 his Mother, and thoſe preſages which 


Dionatus relates, as by the early indicati- 
ons which he gave of a ſweet Diſpoſition, 


and Excellent Wit. He paſſed the fitſt Seven 
Fears of his Life at Mantua, not Seven- 
teen, as Scaliger miſcorrects his Author; 
for the initia ætatis can hardly be ſuppo- 
ſſeed to extend fo far. From thence he re- 
moved to Cremona, a Noble Roman Co- 
lony, and afterwards to Milan. In all 
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which places he proſecuted his Studies 
with great application; he read over, all 
the beſt Latin, and Greek Authors, for 
which he had convenience by the no re- 
mote diſtance of Marſeils, that famous 
Greek Colony, which maintain'd its Po- 
liteneſs, and Purity of Language, in the 
midſt of all thoſe Barbarous Nations a- 
mongſt which it was ſeated: And ſome 
Tincture of the latter ſeems to have de- 
i ſcended from them down to the Modern 
Wo French. He frequented the moſt Eminent 
| Profeſſors of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 
| which was then much in vogue, and vill 
1 be always in declining and ſickly States. 
But finding no ſatisfactory Account from 
| his Maſter Syron, he paſs d over to the Aca- 
demick School, to which he adher'd the reſt 
of his Life, and deſerv d, from a great Em- 
perour, the Title of the Plato of Poets. He 
compos d at leiſure hours a great number 
of Verſes, on various Subjects; and deſi- 
rous rather of a great, than early Fame, 
he permitted his Kinſman, and Fellow- 
2 Varus, to derive the Honour of 
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; one of his Tragedies to himſelf. Glory 
neglected in proper time and place, re- 


turns often with large Increaſe, and ſo he 
found it: For Varus afterwards prov'd a 


great Inſtrument of his Riſe: In ſhort, it 


was here that he form'd the Plan, and 
collected the Materials of all thoſe excel- 
lent Pieces which he afterwards finiſh'd, 
or was forc'd to leave leſs perfect by his 
Death. But whether it were the Unwhol- 
ſomneſs of his Native Air, of which he 
ſomewhere complains, or his too great 
abſtinence, and Night-watchings at his 
Study, to which he was always addicted, 


as Auguſtus obſerves; or poſſibly the hopes 


of improving . himſelf by Travel, he re- 
ſolvd to Remove to the more Southern 
Tract of Italy; and it was hardly poſſible for 


him not to take Rome in his Way; as is evi- 


dent to any one who ſhall caſt an Eye on 
the Map of Italy: And therefore the late 
French Editor of his Works is miſtaken, 
when he aſſerts that he never ſaw Rome, till 
he came to Petition for his Eſtate : Hegain'd 
the Acquaintance of the Maſter of the 


| Baker, as Suetonihs tells us: Offevins find 
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Horſe to Offavius, and Cur'd a great many 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, by methods they had 


never heard of: It fell out, at the fame. 


time, that a very fine Colt, vhich promi- 
' ſed great Strength and Speed, vas preſen- 


ted to Octavius: Virgil aſſur d them, that 
he came of a faulty Mare, and would prove 
a Jade, upon trial it was found as he had 


ſaid; his judgment proy'd right in ſeveral 


other Inſtances, which, was the more ſur- 
prizing, becauſe the Romans knew leaſt 
of Natural Cauſes ofany eivilia d Nation 
in the World: And choſe Mexeors, and a 
to expiate, mighr eaſily have been accoun- 
ted for, by no very profound Naturaliſt. 
It is no vonder, therefore, that Virgil vas 
in ſo great Reputation, as to be at laſt In- 
troduced to Offavins himſelf. That Prince 
was then at variance with Marc. Antony, 


_ who ved him with a gteat many Libel- 


ling Letta, in which he reproaches him 
wan the baſanels-of his Parentapes that he 
came of a Sen beuem a: Nhprunmnber, and a 
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ing chat Virgil had paſſed ſo exact a judg- 
Ing 8¹ 
| ment upon the Breed of Dogs, and Horſes, 
thought that he poſſibly might be able to 


+ Five him ſome Light concerning his own, 
File took him into his Cloſer, where they 
ccontinu d in private a conſiderable time. 
Virgil vas a great Mathematician, which, 
in the Senſe of thoſe times, took in Aſtro- 

L logy: And if there be any thing in that 
Art, which I can hardly believe; if that 
be true which the ingenious De le Cham- 
bre aflers confidently; that from the 

| © Marks on the Body, the Configuration of 

5 the Planets at à Nativity may be gathered, 

- #2 and the Marks might be told by -know- 
ing the Nativity, never had one of thoſe 

5 Artiſts a fairer Opportunity to ſhew his 
- Skill, than Virgil now had; for Offawius 

: had Moles upon his Body, exactly reſem- + 
bling the Conſtellation call'd Urſa Major. 
But Virgil had other helps: The Predidti- 
1 ons of Cicero, and Catulus, and chat Vote 

p of the Senate had gone abroad, that no 

a Child Born at Rome, in the Leat of his 
Nativity, ſhould be bred up; becauſe the 
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Seers aſſur d them that an Emperour was pi 
Born that Year. Beſides this, Virgil had * 
heard of the Aſſyrian, and Egyptian Pro- 
ene (which in truth, were no other 
t the Jewiſß, ) that about that time a great 
King vas to come into the World. Him- 
ſelf takes notice of them, n. 6. where 
he uſes a very ſignificant Word, (now in 
all Liturgies) hajus in adventu, fo in ano- 
ther place, adventu propriore Dei. 


At his foreſeen approach already quake, 
Aſſyrian Kingdoms, and Mceotis Lake, 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſeven-fold 


. Gaes . , 


Every one knows whence this vas ta- 
ken: It was rather a Miſtake, than Im- 
piety in Virgil, to apply theſe Prophe- 
ſies which belonged to the Saviour of the 
World to the Perſon of Offavins, it be- 
ing a uſual piece of flattery for near a 
Hundred Years together, to attribute them 
to their Emperors, and other great Men. 
Upon the whole matter, it is very proba- 

ble, that Virgil Predicted to him the Em- 
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4 The Life of Virgil. 23 
pire at this time. And it will appear yet 

more, if we conſider that he aſſures 
of his being receiv'd into the Num- 


ber of the Gods, in his Firſt Paſtoral, long 
before the thing came to paſs ; which Pre- 


— 


diction ſeems grounded upon his former 
miſtake. This vas a ſecret, not to be di- 


vulg d at that time, and therefore it is no 
vonder that the ſlight Story in Donatus 


Vas given abroad to palliate the matter. 
But certain it is, that Octavius diſmiſſed 
him vith great Marks of eſteem, and 


earneſtly recommended the Protection of 
Virgil's Affairs to Pollio, then Lieutenant 
of the ( Alpine Gaule, where Virgil's Pa- 


= 


J trimony lay. This Pollio from a mean 
| Original, became one of the moſt Conſi- 


4+ 


: derable Perſons of his time: A good Ge- 
neral, Orator, States-man, Hiſtorian, Poet, 
and Favourer of Learned men ; above all, 
he was a Man of Honour in thoſe critical 
times : He had join'd with Offavius, and. 


| Antony, in revenging the Barbarous Aſ- 


a. 


ſaſſination of Julius Ceſar: When they 
3X two were at variance, he would neither 
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follow Antony, whoſe courſes he deteſted, 
nor join with Octavius againſt him, out of 
a grateful Senſe of ſome former Obligati- 
ons. Auguſtus, who thought it his in- 
tereſt ro oblige Men of Principles, not- 
withſtanding this, receiv'd him afterwards F*. 
into Favour, and promoted him to the 
higheſt Honours. And thus much I 
thought fit to ſay of Pollio, becauſe he 
was one of Virgil's greateſt Friends. Be- 
ing therefore eas d of Domeſtick cares, he 
purſues his Journey to Naples: The Charm- 
ing ſituation of that Place, and view of 
the beautiful Villas of the Roman Nobili- 
ty, equalling the Magnificence of the grea- 
teſt Kings; the Neighbourhood of the 
Baie, whither the Sick reſorted for re- 
covery, and the States-man when he wass c 
Politickly Sick ; whither the wanton went by 1 
for Pleaſure, and witty Men for good Com- . 
pany the wholcſomneſs of the Air, and n 
improving Converſation, the heſt Air of all, 
contrbuted not only to the re- eſtabliſning 
his Health; but to the forming of his J 
Stile, and rendring him Maſter of that 
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„t happy turn of Verſe, in which he much 
. ſurpaſſes all the Latint, and in a leſs ad- 
7 — Language, equals even Homer 
himſelf. He propos d to uſe his Talent 
in Poetry, only for Scaffolding to Build a 
convenient Fortune, that he might proſe- 
cute vith leſs interruption, thoſe Nobler 
e Studies to which his elevated Genius led 
mk and which he deſcribes in theſe ad- 


mirable Lines. 


85 


* 
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© Me werd primùm dulces ante omnia Muſe 
ot Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
i- Accipiant, celiq; dias, & fidera monſtrent, 
a \Defettus Solis varios, Lunæq; labores: 


ic Unde tremor terris, &c. 83a 
w_ 1 , | 0 5 : 
s But the current of that Martial Age, 
by ſome ſtrange Antiperiſtaſis drove lo vio- 
1 lently towards Poetry, that he was at laſt 
4 2 carried down with the ſtream. For not 


7 only the Voung Nobility, but Ofavius, 
and Pollio, Cicero in his Old Age, Julius 


5 Ceſar, and the Stoical Brutus, a little be- 
it I fore, would needs be tampering with the 


Muſes; the two latter had taken grear 
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care to have their Poems curiouſly bound, 
and lodg'd in the moſt famous Libraries; 
but nei 45 the Sacredneſs of thoſe places, 
nor the greatneſs of their Names, cou d 
preſerve ill Poetry. Quitting therefore the 
Study of the Law, after having pleaded tai 
but one Cauſe with indifferent Succeſs, he vi 
reſolv d to puſh his fortune this way, which * 


he ſeems to have diſcontinu'd for ſome © 


time, and that may be the reaſon why the 
Culex, his firſt Paſtoral, now extant, has 
little beſides the Novelty of the Subject, 
and the Moral of the Fable, which con- 


tains an exhortation to Gratitude, to re- 


commend it; had it been as correct as his 


other pieces, nothing more proper and 
pertinent cou'd have at that time bin ad- 
dreſſed to the Young Offavins: For tho 
Year in which he preſented it, probablß 
at the Baiæ, ſeems to be the very ſame, Þ 
in which that Prince conſented (tho wit 
ſeeming reluctance) to the Death of Ci- 7 
cero, under whoſe Conſulſhip he was Born, 
the preſerver of his Life, and chief inſtru- 
ment of his Advancement. There is ng 
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reaſon to queſtion its being genuine, as 
the late French Editor does; its meanneſs, 
zin compariſon of Yirgil's other Works, 
Awvbich is that Writer's only Objection) 
*confutes himſelf : For Martial, who cer- 
tainly ſaw the true Copy, ſpeaks of it 
vith contempt ; and yet that Paſtoral e- 
= quals, at leaſt, the addreſs to the Dauphin 


| # which is prefix d to the late Edition. Offa- 


vius, to unbend his mind from applicati- 
on to publick buſineſs, took l 
turns to Baie, and Sicily; where he com- 

pos d his Poem call'd Sicelides, which Vir- 
gil ſeems to allude to, in the Paſtoral be- 


is ginning Siceſides Muſæ; this gave him op- 


portunity of refreſhing that Prince's Me- 
mory of him, and about that time he 
vVrote his Ama. Soon after he ſeems to 
have made a Voyage to Athens, and at 
his return preſented his Ceiris, a more e- 
laborate Piece, to the Noble and Eloquent 
2 Meſſala. The forementioned Author 
1 eee, taxes this as ſuppoſititious: For 
beſides other Critical marks, there are no 


leſs than Fifty, or Sixty Verſes, alter d in- 
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deed and poaliſh'd, which he inferred in 
the eee, accorting to his Elon: f 

and from thence they. were called Eclogues, 
or Selef Bucolics: We thought fit to 
uſe a Title more intelligible, the reaſon, of 
the other being ceas dz and we are ſup- 
ported by Hirgils qyn Authority, who Þ 
expreſly calls them Carmina Faſtorum. The 
French Editor is again miſtaken, in aſſert. 
ing, that the Ceiris is borrow'd from the 

Ninth of Ovid's Metamorphoſis; he might 
have more reaſonably conjectur d it, to 
be taken from Parthenius, the Greek Poet, 
from whom; Ovid borrow d a great part 
of his Work. But it is indeed taken from 


neither, but from that Learn d, unfortu- 15 


nate Poet Apollonius Rhodius, to vhom 
Vrgil is more indebted, than to any o- 


ther Greek. Writer, excepting Homer. The 


Reader will be ſatisfied of this, if he. con- 
ſales cher Author in his on Language, | 
for the Tranſlation ig a great deal more | 
obſcure than the Original. 


; 4 


Whilſt Virgil thus enjoy d the ſweets, 
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a Learn d Privacy, the Troubles of Italy 


cut 
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cut off his little Subſiſtance; but by a 
ſtrange turn of Human Affairs, which 
Zought to keep good Men from ever de- 
ſpairing, the loſs of his Eſtate prov'd the 
effectual way of making his Fortune. The 
A Z occaſion of it was this; Offawins, as him- 
2 # ſelf relates, when he was but Nineteen 
Tears of Age, by a Maſterly ſtroke of 
Policy, had gain'd the Veteran Legions in- 
to his Service, (and by that ſtep, out- 
vitted all the Republican Senate:) They 
grew now very clamorous for their Pay: 
et. The Treaſury being Exhauſted, he was 
18 


forcd to make Aſſignments upon Land, 


w and none but in Italy it {elf would con- 
u tent them. He pitch'd upon Cremona as 
me the 'moſt diſtant from Rome; but that 
not ſuffizing, he afterwards threw in part 
he of the State of Mantua. Cremona was a 
Rich and Noble Colony, ſetled a little be- 
fore the Invaſion of Hanibal. During 
that Tedious and Bloody War, they had 


done | ſeveral Important Services tO the 
Common-wealth. And when Eighteen 
orhet Colonies, pleading Poverty and De- 
Voi. I. b 


9 
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population, refus'd to contribute Mony, or 
to raiſe Recruits; they of Cremona volun- 
tarily paid a double Quota of both: But 
paſt Services are a fruitleſs Plea; Civil 
Wars are one continued Act of Ingrati- 
tude: In vain did the Miſerable: Mothers, 
with their famiſhing Infants in their Arms, 
fill the Streets with their Numbers, and 
the Air with Lamentations ; the Craving 
Legions were to be fatisfy'd at any rate. 
Virgil, involv'd in the common Calamity, 
had recourſe to his old Patron Pollio, but 
he was, at this time, under a Cloud ; 
however, compaſſionating ſo worthy a 
Man, not of a Make to ſtruggle thro the 
World, he did what he could,” and re- 
commended him ro Mecænas, with vhom 
he {till kept a private Correſpondence. The 
Name of this great Man being much bet- 
ter known than one part-of his Character, 
the Reader, I prefume, will not be diſ- 
pleas'd if J ſupply it in this place, 
Tho' he was of as deep Reach,” and 
caſie diſpatch of Buſineſs as any in his 


time, yet he deſignedly liv'd beneath his 
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Ir I true Character. Men had oftentimes med- 

1- * in Publick Affairs, that they might 

it Fr more ability to furniſh for fs Plea- 
"lt 


ures: Mecenas, by the honeſteſt Hypo- 


j- criſie that ever was, pretended to a Life 
s, of Pleaſure, that he might. render more 
5, Teffectual Service to his Maſter. He ſeem'd 
id wholly, to amuſe himſelf with the Diver- 
19 ſions f the Town, but under that Mask 
e. Vas the greateſt Miniſter of his Age. He 
y. von d be carried in a careleſs, effeminate 
ut poſture thro' the Streets in his Chair, even 
„ 70 the degree of a Proverb, and yet there 
2 Was not a Cabal of ill diſpos i Perſons 
which he had not early notice of; and 
that too in a City as large as London and 
Paris, and perhaps two or three more of 
the moſt populous put together. No Man 
Wetter underſtood that Art ſo neceſſary to 
the Great; the Art of declining Enwy : 
i F. but of a Gentleman's Family, not 
Patrician, he would not provoke the Nobi- 
Jiry by accepting invidious Honours ; but 
Sviſcly; ſatisfled himſelf chat he had the Ear 
1 Pf Auguſtus, and the Secret of the Empire. 


2 
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He ſeems to have committed but one 
great Fault, which was the truſting a Se- 
cret of high Conſequence to his Wife; 
but his Maſter, enough Uxorious himſelf, 
made his own Frailty more excuſable, by 
generoully forgiving that of his Favourite. 
He kept in all his Greatneſs exact mea- 
ſures with his Friends; and chuſing them 
wiſely, found, by Experience, that good 
Senſe and Gratitude are almoſt inſeparable. 
This appears in Virgil and Horace; the 
former, beſides the Honour he did him 
to all Poſterity, return d his Liberalities at 
his Death: The other, whom Mecænas re- 
commended with his laſt Breath, was too 
generous to ſtay behind, and enjoy the 


Favour of Auguſtus: He only deſird a 
place in his Tomb, and to mingle his 
Aſhes with thoſe of his deceaſed Benefactor. 
But this was Seventeen Hundred Years * 


ago. Virgil, thus powerfully ſupported, 
thought ir mean to Petition for himſelf 
alone, but reſolutely ſolicits the Cauſe of 
his whole Country, and ſeems, at firſt, to 
have met with ſome Encouragement; But 
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the matter cooling, he was forc'd to ſit 
the | down contented with the Grant of his own 
Eſtate. He goes therefore to Mantua, pro- 
| duces his Warrant to a Captain of Foot, 
16 4 whom he found in his Houſe; Arrius who 
by | had eleven Points of the Law, and fierce 

of the Services he had rendred to Offa- 
Dis, was fo far from yielding Poſſeſſion, 
that words growing betwixt them, he 
wounded him dangeroully, forc'd him to 
fly, and at laſt ro ſwim the River Minc ius 
be do ſave his Life. Virgil, who us d to ſay, that 
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no Virtue was ſo neceſlary as Patience, 


was forc d to drag a ſick Body half the 
oe. length of Italy, back again to Rome, and 


by che way, probably, compos d his Ninth 
Paſtoral, which may ſeem to have been 
made up in haſte. out of the Fragments 
of ſome other pieces; and naturally enough 


us | 
ir. |} repreſents the diſorder of the Poet's Mind, 
Urs | by its disjointed Faſhion, tho' there be a- 


d, 1 nother Reaſon to be given elſewhere of its 
14 3 wantof Connexion. He handſomely ſtares 

his Caſe in that Poem, and with the par- 
donable Reſentments of Injur'd Innocence, 
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not only claims Ofavinss Promiſe, but 
hints to him the uncertainty of Human 
Greatneſs and Glory: All was taken in 
good part by that wiſe Prince: At laſt ef- 
fectual Orders were given: About this 
time, he Compos'd that admirable Poem, 
which is ſet firſt, out of reſpect to Cæſar; 
for he does not ſeem either to have had 
leiſure, or to have been in the Humour 
of making ſo ſolemn an Acknowledgment, 
till he was poſſeſs d of the Benefit. And 
now he was in ſo great Reputation and 
Intereſt, that he reſolved to give up his 
Land to his Parents, and himſelf to the 
Court. His Paſtorals vere in ſuch Eſteem, 
that Pollio, now again in high Fayour 
with Cæſar, deſired him to reduce them 
into a Volume. Some Modern Writer, 
that has a conſtant flux of Verſe, would 
ſtand amaz'd how Virgil could employ 
three whole Years in reviſing five or ſix | 
hundred Verſes, moſt of which, probably, 
were made ſome time before; but there is 
more reaſon to wonder how he could do- 
it ſo ſoon in ſuch Perfection. A courſe 
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8 tone is preſently faſhion'd ; but a Dia- 
mond, of not many Karats, 1s many 
in Weeks in ſawing, and in poliſhing many 
ef- more. He who put Virgil upon this, had 
his A politick good end in it. 
m, >} The-continu'd Civil Wars had laid Izaly 
r; Almoſt waſte; the Ground was Unculti- 
ad Hated and Unſtock'd; upon which caſu'd 
ach a Famine, and Inſurrection, that Cæ- 
nt, ſar hardly ſcapd being Ston'd at Rome; 
nd his Ambition being look d upon by all 
nd Parties as the principal occaſion of it. He 
ſet himſelf therefore with great Induſtry 
he to promote Country-Improvements ; and Vir- 
N, | gil was ſerviceable to his Deſign, as rhe 


ur good keeper of, the Bees, Geor. 4. 
r, ©» Tinmituſque cie, & matris quate cymbala 
Id *# circum, 
Yy » Ipſe confident —— 
That Emperour afterwards thought it 
„ matter worthy a publick Inſcription © 
Ss MF _-05 ee P 
5 4 Rediit cultus Agric. 
10 [11-421 
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Which ſeems to be the motive that In- 
duced Mecenas, to put him upon Wri- 
ting his Georgics, or Books of Husbandry : 
A delign as new in Latin Verſe, as Paſto- 
rals, before Virgil, were in Italy; which 
Work took up Seven of the moſt vigo- 
rous Years of his Life; for he was now at 
leaſt Thirty four Years of Age; and here 
Virgil ſhines in his Meridian. A great 
part of this Work ſeems to have been 
rough-drawn before he left Mantua, for an 
Ancient Writer has obſerv'd that the Rules 
of Husbandry laid down in it, are better 
Calculated for the Soil of Mantua, than 
for the more Sunny Climate of Naples; near 
which place, and in Sicily, he finiſh'd it. 
But leſt his Genius ſhould be depreſſed by 


apprehenſions of want, he had a good E- Þ 


ſtate ſettled upon him, and a Houle in 
the pleaſanteſt part of Rome; the Princi- 
pal Furniture of which was a well-choſen 

Library, which ſtood open to all comers 
of Learning and Merit; and what recom- 
mended the ſituation of it moſt, was the 
Neighbourhood of his Mecænas; and thus 
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1 e cou'd either viſit Rome, or return to his 
privacy at Naples, thro a pleaſant Rode 
Adorn'd on each {ide with pieces of Anti- 
Huiry, of which he was ſo great a Lover, 
Nad in the intervals of them, ſeem'd al- 
Hoſt one continu'd Street of three days 
Fourney. Ls 
* Ceſar having now Vanquiſh'd Sextus 
Pompeius, a Spring- tide of Proſperities 
breaking in upon him, before he was rea- 
dy to receive them as he ought, fell ſick 
of the Imperial Evil, the deſire of being 
thought ſomething more than Man. Am- 
Hhition is an infinite Folly: When it has at- 
> rain'd to the utmoſt pitch of Human Great- 
neſs, it ſoon falls to making pretenſions 
upon Heaven. The crafty Livia would 
nceds be drawn in the Habit of a Prieſteſſe 
by the Shrine of the new God: And this 
became a Faſhion not to be diſpens d with 
amongſt the Ladies: The Devotion was 
Vondrous great amongſt the Romans, for 
it was their Intereſt, and vhich ſometimes 
avails more, it was the Mode. Virgil, tho 


be deſpis d the Heathen Superſtitions, and 
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is ſo bold as to call Saturn and Janus by 
no better a name than that. of Old Men, 
and might deſerve the Title of Subwerter 
of Superſtitions, as well as Varro, thought 
fit to follow the Maxim of Plato his Ma- 
ſter; that every one ſhould ſerve the Gods 
after the Uſage of his own Country, and 
therefore was not the laſt to preſent his 
Incenſe, which was of too Rich a Compo- he d 
ſition for ſuch an Altar: And by his Ad- Tcuvi 
dreſs to Ceſar on this occaſion, made an Iſerte 
unhappy Precedent to Lucan and other then 
Poets which Came after him, Geor. 1. and 
3. And this Poem being now in great ſit 
forwardneſs, Cæſar, vho in imitation of ſay 
his Predeceſſor Julius, never intermitted and 
his Studies in the Camp, and much leſs and 
in other places, refreſhing himſelf by a wou 
ſhort ſtay in a pleaſant. Village of Campa- and 
nia, would nceds be entertained with the fwe 
rehearſal of ſome part of it. Virgil recited ſtra 
with a marvellous Grace, and ſweet Ac- gin 
cent of Voice, but his Lungs failing him, 2 clol 
Mecenas himſelf ſupplied his place for the 


vhat remained, Such a piece of conde- 
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| cenſion wou'd now be very ſurprizing, but 
It was no more than cuſtomary amongſt 
Friends, when Learning paſs'd for Quali- 
ty. Lelius, the ſecond Man of Rome in 
his time, had done as much for that Poet, 
Virgil would ſome- 
times pick Gold; as himſelf ſaid, when 


one found him reading Ennius: (che like 


he did by ſome Verſes of Yarro, and Pa- 
cuvius, Lucretius and Cicero, which he in- 
ſerted into his Works.) But Learned Men 
3 then liv'd eaſy and familiarly with the 


great: 2 himſelf would ſometimes 


ſit down betwixt Virgil and Horace, and 


ſay jeſtingly, that he Tate betwixr Sighing 
I wo Tears, alluding to the Aſthma of one, 
and Rheumatick Eyes of the other; he 
7 would frequently Correſpond with them, 
and never leave a Letter of theirs unan- 
ſwered: Nor were they under the con- 
ſtraint of formal Superſcriptions in the be- 
ginning, nor of violent Superlatives at the 
2 cloſe of their Letter: The invention of 


theſe is a Modern Refinement. In which 


1 this may be remarked, in paſſing, 8 (bum. 
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ble Servant) is reſpett, but (Friend) an af- 

front, which notwithſlanding implies the 
former, and a great deal more. Nor does 
true Greatneſs loſe by ſuch Familiarity ; 

and thoſe who have it not, as Mecænas 

and Pollio had, are not to be accounted 

Proud, but rather very Diſcreet, in their 

Reſerves. Some Play-houſe Beauties do 

viſely to be ſeen at a diſtance, and to have 

the Lamps twinckle betvixt them and the 

Spectators. 

But now Czſar, who tho? he were none 

of the greateſt Soldiers, was certainly the 

greateſt Traveller, of a Prince, that had 
ever been, (for which Virgil ſo dexterpuſy Ma 

Complements him, Aneid 6.) takes a But 

Voyage to Mgypr, and having happily fi- be 
niſh'd the War, reduces that mighty King- it r 

dom into the Form of a Province; over Co 

which he appointed Gallus his Lieutenant. ſtai 

This is the ſame Perſon to whom Virgil Cr 
addreſſes his tenth Paſtoral ; changing, in de- 

compliance to his Requeſt, his purpoſe of 

limiting them to the number of the Muſes. Hi 
The Praiſes of this Gallus took up a. con- ſat 
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I iderable part of the Fourth Book of the 


Georgics, according to the general conſent 
of Antiquity: But Ceſar would have it 
Put our, and yet the Seam in the Poem is 
till to be diſcern'd; and the matter of A- 
Fiſteus's recovering his Bees, might have 
been diſpatched in leſs compaſs, without 
fetching the Cauſes ſo far, or intereſſing 
ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes in that Af- 
fair. Perhaps ſome Readers may be in- 
clin'd to think this, tho' very much la- 
bour'd, not the moſt entertaining part of 
that Work; fo hard it is for the greateſt 
Maſters to Paint againſt their Inclination. 
But Czſar was contented that he ſhou'd 
be mention'd in the laſt Paſtoral, becauſe 
it might be taken for a Satyrical ſort of 
23 Commendation; and the Character he there 
2 ſtands under, might help to excuſe his 
7 Cruelty, in putting an Old Servant to 


daäeath for no very great Crime. 


And now having ended, as he begins 
his Georgics, with ſolemn mention of Cæ- 
Jar, an Argument of his Devotion to him: 
3 He begins his Æneis, according to the 
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common account, being now turn'd of | 
Forty. But that Work had been, in truth, 


the Subject of much carlier Meditation, 
Whilſt he was working upon the firſt 
Book of it, this Paſlage, ſo very remarka- 
ble in Hiſtory, fell our, in which Virgil 
had a great ſhare. 

Ceſar, about this time, either cloy'd 
with Glory, or terrify'd by the Example of 
his Predeceſſor; or to gain the Credit of 
Moderation with the People, or poſſibly 
to feel the Pulſe of his Friends, deliberated 
whether he ſhould retain the Soveraign 
Power, or reſtore the Common-vealth. A- 


grippa, Who was a very honeſt Man, but 


whoſe view was of no great extent, advis'd 
him to the latter; but Mecenas, who: had 
throughly ſtudied his Maſter's Temper, .in 
an Eloquent Oration, give contrary Ad- 
vice. That Emperor was too Politick to 
commit the overſight of Cromwell, in a 
deliberation ſomething reſembling this. 
Cromwell had never been more deſirous 
of the Power, than he was afterwards of 
the Title of King: And there was no- 


* 
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of hing, in which the Heads of the Parties, 
th, ho were all his Creatures, would not 
IN. @omply with him: But by too vehement 
rſt 7 llegation of Arguments againſt it, he, 
who had out - witted every body beſides, at 
Hſt out- witted himſelf, by too deep diſ- 
ſimulation: For his Council, thinking to 
d make their Court by aſſenting to his judg- 
of ment, voted unanimoully for him againſt 
of his Inclination; which ſurpriz d and trou- 
ly bled him to ſuch a degree, that as ſoon 
ed as he had got into his Coach, he fell in a 
zu Svoon. Bur Ceſar knew his People bet- 
4- ter, and his Council being thus divided, 


ur he ask'd Virgil's Advice: Thus a Poet had 
d he Honour of determining the greateſt 
d point that ever was in Debate, betwixt the 
in 


Son: in-Law, and Favourite of Cæſar. Vir- 
I- gil deliver'd his Opinion in Words to this 
oO f effect. The change of a Popular into an 
a Abſolute Government, has generally been of 
S. very ill Conſequence : For betwixt the Ha- 
S tred of the People, and Injuſtice of the Prince, 
f 27 of neceſſity comes to paſs that they live 
in diſtruſt, and mutual Apprehenſions. But 


* 


— 
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if the Commons knew a juſt Perſon, whom ' 


they entirely confided in, it would be for the 
advantage of all Parties, that ſuch a one 
ſould be their Soveraign: Wherefore if you 
ſhall continue to adminiſter Fuſtice impar- 
tiallh, as hitherto you have done, your Power 
will prove ſafe to your ſelf, and beneficial 
to Mankind. This excellent Sentence, 
which ſeems taken out of Plato, (with 
whoſe Writings the Grammarians were not 


much acquainted, and therefore cannot ; 


reaſonably be ſuſpected of Forgery in this 
matter,) contains the true ſtate of Affairs 
at that time: For the Commonwealth Ma- 
xims were now no longer practicable ; the 
Romans had only the haughtineſs of the 
Old Common. wealth left, without onęe of 
its Virtues. And this Sentence we find, 
almoſt in the ſame words, in the firſt | 
Book of the Aineis, which at this time he 
was writing; and one might wonder that 
none of his Commentators have taken | 
notice of it. He compares a Tempeſt to | 
a Popular Inſurrection, as Cicero had com- 


par d a Sedition to a Storm, a little before, 


Ac 
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Ac weluti magno in populo, cum ſzpe 
be | coorta eft | 
ne ® Seditio, ſevitque animis ignobile vulgus 


on : | — 

| Famque faces, ac ſaxa volant, furor arma 
r- . miniſirat. | 
er Num pietate gravem, & meritis fi forte virum 
zal l A quem 


ce, | Conſpexere ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. 
th Ille regit diffis animos, & pettora mulcet. 


! Piety and Merit were the two great 
nis Virtues which Virgil every where attri- 
2 butes to Auguſtus, and in which that Prince, 
at leaſt Politickly, if not fo truly, fix'd his 
= Character, as appears by the Marmor An- 
3 cyr. and ſeveral of his Medals. Franſhemins, 
of | the Learn d Supplementor of Livy, has in- 
. ſerted this Relation into his Hiſtory; nor is 
there any good Reaſon, why Ruæus ſhould 
he account it fabulous. The Title of a Poet 
ia choſe days did nor abate, but heighten +, 


_— the Character of the graveſt Senator. Vir- \ 
= gil was one of the belt and viſeſt Men of 
= | his time, and in ſo popular eſteem, chat 
my one hundred thouſand Romans roſe when 
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he came into the Theatre, and paid him 
the ſame Reſpect they us'd to Cſar him- 
ſelf, as Tacitns aſſures us. And if Anga- 
ius invited Horace to affiſt him in Wri- 
tivg his Letters, and every body knows 
that che reſcripra Imperatorum were the 
Laws of the Empire; Virgil might well 
deferve a place in the Cabinet-Council. 
And now Virgil proſecutes his Aneis, 
which had Anciently the Title of the Impe- 
rial Poem, or Roman Hiſtory, and deſervedly; 
for though he were too Artful a Writer 
to ſer down Events in exact Hiſtorical or- 
der, for which Lacan is juſtly blam'd; yet 
are all the moſt conſiderable Affairs and 
Perſons of Rome compriz'd in this Poem. 
He deduces the Hiſtory of Italy from be. 
fore Saturn to the Reign of King Latinus; 
and reckons up the Succeſſors of Aneas, 
who reign'd at Alba, for the ſpace of three : 
hundred Years, down to the Birth of Ro- 
mulus; deſcribes the Perſons and principal 
Exploits of all the Kings, to their Expul- 
ſion, and the ſettling of the Common» } 
wealth, After this, he touches promiſcu- 
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oully the moſt remarkable Occurrences 
at home and abroad, but inſiſts more par- 

ticularly upon the Exploits of Auguſtus; 
inſomuch, that tho' this Aſſertion may ap- 

pear, at firſt, a little ſurprizing; he has 
in his Works deduc'd the Hiſtory of a 
conſiderable part of the World from its 
Original, thro' the Fabulous and Heroic! 
Ages, thro the Monarchy and Common 
: wealth of Rome, for the ſpace of four 

{Thouſand Years, down to within leſs than 

Pay of our Saviour's time, of whom he 

as preſery'd a moſt Illuſtrious Prophecy. 

Belides this, he points at many remarka- 

ble Paſſages of Hiſtory under feign'd Names: 
the deſtruction of Alba, and Yeii, under 
hat of Troy: The Star Venus, which, 

Varro lays, guided Æneas in his Voyage 
to Italy, in that Verſe, 


Matre ded monſtrante viam. 


EKomulus his Lance taking Root, and 
4 Budding, is deſcrib'd in that Paſſage con- 
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perning Polydorus, lib. 3. 
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— 


5 Confixum ferrea texit 
Telorum ſeges, & jaculis increvit acutis. 


The Stratagem of the Trojaus boring 


Holes in their Ships, and ſinking them, 


leſt the Latins ſhould Burn them, under 
that Fable of their being transform'd into 
Sea-Nymphs: And therefore the Ancients 
had no ſuch Reaſon to condemn that Fa- 
ble as groundleſs and abſurd. Cocles ſwim- 
ming the River ber, after the Bridge was 
broken down behind him, is exactly painted 
in the Four laſt Verſes of the Ninth Book, 


under the Character of Turnus. Marius 
hiding himſelf in the Moraſs of Minturnæa, 


under the Perſon of Sinon: 


Limoſogue lacu per Noflem obſcurns in ulvi 


Delitui — 


Thole Verſes in the Second Book con- 


cerning Priam 


Facet mgens littore truncus, &c. | 


{cem originally made upon Pompey the 
Great. He ſeems to touch the Imperious,? 
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and Intriguing Humour of the Emprels 
Livia, under the Character of Juno. The 

irreſolute and weak Lepidus is well repre- 

ſented under the Perſon of King Latinus; 
ing Auguſtus with the Character of Pont. Max. 

m, under that of Aneas; and the raſh Cou- 

der rage (always unfortunate in Virgil) of Marc 

nro Anthony in Turnus; the railing Eloquence 
ents of Cicero in his Phillipics is well imitated 

Fa. in the Oration of Drances; the dull faith- 

im- ful Agrippa, under the perſon of Achares ; 

Was Leong this Character is flat : Achates 

ited kills but one Man, and himſelf receives 

zok, one {light Wound, but neither ſays nor 
rius does any thing very confiderable in the 
ng, Whole Poem. Curio, who fold his Coun- 
try for about Two hundred Thoufand 


ound, is ſtigmariz'd in thar Verle : 

N Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumgue po- 
: tentem. 

Impoſuit.— 


| Livy relates that preſently after the death 

4 of the two Scipio's in Spain, when Martius 

the took upon him the Command, a Blazing 
Uu 
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Meteor ſhone around his Head, to the a- 


ſtoniſhment of his Soldiers: "__ tranſ- 
fers this to Eneas. 


Letaſque vomunt duo tempora flammas. 


It is ſtrange that the Commentators have 
not taken notice of this. Thus the ill O- 
men which happen'd a little before the 
Battel of Thraſimen, when ſome of the 
Centurions Lances took Fire miraculouſly, 
is hinted in the like accident which befel 
Aceſtes, before the Burning of the Trojan 
Fleet in Sicily. The Reader will eaſily 
find many more ſuch Inſtances. In other 
Writers there is often well cover d Igno- 
rance; in Virgil, conceal'd Learning. 

His filence of ſome llluſtrious Perſons 
is no leſs vorth obſervation. He ſays no- 
thing of Scevola, becauſe he Rs, of ro 
Allafſinate a King, tho' a declard Enemy. 
Nor of the Younger Brutus; for he fe- 
Fed what the other endeavour d. Nor of 
the Younger Cato, becauſe he was an im- 
placable Enemy of Julius Ceſar ; nor could 
the mention of him be Pleaſing to Augu- N 


Fas, and that paſſage 
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His Dantem jura Catonem, 


may relate ro his Office, as he was a very 
ſevere Cenfor. Nor would he name Ci- 
cero, when the occaſion of mentioning 
him came full in his way; when he ſpeaks 
of Catiline ; becauſe he afterwards approv d 
the Murder of Cæſar, tho' the Plotters 
were too wary to truſt the Orator with 
their Deſign. Some other Poets knew the 
Art of Speaking well; but Virgil, beyond 
this, knew the admirable Secret of being 
eloquently ſilent. Whatſoever was moſt curi- 
ous in Fabius Piffor, Cato the Elder, Varro, 
in the Agyptian Antiquities, in the Form 
of Sacrifice, in the e of making 
Peace and War, is preſerv d in this Poem. 
Rome is ſtill above ground, and flouriſhing 
in Virgil. And all this he performs vith 
admirable Brevity. The Anueis was once 
near twenty times bigger than he left it; 
ſo that he ſpent as much time in blotting 
out, as ſome Moderns have done in Wri- 
ting whole Volumes. Bur not one Pook 
has his finiſhing Strokes: The ſixth ſeems 
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one of the moſt perfect, the which, after | 


long entreaty, and ſometimes threats of 
Auguſtus, he was at laſt prevail'd upon to 
recite: This fell out about four Years be- 
fore his own Death: That of Marcellus, 
whom Ceſar deſign'd for his Succeſſor, hap- 
pen'd a little before this Recital; Virgil 
therefore vith his uſual dexterity, inſerted 


his Funeral Panegyrick in thoſe admirable 


Lines, beginning, 
O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere tuorum, &c. 


His Mother, the Excellent Octavia, the-beſt 
Wife of the worſt Husband that ever was, 
to divert her Grief, would be of the Au- 
ditory. The Poet artificially deferr'd the 
naming Marcellus, till their Paſſions were 
rais d to the higheſt; but the mention of 
it put both Her and Augufus into ſuch a 
Paſfion of weeping, that they command- 
ed him to ny no further; Virgil an- 


ſwer d, that he had already ended that Pal. 


ſage. Some relate, that Octavia fainted. 
away; but afterwards ſhe preſented the 


Poet with two Thouſand one Hundred 
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r Pounds, odd Money; a round Sum for 
f Twenty Seven Verſes. But they were Vir- 
o 'oll's. Another Writer ſays, that with a 
= Royal Magnificence, ſhe order'd him Maſſy 
„ Plate, unweigh'd, to a great value. 

- _ And now he took up a Reſolution of 
Travelling into Greece, there to fer the 
d +laſt Hand to this Work; purpoſing to de- 
le vote the reſt of his Life to Philoſophy, 
2 which had been always his principal Paſ- 
ſion. He juſtly thought it a fooliſh Fi- 
gure for a grave Man to be overtaken by 
ſt Death, whilſt he was weighing the Cadence 
„ of Words, and meaſuring Verſes; unleſs 
i IF Neceſlity ſhould conſtrain it, from which 
© he was well ſecur'd by the liberality of that 
© Learned Age. Bur he was not aware, that 
f Fwbilſt he allotted three Years for the Re- 
I vilng of his Poem, he drew Bills upon a 
failing Bank: For unhappily meeting Au- 
guſtus at Athens, he thought himſelf ob- 


lig d to wait upon him into Italy, but be- 
1 fing deſirous to ſee all he could of the 
e Greek Antiquities, he fell into a languiſh- 
E 1 


ing Diſtemper at Megara; this, neglected 
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at firſt, prov'd Mortal. The agitation of 
the Veſſel, for it vas now Autumn, near 
the time of his Birth, brought him ſo low. 
that he could hardly reach Brindiſi. In 
his Sickneſs he frequently, and with great 1 
importunity, call'd for his Scrutore, that 
he might Burn his Æueis, but Auguſtun 
interpoſing by his Royal Authority, he 
made his laſt Will, of which ſomething 
ſhall be ſaid afterwards. And conſiderin 

probably how much Homer had been dif? 
figur'd by the Arbitrary Compilers: of his 
Works, oblig'd Tucca and Varius to add 
nothing, nor ſo much as fill up the Breaks 

he left in his Poem. He order'd that his 
Bones ſhould be carried ro Naples, in which 
place he had paſs d the moſt agreeable 
part of his Life. Auguflus, not only as 
Executor, and Friend, but according to the 
Duty of the Pont. Max. when a Funeral 
happen'd in his Family, took care himſelf 
to {ce the Will punctually executed. He 
went out of the World with all that Calm- 
nels of Mind with which the Ancient 
Writer of his Life ſays he came into ix. 
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Mlaking the Inſcription of his Monument 
Hhimſelt; for he began and ended his Poeti- 
cal Compoſitions with an Epiraph. And 
this he made exactly according to the Law 
of his Maſter Plato on ſuch occaſions, 
vithout the leaſt oſtentation. 


; I ſunk Flocks, Tillage, Heroes; Mantua gave 
g Me Life, Brunduſium Death, Naples a Grave. 
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' A SHORT 
ACCOUNT 
OF HIS 


Perſon, Manners and Fortune. 


E was of a very ſwarthy Com- 
plexion, vhich might pro- 
i cced from the Southern Ex- 
Es traction of his Father, tall and 
wide-thoulder'd, fo that he may be thought 
to have deſcrib'd himſelf under the Cha- 


rater of Muſeus, whom he call the beſt 
of Poets. 


2 


AMedium nam plurima tur ba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris ex tantem ſuſ- 
picit altis. 


His Sicklineſs, Studies, and the Trou- 
bles he mer with, turn d his Hair gray 


| | 
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before the uſual time; he had an heſitati- 
on in his Speech, as many other great 


Men: It being rarely found that a very 
{fluent Elocution, and depth of Judgment 


O 


meet in the ſame Perſon. His Aſpect and 
Behaviour ruſtick, and ungraceful: And 
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this defect was not likely to be reCtify'd in 
the place where he firſt liv'd, nor after- 
wards, becauſe the weakneſs of his Sto- 
mach would not permit him to uſe his Ex- 


erciſes; he was frequently troubled with the 


Head-ach, and ſpitting of Blood ; ſpare of 
Dyer, and hardly drank any Wine. Baſh- 
ful to a fault; and when People crouded 
to ſee him, he would {lip into the next 
Shop, or 'by-paſlage, to avoid chem. As 
this Character could not recommend him 
to the fair Sex ; he ſeems to have as littie 
conſideration for them as Euripides him- 


elf. There is hardly the Character of one 


good Woman to be found in his Poems : 
He uſes the Word [ Mulier] but once in 
the whole Aneis, then too by way of 


Contempt, rendring literally a piece of a 
Verle out of Homer. In his Paſtorals he 
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is full of InveCtives againſt Love: In the 
Georgics he appropriates all the rage of it 
to the Females. He makes Dido, who ne- 
ver deſerv'd that Character, Luſtful and 
Revengetul to the utmoſt degree; ſo as to 
dye devoting her Lover to deſtruction ; ſo 
changeable, that the Deflinzes themſelves 
could not fix the time of her Deach ; but 
Iris, the Emblem of Inconflancy, mult de- 
termine ir. Her Siſter is ſomething worſe. 
He is ſo far from paſling ſuch a Comple- 
ment upon Helen, as the grave Old Coun- 
cellour in Homer does, after nine Years 
War, when upon the ſight of her he breaks 
our into this Rapture 1n the preſence of 


King Priam, 


None can the cauſe of theſe long Wars deſpiſe ; 
The Colt bears no proportion to the Prize : 
Majeſtick Charms in every Feature ſhine ; 
Her Air, her Port, her Accent is Divine. 
However let the fatal Beauty go, &c. 


Virgil is fo far from this complaiſant 
Humour, that his Heroe falls into an un- 
manly and ill-tim'd deliberation, whether 
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je ſhould not kill her in a Church; which 
EY contradicts what Deiphobus ſays of 
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er, Eneid. 6. in that place where every 


gogged Silence of Ajax his Ghoſt, to that 
of Dido; tho that be no very natural Cha- 


nd S tells the truth. He transfers the 


tacter to an injur'd Lover, or a Woman. 
He brings in the Trojan Matrons m_ 
their own Fleet on Fire; and running at- 
_ terwards, like Witches on their Sabbat, in- 
to the Woods. He beſtows indeed ſome 


rnaments on the Character of Camilla ; 


_ | | 
5 dur ſoon abates his Favour, by calling her 
8 aſpera & horrenda Virgo: He places het 
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in the Front of the line for an ill Omen 


F 


of the Bartel, as one of the Ancients has 


| 


obſerv d. We may obſerve, on this occa- 


ſion, it is an Art peculiar to Virgil, to in- 


timate the Event by ſome preceding Ac- 


cicdent. He hardly ever deſcribes the ri- 
7 ling of the Sun, but with ſome Circum- 
} ſtance which fore-{ignifies the Fortune of 
the Day. For inſtance when Æneas leaves 
Africa and Queen Dido, he thus deſcribes 
the fatal Morning: 
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Tithoni croceum linguens Aurora cubile. 


[And for the Remark, we ſtand indebted 
to the curious Pencil of Pollio. ] The 
Mourning Fields (Aneid 6.) are crowded 
with Ladies of a loſt Reputation : Hardly 
one Man gets admittance, and that is Cæ- 
neus, for a very good Reaſon. Latinu: 
his Queen is turbulent, and ungovernable, 


and at laſt hangs her ſelf: And the fair 


Lavinia is diſobedient to the Oracle, and th 
to the King, and looks a little flickering Hion 


after Turnus. I wonder at this the more, 
becauſe Livy repreſents her as an excellent 
Perſon, and who behav'd her ſelf with great 
Wiſdom in her Regency during the mi- 


nority of her Son: So that the Poet has 
done her Wrong, and it reflects on her U 


Poſterity. His Goddeſſes make as ill a 
Figure; Juno is always in a rage, and the 


Fury of Heaven: Venus grows ſo unrca- “ 


ſonably confident, as to ask her Husband 


to forge Arms for her Baſtard Son; which | 


were enough to provoke one of a more 


Phlegmaticx Temper than Vulcan was. 
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Notwithſtanding all this raillery of VHrgil 's, 
he was certainly of a very Amorous diſpo- 


ſition, and has deſcrib'd all that is moſt de- 
licate in the Paſſion of Love; but he Con- 


uer d his natural Inclinations by the help 
& Philoſophy ; and refin'd it into Friend- 
ſhip, to which he was extreamly ſenſible. 
The Reader will admit of or reject the fol- 
1. 0 Conjecture, with the free leave of 

e Writer, who will be equally pleas'd ei- 
her way. Virgil had too great an Opi- 
nion of the Influence of the Hewen'y 
zodies: And, as an Ancient Writer ſays, 

vas born under the Sign of Virgo, with 
Fhich Nativity he much pleas'd himſelt, 
Ind would exemplifie her Virtues in his 
Hife. Perhaps ir was thence that he took 


- - 


Is Name of Virgil and Parthenias, which 
Mes nor neceſſarily ſignifie Baſe-born. Do- 


the Wtus, and Servius, very good Grammari- 
ca- Ms, give a quite contrary ſenſe of it. He 
nd dems ro make alluſion to this Original 
ch @ his Name in that Paſſage, 

we | | 
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Tithoni croceum linguens Aurora cubile. 


[And for the Remark, we ſtand indebted 
to the curious Pencil of Pollio. ] The 
Mourning Fields (Aneid 6.) are crowded 
with 9 0 of a loſt Reputation : Hardly 
one Man gets admittance, and that is Cæ- 
neus, for a very good Reaſon. Latinus 
his Queen is turbulent, and ungovernable, 
and at laſt hangs her ſelf: And the fair 
Lavinia is diſobedient to the Oracle, and 
to the King, and looks a little flickering 
after Turnus. I wonder at this the more, 
becauſe Livy repreſents her as an excellent 
Perſon, and who behav'd her ſelf with great 
Wiſdom in her Regency during the mi- 
nority of her Son: So that the Poet has 
done her Wrong, and it reflects on her 
Poſterity. His Goddeſſes make as ill a 
Figure; Juno is always in a rage, and the 
Fury of Heaven: Venus grows ſo unrea- 
ſonably confident, as to ask her Husband 
to forge Arms for her Baſtard Son; vhich 
were enough to provoke one of a more 


Phlegmatick Temper than Fulcan was. 
Not- 
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Notwithſtanding all this raillery of Vrgil's, 
he vas certainly of a very Amorous diſpo- 
ſition, and has deſcrib'd all that is moſt de- 
| licate in the Paſſion of Love; but he Con- 
| quer'd his natural Inclinations by the help 
of Philoſophy ; and refin'd it into Friend- 
| ſhip, to which he was extreamly ſenſible. 
The Reader will admit of or reject the fol- 
loving Conjecture, with the free leave of 
the Writer, who will be equally pleas'd ei- 
ther way. Virgil had too great an Opi- 
nion of the Influence of the Hewen!y 
Bodies: And, as an Ancient Writer ſays, 
he was born under the Sign of Virgo, with 
| which Nativity he much pleas'd himſelt, 
and would exemplifie her Virtues in his 
Life. Perhaps it was thence that he took 
his Name of Virgil and Parthenias, which 
does not neceſſarily ſignifie Baſe-born. Do- 


natus, and Servius, very good Grammari- 


ans, give a quite contrary ſenſe of it. He 
ſeems to make alluſion to this Original 


of his Name in that Paſſage, 
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Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat, 
Parthenope. 


And chis may ſerve to illuſtrate his Com- 
plement to Cæſar, in vhich he invites him 
into his own Conſtellation, 


I here, in the void of Heaven, a place is free 
Betuixt the Scorpion, and the Maid for thee. 


— 


Thus placing him betwixt Juſtice and F 


Power, and in a Neighbour Manſion to 
his own ; for Virgil ſuppos d Souls to a- 


ſcend again to their proper and congeneal] f 


Stars. Being therefore of this Humour, 
it is no wonder that he refus d the Em- 
braces of the Beautiful Plotia, when his 


indiſcreet Friend almoſt threw her into his 


Arms. | 

But however. he ſtood affected to 
the Ladies, there is a dreadful Accuſation 
brought againſt him for the moſt unnatu- 
'ral of all Vices, which by the Malignity 
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of Human Nature has found more Crediſ Gentle 
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Jin latter times than it did near his own. 


This took not its riſe ſo much from the 


Alexis, in which Paſtoral there is not one 


| immodeſt Word; 
nature that will not let any one be with- 
out the imputation of ſome Vice; 


lower of Socrates and Plato. 
therefore to his Vindication, I ſhall take 
the matter a little higher. 


zur, 
Im- 


his 
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latu- 
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redit Gentleman to be without Lovers. 
d 2 


as from a ſort of ill- 


and 


principally becauſe he was fo ſtrict a fol- 
In order 


The Cretans were anciently much ad- 


dicted to Navigation, inſomuch that it 
became a Greek Proverb, (tho omitted, I 
think, by the Induſtrious Eraſmus,) A Cre- 
weall tan that does not know the Sea. 
Neighbourhood gave them occaſion of fre- 
quent Commerce with the Phenicians, that 
accurſed Pe 
His 

Immoralitics. 
that the Cretan: learn'd this infamous 


Their 


le; who infected the * eftern 


World with endlefs Superſtitions, and groſs 
From them it is probable, 


Paſſion, to which they were ſo much 
addicted, that Cicero remarks, in his Book 


de Rep. that it was a diſgrace for a young 
Soc rates, 
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who was a great Admirer of the Cretan 
Conſtitutions, ſet his excellent Wit to find 
out ſome good Cauſe, and Uſe of this E- 
vil Inclination, and therefore gives an Ac- 
count, wherefore Beauty is to be lov'd, in 
the following Paſſage; for I will not trou- 
ble the Reader, weary perhaps already, with 
a long Greek Quotation. There is but one 
Eternal, Immutable, Uniform Beauty; in 
contemplation of which, our Soveraign Hap- 
pineſs does conſiſt: And therefore a true 
Lower conſiders Beauty and Proportion as 
ſo many Steps and Degrees, by which he 
may aſcend from the particular to the gene- 
ral, from all that is lovely of Feature, or 
regular in Proportion, or charming in Sound, 
10 the general Fountain of all Perfection. 
And if you are ſo much tranſported with 
the. fight of Beautiful Perſons ; as to wiſh 
neither to eat or drink, but paſs your whole 
Life in their Converſation; to what extaſie 
would it raiſe you to behold the Orignal 
Beauty, not ſilld up with Fleſh and Blood, 
or varniſh d with a fading mixture of Co- 
lours, and the reſt of Mortal Trifles and 


Fooler: 
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Fooleries, but ſeparate, unmiæx d, uniform, 
und divine, &c. Thus far Socrates, in a 


rain, much beyond the Socrate Cretien 


3 Balſac: And thus that admirable 


an lov'd his Phædon, his Charmides, and 


Theetetus; and thus Virgil lov'd his Ale- 


xander, and Cebes, under the feign'd Name 
of Alexis : He receiv'd them illicerate, bur 
return d them to their Maſters, the one a 
good Poet, and the other an excellent 
Grammarian : And to prevent all poſſible 


Miſinterpretations, he warily inſerted into 
the livelieſt Epiſode in the whole Aneis, 


theſe words, 


q 
4 
I 


Niſus amore pio pueri. 


And in the Sixth, Quique pii vates. He 
ſeems fond of the Words, caftus, pius, Vi- 
go, and the Compounds of it; and ſome— 
times ſtretches the Uſe of that word fur- 
ther than one would think he reaſonably 
mould have done, as when he attributes 


it to Paſiphae her ſelf. 
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Another Vice he is Tax'd with, is“ 


Avarice; becauſe he died Rich, and ſo 
indeed he did in compariſon of modern 


Wealth; his Eſtate amounts to near Se. 
venty Five Thouſand Pounds cf our Mo- 
ny: But Donatus does not take notice 


of this as a thing extraordinary; nor 


was it eſteem'd ſo great a Matter, when 
the Caſh of a great part of the World 


lay at Rome; Antony himſelf beſtow'd at | 
once Two Thouſand Acres of Land in 


one of the belt Provinces of Italy, upon? 


ridiculous Seribler, who 1s nam'd by Ci- 
cero and Virgil. A late Cardinal us'd to 
purchaſe ill flattery at the Expence of | 


100000 Crowns a. Year. But beſides 


Virgils other Benefactors, he was much 


in favour with Auguſtus, whole Bounty 
to him had no limits, but ſuch as the Mo- 
deſty of V gil preſcrib'd to it. Before he 
had bar his own Fortune, he ſetled his 
Eſtate upon his own Parents and Brothers; 
ſent them Vearly large Sums, ſo that they 

liv d in great Plenty and Reſpect; i 
at his Death, divided his Eſtate berwixt 
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/ 


Duty and Gratitude, leaving one half to 
his Relations, and the other to Mecenas, 
to Tuaca and Varius, and a conſiderable 
| Legacy to Auguſtus, who had introduc'd 


a politick Faſhion of being in every bo- 
dies Will; which alone was a fair Revenue 
for a Prince. Virgil ſhews his deteſtation 
of this Vice, by placing in the front of the 
Damn'd thoſe who did not relieve their 
Relations and Friends; for the Romans 
hardly ever extended their Liberality fur- 
ther; and therefore I do not remember to 
have met in all the Latin Poets, one Cha- 
racter fo noble as that ſhort one in Homer. 


— K* O ,t, 
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On the other hand, he gives a very 
advanc'd place in Elyſium to good Patriots, 
Sc. Obſerving in all his Poem, that Rule 
ſo Sacred amongſt the Romans, That there 
ſhou'd be no Art allowd, which did nos 
tend to the improvement of the People in 
Virtue, And this was the Principle roo of 
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our Excellent Mr. Waller, who us'd to ſay 
that he would raze any Line out of his 
Poems, which did not imply ſome Motive 
to Virtue; but he was unhappy in the 
choice of the Subject of his admirable vein 


in Poctry. The Counteſs of C. was the 
Helen of her Country. There is nothing in 


Pagan Philoſophy more true, more juſt, | 


and regular than Virgil's Ethics; and it is 
hardly poſſible to ſit down to the ſerious 
peruſal of his Works, but a Man ſhall riſe 
more diſpos d to Virtue and Goodneſs, as 
well as moſt agreeably entertain d. The 
contrary to which diſpoſition, may happen 
ſometimes upon the reading of Ovid, of 
Martial, and ſeveral other ſecond rate Poets. 
But of the Craft and Tricking part of Life, 
with which Homer abounds, there is no- 
thing to be found in Virgil; and therefore 
Plato, who gives the former ſo many good 
Words, Perfumes, Crowns, but at laſt 
Complementally Baniſhes him his Common- 


wealth, won'd have intreated Virgil to ſtay 


with him, (if they had liv'd in the fame 


Age,) and intruſted him with ſome im- 
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portant Charge in his Government. Thus 
was his Life as chaſt as his Stile, and thoſe 
who can Critick his Poetry, can never find 
a blemiſh in his Manners; and one would 
rather wiſh to have that purity of Mind, 
which the Satyriſt himſelf attributes to 
him; that friendly diſpoſition, and even- 
nels of temper, and patience, which he 
was Maſter of in ſo eminent a degree, than 
to have the honour of being Author of 
the Aineis, or even of the Georgics them- | 
ſelves. 

Having therefore ſo little reliſh for the 
uſual amuſements of the world, he proſe- 
cured his Studies without any conſidera- 
ble interruption, during the whole courſe 
of his Life, which one may reaſonably 
conjecture to have been ſomething longer 
than 5 2 years; and therefore it is no won- 
der that he became the moſt general Scho- 
lar that Rome ever bred, unleſs ſome one 


ſhould except Varro. Beſides the exact 


knowledge of Rural Affairs, he under- 
ſtood Cine: to which Profeſſion he 


was deſign'd by his Parents. A Curious 
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Floriſt, on which Subject one wou'd wiſh 
he had writ, as he once intended: So pro- 
found a Naturaliſt, that he has ſolv'd 
more Phenomena of Nature upon ſound 
Principles, than Ariſtotle in his Phyſics. 
He ſtudied Geometry, the moſt oppoſite 
of all Sciences to a Poetick Genius, and 


Beauties of a lively Imagination; but this 


promoted the order of his Narrations, his 


propriety of Language, and clearneſs of 


Expreſſion, for which he was juſtly call'd 
the Pillar of the Latin Tongue. This Geo- 
metrical Spirit was the cauſe, that to fill 
up a Verſe he would not inſert one ſuper- 
fluous word ; and therefore deſerves that 
Character which a Noble and Judicious 
„ Eſey of Po- Tower has given him, 
* ery bythe Mar- That he never ſays too 


queſs of Nor- [;tftle nor too much. Nor | 


manby. cou'd any One ever fill up 


che Verſes he left imperfect. There is one 
ſupply'd near the beginning of the Firſt 
Book; Virgil left the Verſe thus, 
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Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit —— 


the reſt is none of his. 

He was fo good a Geographer, that he 
has not only left us the fineſt Deſcription 
of Italy that ever was; but beſides, was 
oneof the few Ancients who knew the true 
Syſtem of the Earth, its being Inhabited 
round about under the Torrid Zone, and 
near the Poles. Metrodorus, in his five 
Books of the Zones, juſtifies him from ſome 
Exceptions made againſt him by Aſtrono- 
mers. His Rhetorick was in ſuch general 
eſteem,” that Lectures were read upon it 
in the Reign of Tiberius, and the Subject 
of Declamations taken out of him. Pol- 
lio himſelf, and many other Ancients 
Commented him. His Eſteem degene- 
rated into a kind of Superſtition. The 
known Story of Mr. Cowley is an inſtance 
of it. But the ſortes Virgiliane were con- 
demn'd by St. Auguſtin, and other Caſuiſts. 
Abienus, by an odd Deſign, put all Virgil 
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and Livy into Iambick Verſe; and the Pi- 
ctures of thoſe two were hung in the moſt 
Honourable place of Publick Libraries, and 
the Deſign of taking them down, and de- 
ſtroying Virgil's Works, was look'd upon 
as one of the moſt Extravagant amongſt 
the many Brutiſb Frenzies of Caligula. P 
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PASTORALS. 


With a ſhort DEFENCE of 


I 


Againſt ſome of the Reflexions of Mon- 
ſieur Fontanelle. 


| [es be Vritmgs of greateſt Auli- 
: RAO. 44ity are in Perſe, [o of all ſorts 
of Poetry, Paſtorals ſeem the moſt 
Ancient; being form'd upon the 

— Model of the Firſt Innocence, and 
Simplicity, which the Moderns, better to diſ- 
pence themſelves from imitating, have wiſely 
thought fit to treat as F abulous, and impracti- 
cable; and Yet they, by obeying the unſophiſti- 
cated Dictates of Nature, enjoy d the moſt Va- 
luable Bleſſings of Life; a vigorous Health of 
Body, with a conſtant ſerenity, and freedom of 
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Mind, whilſt we, with all our fanciful Refrne- 
ments, can ſtarcely paſs an Autumn without 
ſome acceſs of a beaver, or a whole Day, not 
ruffled by ſome unquiet Paſſion. He was not 
then look'd upon as a very Old Man; who 
reach'd to a greater Number of Tears, than 
in theſe times an ancient Family can reaſona- 


bly pretend to; and we know the Names of 


ee who ſaw, and practisd the World for 
a longer ſpace of time, that we can read the 
Account of in any one entire Body of Hiſtory. 
In ſhort, they invented the moſt uſeful Arts, 


Paſturage, Tillage, Geometry, Writing, Mu- f 


ſick, Aſtronomy, Cc. Mhbilſt the Moderns, 
lite Extravagant Heirs, made rich by their 
Induſtry, ingratefully deride the good old Gen- 
. tlemen, who left them the Eſtate. It i not 
therefore to be wonder'd at, that Paſtorals are 
Fallen into Diſeſteem, together with that 
Faſhion of Life, upon which they were ground- 
ed. And methinks, I ſee the Reader already 
uncaſie at this Part of Virgil, counting the 
Pages, and poſting to the neis; ſo delight- 
ful an entertainment is the very Relation of 
publick Miſchief, and ſlaughter, now become to 
Mankind: and yet Virgil paſsd a much diff2- 

rent judgment on his own Works: He valid 
moſt this part, and his Georgics, and depended 
upon them for his Reputation with Poſterity : 

But Cenſures himſelf in one of his Letters to 
Auguſtus, for medling with Heroics, the In- 
vention of a degenerating Age. This is the 
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7 Reaſon that the Rules of Paſtoral, are ſo little 
? known or ſtudied. Ariſtotle, Horace, and the 
| Eſſay of Poetry, take no notice of it. And 
Mr. Boileau, one of the moſt accurate of the 


Moderns, becauſe he never loſes the Ancients out 
of his Sight, beftows ſcarce half a Page on it. 

It is the Deſign therefore of the few follow- 
ing Pages, to clear this ſort of Writing from 
vulgar Prejudices; to vindicate our Author 
from ſome unjuſt Imputations; to look into 
ſome of the Rules of this ſort of Poetry, and 
Enquire what ſort of Verſification is moſt pro- 
per for it, in which point we are ſo much in- 
feriour to the Ancients, that this Conſideration 
alone, were enough to make ſome Writers think 
as they ought, that is, Meanly, of their own 
Performances. 

As all ſorts of Poetry conſiſt in Imitation; 
Paſtoral is the Imitation of a Shepherd conſi- 
der'd under that Character: 1s zs requiſite 
therefore to be a little mform'd of the Condi- 
tion, and Qualification of theſe Shepherds. 

One of the Ancients has obſerv'd truly, but 
Satyrically enough, that, Mankind is the Mea- 
ſure of every thing: And thus by a gradual 
improvement of this miſtake, we come to make 
our own Age and Country ihe Rule and Stan- 
dard of others, and our ſelves at laſt the mea- 
ſure of them all. Me figure the Ancient Coun- 
try-men like our own, leading a painful Life in 

Poverty and Contempt, without Wit, or Cou- 
rage, or Education: But Men had quite difſe- 
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rent Notions of theſe things, for the firſt four 
Thouſand Tears of the World; Health and 
Strength were then in more eſteem than the re- 
finements of Pleaſure ; and it was accounted a 
great deal more Honourable to Till the Ground, 
or keep a Flick of Sheep, than to diſſolve in 
Ilantonneſs, and effeminating Sloath. Hunting 
has now an Idea of Quality join'd to it, and 1s 
become the moſt important Buſineſs in the Life 
of a Gentleman; Antiently it was quite other- 
ways. Mr. Fleury has ſeverely remark'd that 
this Extravagant Paſſion for Hunting is a 
ftrong Proof of our Gothic Extraction, and 
ſpews an affinity of Humour with the Savage A- 
mericans. The Barbarous Franks and other Ger- 
mans, (Having neither Corn, nor Wine of their 
024 grewth, ) when they puſs'd the Rhine, and 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of Countries better Culti- 
vated, left the Tillage of the Land to the 
Old Proprictors: and afterwards continu'd to 
hazard their Lives as freely for their Diver- 
fion, as they had dau before for their nece(- 
ſary Subſiſtance. The Engliſh gave this Uſage 
the Sacred Stamp of Faſhion, and from hence 
it is that moſt of our Terms of Hunting are 
French. The Reader will, I hope, give me his 
Pardon for my freedom on this Subject, ſince 
an ill Accident, occaſion'd by Hunting, has 
kept England in pain, theſe ſeveral Months to- 
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| Civil Virtues, and Learning, than his Ance- 


ſtors were for all their Victories in France. 

But there are ſome Prints ſtill left of the 
Ancient Eſteem for Husbandry and their plain 
Faſhion of Life in many of our Sir- Names, and 
in the Eſcutcheons of the moſt Ancient Fami- 


lies, even thoſe of the greateſt Kings, the 
| Roſes, the Lillies, the Thiſtle, c. It is ge- 
nerally known, that oue of the principal Cauſes 


| 


of the D of Mahomet the 4th, was, 
da n 


that he would not allot part of the Day to 
ſome manual Labour, according to the Law of 
Mahomet, and Ancient Practice of his Prede- 
ceſſors. He that reflects on this will be the leſs 
ſurpriæ d to find that Charlemaign Eight Hun- 
dred Tears ago, order'd his Children to be in- 
ſtructed in ſome Profeſſion. And Eight Hun- 
'dred Tears yet higher, that Auguſtus wore no 
Cloaths but ſuch as were made by the Hands 
of the Empreſs and her Daughters; and Olym- 
pias did the ſame for Alexander the Great. 
Nor will he wonder that the Romans in great 
Exigency, ſent for their Dictator from the 
Plow, whoſe whole Eſtate was but of four A. 
cres; too little a ſpot now for the Orchard, or 
Kitehin-Garden of a Private Gentleman. It 
is commonly known, that the Founders of three 
the moſt renown'd Monarchies in the World, 


\were Shepherds: And the Subject of Husban- 
dry has been adorn'd by the Writings and La 
bour of more than twenty Kings. It ought not 
therefore to be matter of Surprize to a Modern 
Vor. I. e 
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Writer, that Kings, the Shepherds of the Peo- 


ple in Homer, laid down their firſt Rudiments 
in tending their mute Subjects; nor that the 
Wealth of Ulyſſes conſiſted in Blocks and Herds, 
the Intendants over which, werg then in equal 
eſteem with Officers of State in latter times. 
And therefore Eumæus is calld Ai® vUpyps 

in Homer; not ſo much becauſe Homer was a 
lover of a Country Life, to which he rather 
ſeems averſe, but by reaſon of the Dignity and 
Greatneſs of his Truſt, and becauſe he was the 
Son of a King, ſtollen away, and Sold by the 
Phænician Pyrates, which the Ingenious Mr. 
Cowley ſeems not to have taken notice of. Nor 
will it ſeem ſtrange, that the Maſter of the 
Horſe to King Latinus, in the Ninth Fneid, 
was found in the homely Employment of clea- 


betwixt the Trojans and Latins was brought 
fo him. | 

Being therefore of ſuch Quality,. they can- 
not be ſuppos d ſo very ignorant and unpoliſh'd; 
the Learning and good breeding of the World 
was then in the hands of ſuch People. He 
who was choſen by the conſent of all Parties 
to arbitrate ſo delicate an Mair, as which was 


the faireſt of the three Celebrated Beauties of 


Heaven; he who had the addreſs to debauch 
away Helen from her Husband, her Native 
Country, and from a Crown, underſtood what 
the French call by the too ſoft name of Gal- 
' anterie 3 he had Accompliſhments enough, how 
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ill uſe ſoc ver he made of them. It ſeems there- 
| fore that Mr. F. had not duly conſider'd the 
' mattter, when he reflected ſo ſeverely upon 
Virgil, as zf he had not ebſerv'd the Laws of 
| decency in his Paſtorals, in making Shepherds 


ſpeak to things beſide their Character, and a- 


bove their Capacity. He ſtands amaz'd that 


Shepherds ſhould thunder out, as he expreſſes 
himſelf, the formation of the World, and that 
too according to the Syſtem of Epicurus. In 
truth, ſays he, page 176. I cannot tell what 


to make of this whole piece Y Sixth Paſ?. ) 


[ can neither comprehend the Deſign of the Au- 
thor, nor the Connexion of the parts; firſt 


come the Ideas of Philoſophy,. and preſently 
| after thoſe incoherent Fables, Sc. 
him yet more, he ſubjoins, it is Silenus himſelf 
who makes all this abſurd Diſcourſe. 
' ſays indeed that he had drank too much the 
day before; perhaps the Debauch hung in his 


To expoſe 


Virgit 


head when he compos'd this Poem, c. Thus 


er Mr. F. who, to the diſgrace of Reaſon, as 
himſelf thgenuouſly owns, firſt built his Houſe, 
and then ſtudied Architecture; I mean firſt Com- 
pos d his Eclogues, and then ſtudied the Rules. 
In anſwer to this, we may obſerve, firſt, that 
this very Paſtoral which he ſingles out to tri- 
umph over, was recited by a Famous Player 
on the Roman Theatre, with marvellous ap- 


plauſe; inſomuch that Cicero who had heard 


fart of it only, order'd the whole to be re- 
© 2 
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hears'd, and ſtruck with admiration of it, con- 
ferr'd then upon Virgil the Glorious Title of 


Magnz ſpes alteræ Rome. 


Nor is it Old Donatus only who relates this, | 
we have the ſame account from another very 


Credible and Ancient Author; ſo that here we 
have the judgment of Cicero, and the People 
of Rome, to confront the ſingle Opinion of this 
adventrous Critick. A Man ought to be well 
aſſur d of his own Abilities, before he attack 
an Author of eſtabliſn'd Reputation. If Mr. F. 
had perusd the fragments of the Phænician 


Antiquity, trac'd the progreſs of Learning thro' | 


the Ancient Greek Writers, or ſo much as 


Conſulted his Learned Country-Man Huetius, | 


he would have found (which falls out unlucki- 
ly for him) that a Chaldzan Shepherd diſco- 


ver'd to the Ægyptians and Greeks the Crea- | 


tion of the World. And what Subject more 


fit for ſuch a Paſtoral, than that Great Afar 


which was firſt notified to the World by one of 


that Profeſſion? Nor does it appear, (what he} 
tales for granted) that Virgil deſcribes the O- 


riginal of the World according to the Hypo- 


theſis of Epicurus; Y was too well ſeen in 
Antiquity to commit ſuch a groſs Miſtake; 
there is not the leaſt mention of Chance in that | 
Hole Paſſage, nor of the Clinamen Principio- | 
rum, ſo peculiar to Epicurus's Hypotheſis. | 
Virgil had not only more Piety, but was of 
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' foo nice a Fudgment to introduce a God deny- 
ing the Power and Providence of the Deity, 


and ſinging a Hymn to the Atoms, and blind 
Chance. On the contrary, his Deſcription a- 


\ grees very well with that of Moſes; and the 
EEkloquent Commentator D' Acier, who is ſo con- 


fident that Horace had perus d the Sacred 


| Hiſtory, might with greater Reaſon have af- 


firmd the ſame thing of Virgil. For, beſides 
that Famous Paſſage in the Sixth Mneid, (by 
which this may be uluſtrated,) where the word 
Principio ig #S'd in the front of both by Moſes 
and Virgil, and the Seas are firſt mention'd, 
and the Spiritus intus alit, which might not 
improbably, as Mr. D' Acier would ſuggeſt, al- 
lude to the Spirit moving upon the face of the 


Waters; But omitting this parallel place, the 
ſucceſſrove formation of the World is evidently 


| deſtrib'd in theſe words, 


Rerum paulatim ſumere formas; 


And tis hardly poſſible to render more literally 


that Verſe of Moſes, 


Let the Waters be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry Land appear, than in this of 


Virgil, 


Jam durare ſolum, & diſcludere Nerea Ponto. 


After this the formation of the Sun is de- 


ſerib'd (exattly in the Moſaical order,) and 
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next the production of the firſt Living Crea- 
tures, and that too in a ſmall number, (ſtill in 
the ſame method.) 


Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


And here the foreſaid Author would probably 
remark, that Virgil keeps more exactly the 
Moſaick $y/tem, than an Ingenious Writer, who 
will by no means allow Mountains to be coæval 
with the World, Thus much will make it pro- 
bable at leaſt, that Virgil had Moſes in his 
thoughts rather than Epicurus, when he com- 
pos'd this Poem. But it is further remarka- 
ble, that this Paſſage was taken from a Song 
attributed to Apollo, who himſelf too unlucki- 
ly had been a Shepherd, and he took it from a- 
mother yet more ancient, compos'd by the firſt 
Inventer of Muſick, and at that time a Shep- 
herd 700; and this is one of the nobleſt Frag- 
ments of Greek Antiquity ; and becauſe 1 can- 
not ſuppoſe the Ingenious Mr. F. one of their 
number, who pretend to cenſure the Greeks, 
without being able to diſtinguiſh Greek from 
Epheſian Characters, I ſhall here ſet down the 
Lines from which Virgil took this paſſage, tho 
none of the Commentators have obſerv'd it. 
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Thus Linus too began his Poem, as appears 


| | by a Fragment of it preſerv'd by Diogenes La- 


ertius; and the like may be inſtanc'd in Muſzus 
himſelf. 

So that our Poet here with great Judgment, 
as always, follows the ancient Cuſtom of begin- 
ning their more Solemn Songs with the Crea- 
tion, and does it too moſt properly under the 
perſon of a Shepherd; and thus the firſt and 
beſt Employment of Poetry was to compoſe 


"| young Shepherds, than that they fþ 


Hymns in Honour of the Great Creator of the 
Univerſe. 

Few words will ſuffice to anſwer his other 
Objettions. He demands why thoſe ſeveral 
Transformations are mention'd in that Poem? 

And is not Fable then the Life and Soul of 
Poetry? Can himſelf aſſign a more proper Sub- 
ject of Paſtoral, than the Saturnia Regna, the 

Age and Scene of this kind of Poetry £ What 

Theme more fit for the Song of a God, or to 

imprint Religious awe, than the omnipotent 

Power of transforming he Species of Creatures 

at their pleaſure? Their Families liv'd in 
| Groves, near the clear Springs; and what 
better warning could be given to the hopeful 
ould not 

' gaze too much into the Liquid dangerous Look- 

' mng-glaſs, for fear of being ſtoln by the Water- 

Nymphs, that is, falling and being arown'd, 

4 Hylas was? Paſiphae's monſtrous paſſion for 

24 Bull, zs certainly a Subject enough fittea for 

| Bycolics: Can Mr. F. Tax Silenus for fetching 
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too far the Transformation of the Siſters of | 
Phaeton into Trees, when perhaps they ſat at 
that very time under the hoſpitable ſhade of | 
thoſe Alders and Poplars? Or the Metamor- 
Phoſis of Philomela into that raviſhing Bird, 
which makes the ſweeteſt Muſick of the Groves? 
If he had look'd into the ancient Greek Wri-|- 
ters, or ſo much as Conſulted honeſt Servius, he 
would have diſcover d that under the Alle. 
gory of this drunkenneſs of Silenus, the re- 
finement and exaltation of Mens Minds by Phi- | 
loſophy was intended. But if the Author of | 
theſe Reflections can take ſuch flights in his | 
Wine, it is almoſt pity that drunkenneſs ſhou'd | 
be a Sin, or that he ſhowd ever want good ſtore | 


of Burgundy, and Champaign. But indeed he | 


ſeems not to have ever drank out of Silenus his | 
T ankard, when he compos'd either his Critique, 
or Paſtorals. gw N 

His Cenſure on the Fourth ſeems worſe Þ 
grounded than the other; it is Entituled in ſome | 
ancient Manuſcripts, The Hiſtory of the Reno- 
vation of the World; he complains that he can- | 
not underſtand what is meant by thoſe many 
Figurative Expreſſions: But if he had conſulted | 
the younger Voſſius his Diſſertation on this | 


Paſtoral, or read the Excellent Oration of the 


Emperor Conſtantine, made French by a good | 
Pen of their own, he would have found there 
the plain interpretation of all thoſe Figurative 
Expreſſi;ms; and withall, very ſlrong Proofs 
of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; ſuch as 


1 ſince, T paſs 
only touch briefly ſome of the Rules of this ſort 


| of Poem. 
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1 Converted Heathens, as Valerianus, and others: - 
| And upon account of this Piece, the moſt Learn- 
ed of all the Latin Fathers calls Virgil a Chri- 
ſtian, even before Chriſtianity. Cicero rates 
notice of it in his Books of Divination, and 
| Virgil probably had put it in Verſe a conſidera- 
ble time before the Edition of his Paſtorals. 


Nor does he appropriate it to Pollio, or his Son, 


but Complementally dates it from his Con ſul- 
hip. And therefore ſome one who had not ſo 
find thoughts of Mr. F. as J, would be inclin'd 
to think him as bad a Catholick as Critick in 
this place. t 


But, in reſpec to ſome Books he has wrote 
ea great part of this, and ſhall 


The Firſt is, that an air of Piety upon all 


* occaſions ſhould be maintain'd in the whole 
Poem: This appears in all the Ancient Greek 
Writers; as Homer, Heſiod, Aratus, &c. And 
Virgil zs /o exact in the obſervation of it, not 
only in this Work, but in his Mneis too, that 
a Celebrated French Writer taxes him for per- 
mitting neas to do nothing without the aſ- 
* fiſtance of ſome God. But by this it appears, 


44 leaſt, that Mr. Ft. Eur. 7s no Janſenift. 


Mr. F. ſeems a little defettive in this point; 


he brings in a pair of Shepherdeſſes diſputing 
very warmly, whether Victoria be a Goddeſs, 
| or a Woman.” Her great condeſcenſion and 
| compaſſion, her affability and goodneſs, none of. 
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the meaneſt Attributes of the Divinity, paſs 


for convincing Arguments that ſhe could not 
Poſſibly be a Goddeſs. 


Les De-:ſſes tou jours fieres & mepriſantes 
Ne raſſureroient point les Bergeres tremblantes 
Par d'obligeans diſcours, des ſouris gracieux; 
Mais tu Tas veu; cette Auguſte Perſonne 
Qui vient de paroiſtre en ces lieux | 
Prend ſoin de raſſurer au moment qu'elle Etonne. 
Sa bontè deſcendant ſans peine juſqu'a nous. 
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In ſhort, ſhe has too many Davine Perfections to 


be a Deity, and therefore ſhe is a Mortal | 


[ which was the thing to be prov'd,| It is di- 
rectly contrary to the practice of all ancient 
Poets, as well as to the Rules of Decency and 
Religion, to make ſuch odious Preferences. 1 
am much ſurpriz'd therefore that he ſhould uſe 
ſuch an argument as this. 


Cloris, as-tu veu des Deefles 
Avolr un air fi facile & ſi doux? 


Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, and I 
know not how many more of the Heathen Dei- 
ties too eaſie of acceſs to Tithonus, to Anchi- 
ſes, and to Endimion? Is there any thing more 
ſparkiſh and better humour d than Venus her 
accoſting her on in the Deſarts of Lybia? or 
than the behaviour of Pallas to Diomedes, one 
of the moſt perfect and admirable Pieces of all 
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the Iliads; where ſhe condeſcends to raillé him 
ſo agreeably, and notwithſtanding her ſevere 
Virtue, and all the Enſigns of Majeſty, with 
' which ſhe ſo terribly adorns her ſelf, conde- 
 ſcends to ride with him in his Chariot? But 
the Odyſſes are full of greater inſtances of con- 
deſcenfion than this. 


This brings to mind that Famous paſſage of 
Lucan, in which he prefers Cato to all the 
Gods at once, | 


Victrix cauſa deis placuit ſed vita Catoni. 


Which Brelæuf has render d ſo flatly, and which 
may be thus Paraphras d. 


Heaven meanly with the Conqueror did comply, 
But Cato rather than ſubmit would die. 


I. is an unpardonable preſumption in any 
ſort of Religion to complement their Princes at 
the expence of their Deities. 

But letting that paſs, this whole Eclogue is 
but a long Paraphraſe of a trite Verſe in Vir- 
gil, and Homer, 


Nec vox Hominem ſonat, O Dea certe. 


Ss true is that Remark of the Admirable E. 

of Roſcommon, F apply d to the Romans, ra- 

| 2 5 fear than to the Engliſh, fence his own 
—_ | 


hls 
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Another Rule is, that the Characters ſhould | far ſu 
repreſent that Ancient Innocence, and unpra- | | 
His'd Plainneſs, which was then in the World. | Pine! 
P. Rapine has gather'd many Inſtances of this | 
out of Theocritus, and Virgil; and the Rea- | 
der can do it as well as himſelf. But Mr. F. Jo... 
tranſgreſs'd this Rule, when he hid himſelf in | ; 
the Thicket, to liſten to the private diſcourſe of PY 
the two Shepherdeſſes. This is not only ill! als» 
Breeding at Verſailles; the Arcadian Shepher- | 
deſſes themſelves would have ſet their Dogs 
upon one for ſuch an unpardonable piece of 
Rudeneſs. 

A Third Rule is, That there ſhould be ſome 
 Ordonnance, ſome Deſign, or little Plot, which 
may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene. This 
is every where obſervd by Virgil, and parti« 
cularly remarkable in the firſs Eclogue; the 
ſtandard of all Paſtorals; a Beautiful Land- 
ſcape preſents it ſelf to your view, a Shepherd 
with his Flock around him, reſting ſecurely un- 
der a ſpreading Beech, which furniſh'd the firſt 
Food to our Anceſtors. Another in quite dif- 
ferent Situation of Mind and Circumſtances, the C 

Sun ſetting, the Hoſpitality of the more fortu- 4 
nate Shepherd, &c. And here Mr. F. ſeems 
not a little wanting. 
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A Fourth Rule, and of great importance in 

© this delicate ſort of Writing, is, that there be 
choice diverſity of Subjects; that the Eclogues, 
lite a Beautiful Proſpect, ſhould Charm by its 
Variety. Virgil is admirable in this Point, and 
Far ſurpaſſes T heocritus, as he does every where, 
' when Judgment and Contrivance have the 
principal part. The Subject of the firſt Paſtoral 


is hinted above. 


The Second contains the Love of Coridon 


For Alexis, and the ſeaſonable reproach he 
gives himſelf, that he left his Vines half 
prum d, (which according to the Roman Ritu- 
als, deriv'd a Curſe upon the Fruit that grew 
upon it) whilſt he purſu'd an Object undeſer- 
Ving bis Paſſion. | 


The Third, a ſharp Contention of two Shep- 


| herds for the Prize of Poetry. 


The Fourth contains the Diſcourſe of a 


| Shepherd Comforting himſelf in declining Age, 


that a better was enſuing. : 

The Fifth a Lamentation for a Dead Friend, 
the firft draught of which is probably more An- 
cient than any of the Paſtorals now extant ; 
his Brother being at firſt intended; but he af- 
terwards makes his Court to Auguſtus, by 
turning it into an Apotheſas of Julius Czar. 

The MNixth is the Silenus. 

The Seventh, another Poetical Diſpute, firſt 
Compos'd at Mantua. I | 

The Eighth is the deſtription of a deſpair- 
ing Lover, and a Magical Charm. 
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He ſets the Ninth after all theſe, very mo- mendat 
deſtly, becauſe it was particular to himſelf. Þ more 0 
and here he would have ended that Work, if Þ for Ch 
Be ple. 
: TerS, 4 
nal Me 
ciouſſ) 
admir 


Gallus had not prevail'd upon him to add one 
more in his Favour. 

Thus Curious was Virgil in diverſifying His 
Subjects. But Mr. F. is a great deal too Uni- 
form; begin where you pleaſe, the Subject is 


till the ſame. 
himſelf, 


Tontijours, toù jours de I Amour. 


He ſeems to take Paſtorals and Love-Verſes 
for the ſame thing. Has Human Nature no 0- 
ther Paſſion ? Does not Fear, Ambition, A- 
varice, Pride, a Capricio of Honour, and Lari- 
neſs it ſelf often Triumph over Love? But this 


Paſſion does all, not only in Paſtorals, but in - 


Modern Tragedies too. A Heroe can no more 


Fight, or be Sick, or Dye, than he can be Born 


without a Woman. But Dramatic's have been 
compos'd in compliance to the Humour of the 
Age, and the prevailing Inclination of the 
great, whoſe Example has a more powerful In- 
fluence, not only in the little Court behind the 
Scenes, but on the great Theatre of the World. 
However this inundation of Love-Verſes 7s 
not ſo much an effet# of their Amorouſneſs, 
as of immoderate Self-love. This being the 
only ſort of Poetry, in which the Writer can, 


not only without Cenſure, but even with Com- 


E 


We find it true what he ſays of 


he neu 
the Ot 
his Gt 
| Life, 
' This 
| Critic 
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Bu- mendation, ral of himſelf. There is generally 
%; nore of the Paſſion of Narciſſus, than concern 
V for Chloris and Corinna in this whole Affair. 
one Be pleas'd to look into almoſt any of thoſe Wri- 
ters, and you ſhall meet every where that eter- 
is nal Moy, which the admirable Paſchal ſo fudi- 
fate þ cioufly condemns, Homer can never be enough 
#5 Þ admir'd for this one ſo particular Quality, that 
be never ſpeaks of himſelf, either in the Il iad, or 
the Odyſſes; and if Horace had never told us 
' his Genealogy, but left it to the Writer of his 
Life, perhaps he had not been a loſer by it. 
' This Conſideration might induce thoſe great 
es Criticłks, Varius and Tucca, to rage out the 
four firſt Verſes of the Muneis, in great meu ſure, 
\- Þ for the ſake of that unlucky Ille ego. But ex- 
I- | ztraordinary Genius's have a ſort of Preroga- 
tive, which may diſpenſe them from Laws, 
binding to Subject-Wits. However, the La- 
dies have the leſs reaſon to be pleasd with 
' thoſe Adareſſes, of which the Poet takes the <. 
greater ſhare to himſelf. Thus the Beau preſſes 
into their Dreſſing-Room, but it is not ſo much 
to adore their fair Eyes, as to adjuſt his own 
Steenkirk and Peruke, and ſet his Countenance 
in their Glaſs. | | 
A fifth Rule, (which one may hope will 
not be conteſted) is that the Writer ſhould + 
ſhew in his Compoſitions, ſome competent Skill 
of the Subject matter, that which makes the 
Character of Perſons introduc'd. In this, as in 
all other Points of Learning, Decency, and 


e i lh nt. BE. EY 


f 
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Oeconomy of a Poem, Virgil much excells his 
Maſter Theocritus. The Poet is better Skill'd 
in Husbandry than thoſe that get their Bread 
by it. He deſcribes the Nature, the Diſeaſes, 
the Remedies, the proper Places, and Seaſons, 
of Feeding, of Watering their Flocks ; the Fur- 
niture, Diet ; the Lodging and Paſtimes of his 
Shepherds. But the Perſons brought in by Mr. 
F. are Shepherds in Maſquerade, and handle 
their Sheep-Hook as awkard!ly, as they do their 
Oaten-Reed. They Saunter about with their 
chers Moutons, hut they relate as little to the 
Buſineſs in hand, as the Painter's Dog, or 4 
Dutch Shzp, does to the Hiſtory deſign'd. One 
would fuſpect ſome of them, that inſtead of | the 


leading out their Sheep into the Plains of | Six 
Mont-Briſon, and Marcilli, to the flowry Banks Min 
of Lignon, or the Charanthe; that they are Con 
driving directly, à la boucherie, to make Mony ofte 
of them. I hope hereafter Mr. F. will chuſe | {con 
his Servants better. of t 
A ſixth Rule is, That as the Style ought to of 1 
be natural, clear, and elegant, it ſhould have ing 
ſome peculiar reliſb of the Ancient Faſhion of | of. 
Writing. Parables in thoſe times were fre- ful 
quently us'd, as they are ſtill by the Faſtern afte 
Nations; Philoſophical Queſtions, c AEnigma's, the | 
&c. and of this we find Inſtances in the Sa- toge 
cred Writings, in Homer, Contemporary with that 
King David, in Herodotus, in the Greek Tra- our « 
gedians ; this piece of Antiquity is imitated by with 
Virgil with great judgment and diſcretion : 29 " 
7 A 
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has propos'd one Riddle which has never yet 
been ſolu'd by any of his Commentators, Tho 
he knew the Rules of Rhetorick, as well as 
Cicero himſelf; he conceals that Skill in his 
Paſtorals, and keeps cloſe to the Character of 
Antiquity: Nor ought the Connexions and 
Tranſitions to be very ſtrict, and regular; this 
would give the Paſtorals an Air of Novelty; 
and of this neglet# of exact Connexions, we 
have inſtances in the Writings of the Ancient 
Chineſes, of the Jews and Greeks, in Pindar, 
and other Writers of Dithyrambics, in the 
Chorus's of Xiſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des. If Mr. F. and Ruzus, had con/ider'd this, 
the one wou'd have ſpar'd his Critic of the 
Sixth, and the other, his Reflectious upon the 
Ninth Paſtoral. The over-ſcrupulous care of 
Connexions, makes the Modern Compoſitions 
oftentimes tedious and flat: And by the omiſ- 
ſion of them it comes to paſs, that the Penſees 
of the incomparable Mr, Paſcal, and perhaps 
of Mr. Bruyere, are two of the moſt Entertain- 
mg Books which the Modern French can boaſt 
of. Virgil, in this point, was not only faith- 
ful to the Character of Antiquity, but Copies 
after Nature her ſelf. Thus a Meadow, where 
the Beauties of the Spring are profuſely blended 
together, makes a more delightful Proſpect, 
than a curious Parterre of ſorted Flowers in 
our Gardens, and we are much more tranſported 
with the Beauty of the Heavens, and admira- 
tion of their Creator, in a clear Night, when 

F f 
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we behold Stars of all Magnitudes, promiſcu- 
ouſly mowing together, than if thoſe glorious 
Lights were rank'd in their ſeveral Orders, or 
reduc'd into the fineſt Geometrical Figures. 


Another Rule omitted by P. Rapine, as ſome : 


of his are by me, (for I do not deſign an intire 
Treatiſe in this Preface,) is, that not only 
the Sentences ſhould be ſhort, and ſmart, upon 
which account, he juſtly blames the Italian, and 
French, as too Talkative, but that the whole 
piece ſhould be ſo too. Virgil tranſgreſsd this 
Rule in his firſt Paſtorals, I mean thoſe which 
he compos'd\at Mantua, but recti d the Fault 
in his Riper Tears. This appears by the Cu- 
lex, which is as long as frve of his Paſtorals 
put together, The greater part of thoſe he 
finiſh'd, have leſs than an Hundred Verſes, and 
but two of them exceed that number. But the 
Silenus, which he ſeems to have deſign'd for 
his Maſter-piece, in which he introduces a God 
ſinging, and he too full of Inſpiration, (which 
is intended by that ebriety, which Mr. F. ſo 
unreaſonably ridicules,) tho' it go thro ſo vaſt 
a Field of Matter, and comprizes the Mytho- 
logy of near Two Thouſand Tears, conſiſts but 
of Fifty Lines; ſo that its brevity is no leſs ad- 
mirable, than the ſubject Matter; the noble 
Faſhion of handling it, and the Deity ſpeaking. 
Virgil keeps up his Characters in this reſpect 


too, with the ſtricteſt decency. For Poetry and 


Paſtime was not the Buſineſs of Mens Lives 
in thoſe days, but only their ſeaſonable Recrea- 
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tion after neceſſary Labours. And therefore 
the length of ſome of the Modern Italian, and 
Engliſh Compoſitions, is againſt the Rules of 
this kind of Poeſy. 
1 ſhall add ſomething very briefly touching 
the Verſification of Paſtorals, tho it be à mor- 
tifying Conſideration to the Moderns. Heroic 
Verſe, as it is commonly tall d, was us'd by 
the Greeks: in this ſort of Poem, as very An- 
cient and Natural. Lyrics, Iambics, &c. be- 
ing Irvented afterwards : But there is ſo great 
a difference in the Numbers, of which it may 
be compounded, that it may paſs rather for a 
Genus, than Species, of Verſe. Whoſoever 


ball compare the numbers of the three follow- 


mg Verſes, will quickly be ſenſible of the truth 
' of this Obſervation. 


Tityre, tu patulz recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 
| The firſt of the Georgics, 

Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo Iydere terram. 
and of the Æneis, 

Arma, virumque cano, Trojæ qui Primus ab oris. 


The Sound of the Verſes, is almoſt as diffe- 


| rent as the Subjects. But the Greek Writers 


| of Paſtoral, uſually limited themſelves to the 
Example of the firſt ; which Virgil found fo 
f 2 80 
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exceedingly diffeculs, that he quitted it, and 


left the Honour of that part to Theocritus 1 | {en 
ig indeed probable, that what we improperly | La 
call Rhyme, is the moſt ancient ſort of Poetry; | the 
and Learned Men have given good Arguments ont 
for it ; and therefore a French Hiftorian com- but 
mits a groſs miſtake, when he attributes that | Pyt 
Invention to a King of Gaul, as an Engliſh Ma 
Gentleman does, when he makes a Roman Eu. mor 
peror the Inventor of it. But the Greeks, who bele 
underſtood fully the force and power of Num- led: 


bers, ſoon grew weary of this Childiſh ſort of Mo: 
Verſe, as the Tounger Voſſius juſtly calls it, gy e 
and therefore thoſe rhyming Hexameter, which | 
Plutarch 96/erves in Homer himſelf, ſeem 79 

be the Remains of a batbarous Age. Virgil 


had them in ſuch abhorrence, that he would Lati 
rather make a falſe Syntax, than what we call the 
4 Rhyme, ſuch a Verſe as this | L 
| | £0 4 

Vir precor Nori, frater ſuccurre Sbrori. | bler 
Comp 


e puſſable in Ovid, but the nice Ears in as t/ 
Auguſtus Vis Court could not pardon Virgil for nat 


| lip, 

| Ifocr 

$9 that the principal Ornament of Modern Hero 
Poetry, was accounted deformity by the La- Hifto 


tins, and Greeks; it was they who invented } of Ta 
the different terminations of words, thoſe hap- tHiſto 
ey compoſit ions, thoſe ſhort Monoſyllables, thoſe Þ of a 


( 
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tranſpoſitions for the elegance of the ſound and 


4 

f | ſenſe, which are wanting ſo much in modern 
Languages. The French {ametimes crowd tage- 
> | ther ten, or twelve Monoſyllables, into one diſ- 
8 jointed Verſe; they may underſtand the nature of, 


- but cannot imitate, thoſe wonderful Spondees of 
Pythagoras, by which he could ſuddenly pacifie a 
h Man that was in a violent tranſport of anger; 
nor thoſe {ſwift numbers of the Prieſts of Cy- 
„ bele, which had the force to enrage the moſt 
1- ledate and Phlegmatick Tempers. Nor can any 
pf Modern put into his own. Language the Encer- 
: gy of that ſmgle Poem of Catullus, 

h 

Y Super alta vectus 40, Cc. 

11 

24 Latin zs but a corrupt dialect of Greek ; and 
all the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, @ corruption 


of Latin; and therefore a Man might as well 

go about to perſuade me that Vinegar is a No- 

bler Liquor than Wine, as that the modern 

* Compoſitions can be as graceful and harmonious 

in | as the Latin it ſelf. The Greek Tongue very 

for | naturally falls into larabicks, and therefore the 

| diligent Reader may jind ſix or ſeven. and 

twenty of them in thoſe accurate Orations of 

| Ifocrates. The Latin as naturally falls into 

rn | Heroic; and therefore the beginning of Livy's 

a- Hiſtory is half an Hexameter, and that f 

tea , Tacitus an entire one. * The Roman * Livy. 
25  tdiſtorian deſcribing the glorious effort 


ſe i of a Colonel to break thro' a Brigade of He we 


( | 
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nemies, juſt after the defeat at Cannz, falls, 
unknowingly, into a Verſe not unworthy Vir- 
oil himſelf. 


Hzc ubi dicta dedit, ſtringit gladium, cuneoq; 
Facto per medios, Cc. 


Ours and the French can at beſt but fall into 
Blank Verſe, which is a fault in Proſe. The 
misfortune indeed is common ta us both, but 
we deſerve more compaſſion, becauſe we are 
not vain of our barbarities . As Age brings 
Men back into the ſtate and infirmi! ies of Child. 
hood, upon the fall of their Empire, the Ro- 
mans doted into Rhime, as appears /ufficiently 
by the Hymns of the Latin Church ; and yet a 
great deal of the French Poetry does hardly de- 


ſerve that poor Title. I ſhall give an Inſtance 


out of a Poem which had the good luck to gain 
the Prize in 1685, for the Subject deſerv'd 4 
Nobler Pen. | | 1 


Tous les jours ce grand Roy des autres Roys 
Pexemple, 

S'ouvre nouveau chemin au faiſte de un ton 

temple, Cc. 


The Judicious Malherbe exploded this ſort 


of Verſe near eighty Tears ago. Nor can I for- 
bear wondering at that Paſſage of a Famous 
Academician, in which he, mojft compaſſionate- 


ty, excuſes the Ancients for their not being [0 


n 


K 
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exact in their Compoſitions, as the Modern 
French, becauſe they wanted & Dictionary, of 
which the French are ar laſt happily provided. 
If Demoſthenes and Cicero had been ſo lucky as 
to have had a Dictionary, and ſuch a Patron 
as Cardinal Richelieu, perhaps they might 
have aſpir'd to the honour of Balzac's Legacy 
of Ten Pounds, Le prix de V'Eloquence. 

On the contrary, 1 dare aſſirt that there are 
hardly ten lines in either of thoſe great Ora- 
tors, or even in the Catalogue of Homer's Shivs, 
which is not more harmonious, more truly 
Rythmical, than moſt of the French, or Eng- 
liſh Sornets; and therefore they loſe, at leaſt, 
one half of their native Beauty by Tranſlation. 

J cannot but add one Remark on this oc- 
caſion, that the French Verſe is oftentimes not 


fo much as Rhime, in the loweſt Senſe ; for 


the Childiſb repetition of the ſame Note cannot 
be calld Muſick ; ſuch Inſtances are infinite, as 
in the forecited Poem. 


'Epris Trophee cache; 
Mepris Orphee cherche. 


Mr. Boileau himſelf has a great deal of this 
paovleviz, not by his own neglect, but purely by 
the faultineſs and poverty of the French 
Tongue. Mr. F. at laſt goes into the exceſlive 
Paradoxes of Mr. Perrault, and boaſts of the 
vaſt number of their Excellent Songs, prefer- 
ring them to the Greek, and Latin. But an 


— 
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ancient Writer of as good Credit, has aſſur d 
us, that Seven Lives would hardly ſuffice to 
read over the Greek Odes ; but a few Weeks 
would be ſufficient, if a Man were ſo very idle 
as to read over all the French. In the mean 
time, I ſhould be very glad to ſee a Catalogue 
of but fifty of theirs with 


* Eſſay of 1 propricty of word and 
Poetry . 8 . 


Notwithſtanding all the high Encomiums and 
mutual Gratulations which they give one ano- 
ther; (for I am far from cenſuring the whole. 
of that Illuſtrious Society, to which the Learn- 
ed World is niuch oblig'd) after all thoſe Gol- 
den Dreams at the LOuvre, that their Pieces 
will be as much valu'd ten, or twelve Ages 
hence, as the ancient Greek, or Roman, I can 
no more get it into my head that they will laſt 


* 


1 long, than I could believe the Learned Dr. 


K. [of the Royal Society, ] if he ſhould 
pretend to ſhew me a Butterflye that had hv'd 
a thouſand Winters. | 

I ben Mr. F. wrote his Eclogues, he was ſo 
far from equalling Virgil, or Theocritus, that 
he had ſome pains to take before he could un- 
derſtand in what the principal Beauty, and 
Graces of their Writings do conſſt 


To 
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To Mr. Dryden, on his Excellent Tranſlation 
of VIRGIL. 


— — — 


1 
' 


. N cer Great VIRGIIL“'s loſty Verſe 
Iſce, os 
8 The Pompous Scene charms my admiring 


Eye: 4 
There different Brninics in perfection meet 
The Thoughts as proper, as the Numbers ſweet: 
And when wild Fancy mounts a daring height, 
Judgment ſteps in, and moderates her Flight. 
Wiſely he manages his Wealthy Store, 
Still ſays enough, and yet implies ſtill more: 
For tho' the weighty Senſe be cloſely wrought, 
The Reader's left t'improve the pleaſing Thought. 


Hence we deſpair'd to ſee an Engliſh dreſs 
Should e'er his Nervous Energy cxpreſs; 
For who could that in fettcr'd Rhyme incloſe, 
Which without loſs can ſcarce be told in Proſe? 


But you, Great Sir, his Manly Genius raiſe ; 
And make your Copy ſhare an equal praiſe. 
Oh how I ſee thee in ſoft Scenes of Love, 
Renew thoſe Paſſions he alone could move! 
Here Cupid's Charms are with new Art expreſt, 
And pale Eliza leaves her peaceful reſt; 
Leaves her Elizium, as if glad ro live, I 
To Love, and Wiſh, to Sigh, Deſpair and Grieye, 5 
And die again for him that would again deceive. 


4 
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Nor does the mighty Trojan leſs appear 
Than Mars himſelf amidſt the Storms of War. 
Now his fierce Eyes with double fury glow, 
And a new dread attends th' impending blow: 
The Daunian Chiefs their eager rage abate, 
And tho* unwounded, ſeem to feel their Fate. 


Long the rude fury of an ignorant Age, 
With barb..rous ſpight prophan'd his Sacred Page. 
The heavy Dutchmen with laborious toil, 

Wreſted his Senſe, and cramp'd his vigorous Style; 
No time, no pains the drudging Pedants {pare 

But {ſtill his Shoulders muſt the burthen bear. | 
While thro' the Mazes of their Comments led, 


We learn not what he writes, but what they read. „ 
Yet thro' theſe Shades of undiſtinguiſn'd Night i. 1 
Appear'd ſome glimmering intervals of Light; 1 
Till mangled by a vile Tranſlating Sect, 1 
Like Babes by Witches in Effigie rackt: | E 
Till Ogleby, mature in dulneſs roſe, An 
And Holbourn Dogrel, and low chiming Proſe, ; E 
His Strength and Beauty did at once depoſe. | 
But now the Magick Spell is at an end, | 1 
Since even the Dead in you have found a Friend. 
You free the Bard from rude Oppreſſor's Power, 1338 
And grace his Verſe with Charms unknown before: 1 
He, doubly thus oblig'd, muſt doubting ſtand, | 3 
Which chiefly ſhould his Gratitude command; B 
Whether ſhould claim the Tribute of his Heart, | "MY 
The Patron's Bounty, or the Poct's Art. B 
ED St 
Alike with wonder and delight we view'd 8 An 


The Roman Genius in thy Verſe renew'd: 
We ſaw thee raiſe ſoft Ovid's Amorous Fire, 
And fit the tuneful Horace to thy Lyre: * 
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We ſaw new gall imbitter Fuvenal's Pen, 

And crabbed Ferſius made politely plain: 

Virgil alone was thought too great a task; 

What you cou'd ſcarce perform, or we durſt ask: 
A Task! which Waller's Muſe cou'd ne'er engage; 

A Task! roo hard for Denbam's ſtronger rage: 
Sure of Succeſs they ſome light Sallies try'd, - 

But the fenc'd Coait their bold attempts defy'd : 

With fear their o'er-match'd Forces back they drew, 
Quitred the Province Fate reſerv'd for you. 

In vain thus Philip did the Per/ians ſtorm ; 

A Work his Son was deſtin'd to perform. 


O had Roſcommon & liv'd to hail the day, * Eſſay of 
And Sing aloud Pœans thro rhe crowded way; gie 
When you in Roman Majeſty appear, vx OF 
Which none know better, and none come ſo near : 

The happy Author would with wonder ſce, 
His Rules were only Prophecies of thee: 1 
And were he now to give Tranſlators light, | 


He'd bid them anly read thy Work, and write. 


For this great Task our loud applauſe is due 
We own old Favours, but mult preſs for new: 
Th' expecting World demands one Labour more 


And thy lov'd Her does thy aid implore, f 
To right his injui'd Works, and ſet them free I 
From the lewd Rhymes of groveling Oglely. ©, 


Then ſhall his Verſe in graceful Pomp appear, 

Nor will his Birth renew the ancient jar; 

On thoſe Greek Cities we ſhall look with ſcorn, 
And in our Britain think the Poct Born. | 
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[ 194] 


To Mr. Dryden on his Tranſlation of 


VIRGIL. 


— — 


W F read, how Dreams and Viſions heretofore, 

The Prophet, and the Poet cou'd inſpire , 
And make em in unuſual Rapture ſoar, 

Mith Rage Divine, and with Poetick Fire. 

| II. 


4 


O could I find it now! Wor'd Virgil's Shade 

But for- a while vouchſafe to bear the Light 

To grace my Numbers, and that Muſe to aid, 
Who fings the Poet that has done him right. 

III. | 

It long has been this Sacred Author's Fate, 
To lye at ev'ry dull Tranſlator's Will, 

Long, long his Muſe has groan'd beneath the weight 
Of mangliug Ogleby's preſumpruous Quill. 
| IV 


Dryden, at laſt, in his Defence aroſe 
The Father now 1s righted by the Son : 
And while his Muſe endeavours to diſcloſe 
That Poet's Beauties, ſhe declares her own. 
| 5 
In your ſinnoth, pompoms Numbers dreſt, each Line, 
Each Thanghit, betrays ſuch a Majeſtick Touch; 
He cond not, had he finiſh'd his Deſign, 
Have wiſht it better, or have done ſo much. 
es 4 6 3 
Toru like bis Heroe, though your ſelf were free ; 
And diſentangÞd from the War of Wit; | 
Tau, who ſecure might others danger ſee, 


And ſafe from all malicious Cenſure fit : ' 


28805822 


L105 } | 
VII. | 
Tet becauſe Sacred Virgil's Noble Muſe, | 
O'erlay'd by Fools, was ready to expire : f 
To riſque your Fame again, you boldly chuſe, | 
Or to redeem, or periſh with your Sire. ] 
VIII. | 
Ev'n firſt and laſt, we owe him half to you, 
For that his AEneids miſs'd their threatned Fate, 
Was—— that his Friends by ſome Prediction knew, 
Hereafter who correcting ſhould tranſlate. 
| IX. 
But hold my Muſe, thy needleſs Flight reſtrain, 
Unleſs like him 15 22 4 Verſe — 
To think bis Fancy to ws is Vain, 
Since nothing can diſcover Light, but Light. 
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Tis want of Genius that does more deny; 
Tis Fear my Praiſe fhowd make your Glory leſs. 
And therefore, like the modeſt Painter, I 
Muſt draw the Vail, where I caunot pre. 


Henry Grahme. 


— 
11 


— 


To Mr. D R T D E N. 


O undiſputed Monarch Govern'd yet 
With Univerſal Sway the Realms of Wit: 
Nature cou'd never ſuch Expence afford, 
Each ſeveral Province own'd a ſeveral Lord. 1 
A Poet then had his Poetick Wife, | 1 
One Muſe embrac'd, and Married for his Life. L 
By the ſtale thing his Appetite was cloy'd, | 
His Fancy leſſned, and his Fire deſtroy'd, 
But Nature grown extravagantly kind, 


With all her Treaſures did adorn your Mind. 


[ 166 ] 


The different Powers were then united found, 


And you Wit's Univerſal Monarch crown'd. Tis c 
Your Mighty Sway your great Deſert ſecures, N 4 
And ev'ry Muſe and ev'ry Grace is yours, Te 
To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy, Him 
Sated with this, you to another flye. l 
So Sultan like in your Seraglio ſtand, | Me 
While wiſhing Muſes wait tor your Command. S, 
Thus no decay, no want of vigour find, | J 
Sublime your Fancy, boundleſs is your Mind. Moi 
Not all the blaſts of time can do you wrong, | 
Young ſpizht of Age; in ſpight of Weakneſs ſtrong; 

Time like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground, 

You like Anters from each fall rebound. X — 


H. St. Jolm. 


—_— wot. ” * 


—— 


To Mr. Dryden on his VIRGIL. 


IS ſaid that Phidias gave 2 living Grace, 
1 To the card Image of a beauteous Face, 
That the cold Marble might even ſeem to bs 

The Life, and the true Life, the Imag'ry. 


1 


Tou paſs that Artiſt, Sir, and all his Nude; 


Making the beſt of Roman Poets ours , . \ 

With ſuch Effect, we know not which to call 

The Imitation, which th' Original. : _ 

What Virgil lent, you pay in equal Weight fi So 
The charming Beauty of the Coin 10 Mr. Th 


And ſuch the M2 of your Impreſs, Wi 
Jos ſeem the very Author you tranſlate. 


[ 107 } 


Tig certain were he now alive with us, 
And did revolving Deſtiny conſtrain, 
To dreſs his Thoughts in Engliſh ver again, 
Himſelf cou'd write no e than thus. 


His old Encominm never did appear 
So true as now; Romans and Greeks ſubmit 


Something of late is in our Language writ, 
More nobly great than the tam'd Lliadi were. 


5 Ja. Wright. 


— 


— — 


— 


To Mr. Dryden on his Tranſlations. 


A Flow'rs tranſplanted from a Sourbern Sky, 

| But hardly bear, or in the railing dye, 

Miſſing their Native Sun, at beſt retain 

Burt a taint Odour, and hut live with Pain: 

So Roman Poetry by Moderns taught, 
Wanting the Warmth with which its Author wrote 
Is a dead Image, and a worthleſs Draught. 

While we transfuſe, the nimble Spirit flies, 

Eſcapes unfeen, evaporates, and dyes. 


Who then attempt to ſhew the Ancients Wit, 
Muſt copy with the Genius that they writ. 
Whence we conclude from thy tranſlated Song, 
So jult, ſo warm, ſo ſmooth, and yet ſo ſtrong, * 
Thou Heav'nly Charmer ! Soul of Harmony ! 
That all their Geniuſſes reviv'd in thee. 


Thy Trumpet ſounds, the dead are rais'd to Light, 
New-born they riſe, and take to Heay'n their Flight; 
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[ 108 ] 
Deckt in thy Verſe, as clad with Rayes, they ſhine 
All Glorify'd, Immortal and Divine. 


As Britain, in rich Soil abounding wide, 
Furniſh'd for Uſe, for Luxury, and Pride, 
Yet ſpreads her wanton Sails on ev'ry Shore, 
For Foreign Wealth, inſatiate ſtill of more; . 
To her own Wool, the Silks of Aſia joins, 
And to her plenteous Harveſts, udian Mines: 
So Dryden, not contented with the Fame 
Of his own Works, tho' an immortal Name, 
To Lands remote he ſends his learned Muſe, 
The nobleſt Seeds of Foreign Wit to chuſe. 
Feaſting our Senſe ſo many various Ways, 8 
Say, Is't thy Bounty, or thy Thirſt of Praiſe? 
That by comparing others, all might ſee, 
Who molt excell'd, are yet excell'd by thee. | 


- George Granville, 
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The Firſt Paſtoral. 
O R, 


Tityrus and Melibceus. 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Occafion of the firſt Paſtoral was this. When Auguſtus 


had ſetled himſelf in the Roman Empire, that he might 
reward his Veteran Troops for their paſt Service, he di- 


ſtributed among em all the Lands that lay about Cre- 


mona and Mantua: turning out the right Owners for 
having fided with his Enemies. Virgil was a Sufferer 
among the reſt; who afterwards recover'd his Eſtate by 
Mecznas's Interceſſion, and as an Inſtance of his Gra- 
tirude compos*d the following Paſtoral; where he ſets out 
his own Good Fortune in the Perſon of Tityrus, and the 
Calamities of his Mantuan Neighbours in the Character 
F Melibœus. 5 


MELIBOE US. 
Eneath the Shade which Beechen Boughs 
- diffuſe, 8 
You Tity'rus entertain your Silvan Muſe: 


Round the wide World in Baniſnment 
we rome, 


[ 


Forc'd from our pleaſing Fields and Native Rome : 


Vol. I B 


. 
—— — ũʒ . — — . —— — 
* — . 


2 F180 14% 
While ſtretch'd at Eaſe you ſing your happy Loves: 5 
And Amarillis fills the ſhady Groves. 
T24TX RUS, | 
Theſe Bleſſings, Friend, a Deity beſtow'd: 
For never can I deem him leſs than God. 
The tender Firſtlings of my Woolly breed 
Shall on his holy Altar often blecd. 10 
He gave my Kine to graze the Flow'ry Plain: 
And to my Pipe renew'd the Rural Strain. 
MELIB OE US. 
I envy not your Fortune, but admire, 
That while the raging Sword and waſtful Fire 
Deſtroy the wretched Neighbourhood around, If 
No Hoſtile Arms approach your happy Ground. 
Far diff rent is my Fate: my feeble Goats 
With pains I drive from their forſaken Cotes. 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the Rocks has left her Young; 20 
(The Hope and Promiſe of my failing Fold: 
My Loſs by dire Portents the Gods foretold : 
For had I not been blind I might have ſeen 
Yon riven Oak, the faireſt of the Green, 
And the hoarſe Raven, on the blaſted Bough, 25 
By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming Blow. 
But tell me, Tiryrus, what Heav'nly Power 
Preſerv'd your Fortunes in that fatal Hour? 


Paſt. I. 


Paſt. | 
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. Paſt. I. P ASTOR ALS. 
5 TITYRUS. 
Fool that I was, I thought Imperial Rome : 


Like Mantua, where on Market-days we come, 30 
And thether drive our tender Lambs from home. 
So Kids and W helps their Sires and Dams expreſs: 
And ſo the Great I meaſur'd by the Leſs. 
But Country Towns, compar'd with her, appear 
Like Shrubs, when lofty Cypreſſes are near. 35 
MELIBOEUS. 
What Great Occaſion call'd you hence to Rome? 
TiTYRUS. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho” flow to come: 
15 Nor did my Search of Liberty begin, 3 
Till my black Hairs were chang'd upon my Chin. 4 
Nor Amarill;s wou'd vouchſafe a look, 40 | 
Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely Swain, 

[ fought not Freedom, nor aſpir'd to Gain: 
Tho' many a Victim from my Folds was bought, | 
And many a Cheeſe to Country Markets brought, 45 I! 
Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent, 1 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. I! 

2 MELIBOEUS. | 
W. We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your Miſtreſs mourn li 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return: 

We wonder'd why ſhe kept her Fruit fo long, 70 
For whom ſo late th' ungather'd Apples hung. | 


20 


| 
| 
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4 VIRGIL Paſt. I. iſ Ste. 


But now the Wonder ceaſes, ſince Iſee | And 
She kept them only, Tiryrus, for thee. 
For thee the bubling Springs appear'd to mourn, TI 
And whiſp'ring Pines made Vows for thy return. 55 W And ] 
TITYRUS: The ! 
What ſhou'd I do! while here I was enchain'd? And t 
No glimpſe of Godlike Liberty remain'd ? er 1 
Nor cou'd I hope in any place but there, Forge 


To find a God fo preſent to my Pray'r. 
There firſt the Youth of Heav'nly Birth I view'd; 60 Bur 


For whom our Monthly Victims are renew'd. Beneat 
He heard my Vows, and graciouſly decreed And fe 
My Grounds to be reſtor'd, my former Flocks to feed. ¶ Or try 

MELIBOEUS. The re 


O Fortunate Old Man! whoſe Farm remains A Rac 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains, = O muſt 


I ho' Ruſhes overſpread the Neighb'ring Plains. Nor aft 
Tho” here the Marſhy Grounds approach your Fields, ¶ Are we 
And there the Soil a Stony Harveſt yields. No mo 
Your teeming Ewes ſhall no ſtrange Meadows try, Or ſhall 
Nor fear a Rott from tainted Company. - 70YAnd rul 


Behold yon bord'ring Fence of Sallow Trees [Bees: Did we 
Is fraught with Flow'rs, the Flow'rs are fraught with On theſ 
The buſie Bees with a ſoft murm'ring Strain Good H 
Invite to gentle Sleep the lab'ring Swain. Now let 
W hile from the neighb' ring Rock, with rural Songs, 7/fThe Fru 


The Pruner's Voice the pleaſing Dream prolongs ; 
4 


— 


Paſt. I. PAST ORAL S. 


. Stock-Doves and Turtles tell their Am'rous pain, 
And from the lofty Elms of Love complain. 
EE 
Th' Inhabitants of Seas and Skies ſhall change, 
5 And Fith on Shoar and Stags in Air ſhall range, 80 
The bamiſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tris drink: 
Eer I, forſaking Gratitude and Truth, 
Forget the Figure of that Godlike Youth. 
MELIBOEUS: 
60 But we muſt beg our Bread in Climes unknown, 85 
Bencath the ſcorching or the freezing Lone. 
And ſome to far Oaxzs ſhall be fold; 
ed. Or try the Lyb:an Heat, or Scythian Cold. 
The reſt among the Britains be confin'd; 


O muſt the wretched Exiles ever mourn, 

Nor after length of rowling Years retuin? 
ds, © Are we condemn'd by Fate's unjuſt Decree, 

No more our Houſes and our Homes to ſee? 


A Race of Men from all the World diſ-join'd. 90 
8 


7 Or ſhall we mount again the Rural Throne, Ty 
70 And rule the Country Kingdoms, once our own! 
Bees: Did we for theſe Barbarians plant and ſow, 

- with On theſe, on theſe, our happy Fields beſtow ? 8 


Good Heay'n what dire Effects from civil Diſcord flow! 
Now let me graff my Pears, and prune the Vine; 100 


38, 75 the Fruit is theirs, the Labour only mine. 


$3 


6 EF Paſt. I. 
Fare wel my Paſtures, my Paternal Stock, 
My fruitful Fields, and my more fruitful Flock ! 
No more, my Goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy Cliffs, or crop the flowry Thyme! 10 
No more, extended in the Grot below, 
Shall ſee you browzing on the Mountain's brow 
The prickly Shrubs; and after on the bare, 
Lean down the deep Abyſs, and hang in Air. 109 
No more my Sheep ſhall ſip the Morning Dew; 
No more my Song ſhall pleaſe the Rural Crue: © 
Adieu, my tuneful Pipe! and all the World adieu! 

| TITYRUS.. 

This Night, at leaſt, with me forget your Care; 
Cheſnuts and Curds and Cream ſhall be your fare: 
The Carpet-ground ſhallbe with Leaves o'erſpread; 115 
And Boughs ſhall weave a Cov'ring for your. Head. 
For ſee yon ſunny Hill the Shade extends 
And curling Smoke from Cottages aſcends. 
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Paſt. U. PASTORALS. 
T he Second Paſtoral. | 
A O R, 1 55 


ALEXIS 


The ARGUMENT. » 


be Commentators can by no means agree on the Perſon of 
Alexis, but are all of Opinion that ſome Beautiful 
Vuth is meant by him, to whom Virgil here makes 
Love; in Corydon's Language and Simplicity. His 
way of Courtſhip is wholly Paſtoral : He complains of the 
_ Zoy's Coyneſs, recommends himſelf for his Beauty and 
Tn Skill in Piping , invites the Touth into the Country, 
155 where he promiſes him the Diverſions of the Place; with 

a ſuitable Preſent of Nuts and Apples : But when he 
finds nothing will prevail, he reſolves to quit his trouble- 
fome Amour, and betake bimſelf again to his former 


* Buſmeſs. 
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IOung Crydon, th' unhappy Shepherd 
El Swain, — OY 
The fair Alexis loy'd, but lov'd in vain: 
And underneath the Beechen Shade, 


alone, 


Thus to the Woods and Mountains made his Moan.- 


* 
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8 1 IROI -s Paſt. II. 
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Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 

And muſt I die unpitied, and unheard? 

Now the green\Lizard in the Grove is laid, 

The Sheep enjoy the coolneſs of the Shade 

And Theſtilis wild Thime and Garlick beats 

For Harveſt Hinds, o'cr{pent with Toil and Heats: 
While in the ſcorching Sun I trace in vain 

Thy flying footſteps o'er the burning Plain. 

The creaking Locuſts with my Voice conſpire, 
They fry'd with Heat, and I with fierce Deſire. 
How much more eaſie was it to ſuſtain 

Proud Amarill:is, and her haughty Reign, 

The Scorns of Young Menalcas, once my caro, 
Tho' he was black, and thou art Heav'nly fair. 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting Face; 
Beauty's a Charm, but ſoon the Charm will paſs: 
White Lillies lye neglected on the Plain, 

While dusky Hyacinths for uſe remain. 

My Paſſion is thy Scorn; nor wilt thou know 
What Wealth I have, what Gifts J can beſtow : 
What Stores my Dairies and my Folds contain; 
A thouſand Lambs that wander on the Plain: 
New Milk that all the Winter never fails, 

And all the Summer overflows the Pails: 
Amphion {ung not ſweeter to his Herd, 


When ſummon'd Stones the Theban 'Turrets rear'd. 


Nor am I ſo deform'd; for late I ſtood 
Upon the Margin of the briny Flood; 


10 


15 


20 


27 


30 


29 
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The Winds were ſtill, and if the Glaſs be true, 

With Daphnis I may vie, tho? judg'd by you. 

O leave the noiſie Town, O come and fee 35 
Our Country Cotts, and live content with me! 

To wound the flying Deer, and from their Cotes 
With me to drive a-field, the browzing Goats : 

To pipe and ſing, and in our Country Strain 

To Copy, or perhaps contend with Paz. | 40 
Pan taught to join with Wax unequal Reeds, 

Pan loves the Shepherds, and their Flocks he feeds : 
Nor ſcorn the Pipe; Amyntas, to be taught, 

With all his Kiſſes wou'd my Skill have bought. 
Of ſeven ſmooth Joints a mellow Pipe I have, 45 
Which with his dying Breath Damætas gave: 

And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee; 

For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 


_ His Eyes Amyntas durſt not upward lift, 
For much he grudg'd the Praiſe, but more the Gift. ga 


Beſides two Kids that in the Valley ſtray'd, 

I found by chance, and to my Fold convey'd: 

They drein two bagging Udders every day; 

And theſe ſhall be Companions of thy Play. 

Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian Strain, FF 
Which Theſtil:s had often beg'd in vain: 

And ſhe ſhall have them, if again ſhe ſues, 

Since you the Giver and the Gift refuſe. 

Come to my longing Arms, my lovely Care, 


And take the Preſents which the Nymphs prepare. 60 | 


10 a Paſt. II. 


White Lillies in full Caniſters they bring, 

With all the Glories of the Purple Spring, 

The Daughters of the Flood have ſearch'd the Mead 
For Violets pale, and cropt the Poppy's Head: 

The ſhort Narciſſus and fair Daffodil, 65 
Mncics to pleaſe the Sight, and Caſſia ſweet to ſmell: 
And ſet ſoft Hyacinths with Iron blue, 

To ſhade marſh Marigolds of ſhining Hue. 

Some bound in Order, others looſely ſtrow'd, 

To dreſs thy Bow'r, and trim thy new Abode. 70 
My ſeit will ſearch our planted Grounds at home, 

For downy Peaches and the gloſhe Plum: 

And thraſh the Cheſnuts in the Neighb'ring Grove, 
Such as my Amarillis us'd to love. 


And both in Noſegays ſhall be bound for thee. 

Ah, Corydin, ah poor unhappy Swain, 

Alexis will thy homely Gifts diſdain: 9 
Nor, ſhouldſt thou offer all thy little Store, 

Will rich las yield, but offer more. 80 
W hat have I done, to name that wealthy Swain, 

So powerful are his Preſents, mine ſo mean! 

The Boar amidſt my Cryſtal Streams I bring; 

And Southern Winds to blaſt my flowry Spring. 

Ah cruel Creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe? 85 
The Gods to live in Woods have left the Skies. 

And Godlike Paris in th' Idean Grove, 

To Priam's Wealth preferr'd Oenone's Love. 


The Laurel and the Myrtle ſweets agree; 75 


5 


70 


24 


fo 
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In Cities which ſhe built, let Pallas Reign; 
Tow'rs are for Gods, but Foreſts for the Swain. 90 
The greedy Lyoneſs the Wolf purſues, | 
The Wolf the Kid, the wanton Kid the Browze: 
Alexis thou art chas'd by Crydon; 

All follow ſev'ral Games, and each his own. 

See from afar the Fields no longer ſmoke, or 
The ſweating Steers unharnaſs'd from the Yoke, 
Bring, as in Triumph, back the crooked Plough); 
The Shadows lengthen as the Sun goes low. 

Cool Breezes now the raging Heats remove 

Ah, cruel Heav'n! that made no Cure for Love! 100 
I wiſh for balmy Sleep, but wiſh in vain: 

Love has no bounds in Pleaſure, or in Pain. 

What frenzy, Shepherd, has thy Soul poſleſs'd, 

Thy Vineyard lyes half prun'd, and half undreſs'd. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire: log 
Mind what the common wants of Life require. 
On Willow Twigs employ thy weaving care: 
And find an cafier Love, tho? not ſo fair. 


> 
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The Third Paſtoral 


O R, 


PALAMON 


| Menalcas, Damætas, Palzmon. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Damætas and Menalcas, after ſome ſmart ſtrokes of 
Country Railery, reſolve tu try wh) has the moſt Skill at 
a Song; and accordingly make their Neighbour Palæ- 
mon Fudge of their Performances: Who, after a full 
hearing of both Parties, declares himſelf unfit for the 
Deciſion of ſo weighty a Controverſie, and leaves the Vi- 
tory undetermin'd. 
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MENAL CAS. 
= O, Swain, what Shepherd owns thoſe 
5 ragged Sheep? | 
1 DAMATAS. 


Agan's they are, he gave 'em me to keep. 
| .  MENALCAS. 
Unhappy Shcep of an Unhappy Swain, 


While he Neerz courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damſel ſhall obtain; 
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Paſt. III. PASTORALS. 13 


Thou, Varlet, doſt thy Maſter's gains devour : 
Thou milk'ſt his Ewes, and often twice an hour; 
Of Graſs and Fodder thou defraud'ſt the Dams: 
And of their Mothers Dugs the ſtarving Lambs. 
DAMATAS. 

Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to Men: 10 
We know who did your Buſineſs, how, and when. 
And in what Chappel too you plaid your Prize; 4 
And what the Goats obſerv'd with leering Eyes: . 
The Nymphs were kind, and laught, and there your '$ 

[ ſafety lyes. 


MENALCAS. 
Yes, when I crept the Hedges of the Leys; 15 
Cut Micon's tender Vines, and ſtole the Stays. 
DAM AKT AS. 
Or rather, when beneath yon ancient Oak, 
The Bow of Daphnis and the Shafts you broke: 
When the fair Boy recciv'd the Gitt of right; 
And but for Miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpight. 20 
| MENAECAS. 
What Nonſenſe wou'd the Fool thy Maſter prate, 
When thou, his Knave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate! 
Did I not ſee you, Raſcal, did I not! 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's Goat? 
His Mungril bark'd, I ran to his relief, 25 
And cry'd, There, there he goes; ſtop, ſtop the Thick, 
Diſcover'd and defeated of your Prey, 
You ſculk'd behind the Fence, and ſncak'd away. 


14 n Paſt. III. 
DAM T As. 
An honeſt Man may freely take his own; 
The Goat was mine, by Singing fairly won. 30 


A ſolemn Match was made; He loſt the Prize, 
Ask Damon, ask if he the Debt denies; 8 
I think he darts not, if he does, he lies. 
MENALCAS. 
Thou ſing with him, thou Booby; never Pipe 
Was fo profan'd to touch that blubber'd Lip: 35 
Dunce at the beſt; in Streets but ſcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy Straw, the ſtupid Crowd. 
DAMATAS. 
To bring it to the Tryal, will you dare 
Our Pipes, our Skill, our Voices to compare? 
My Brinded Heifer to the Stake I lay; 40 
Two Thriving Calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day: 
And twice beſides her Beeſtings never fail 
To ſtore the Dairy, with a brimming Pail. 
Now back your Singing with an equal Stake. 
MENALCAS. 
That ſhou'd be ſeen, if I had one to make. 47 
You know too well I feed my Father's Flock: 
Whzt can I wager from the common Stock ? 
A Stepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my Hen-peck'd Sire, and orders me. 


Both number twice a day the Milky Dams; 0 


And once ihe takes the tale of all the Lambs. 


Paſt. III. PASTORALS. 15 


But ſince you will be mad, and ſince you may 

Suſpect my Courage, if I ſhould not lay; 

The Pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good: 

Two Bowls I have, well turn'd of Beechen Wood; 55 

Both by divine Alcimedon were made; 

To neither of them yet the Lip is laid. 

The Lids are Ivy, Grapes in cluſters lurk, 

Beneath the Carving of the curious Work. 

Two Figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 60 

Conon, and what's his Name who made the Sphere 

And ſhew'd the Seaſons of the ſliding Year, 

Inſtructed in his Trade the Lab'ring Swain, 

And when to reap, and when to ſow the Grain? 
DAMATAS. 

And I have two, to match your pair, at home; 65 
The Wood the ſame, from the ſame Hand they come : 
The kimbo Handles ſeem with Bears-foot cary'd 3 
And never yet to Table have been ſervd :- 

Where Orpheus on his Lyre laments his Love, 

With Beaſts encompaſs'd, and a dancing Grove: 70 

But theſe, nor all the Proffers you can make, 

Are worth the Heifar which I ſet to ſtake. 
MENALCAS. 

No more delays, vain Boaſter, bur begin: 
I prophecy before-hand I ſhall win. 
Falamon ſhall be Judge how ill you rhime, 7s 
P11 teach you how to brag another time. 


16 Nr Paſt. III. 


DAM AE T As. 
Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you can: 
T fear not you, nor yet a better Man. 
With Silence, Neighbour, and Attention wait : 
For 'tis a buſineſs of a high Debate. 5 0 
PAL AMON. 

Sing then; the Shade affords a proper place; 8 
The Trees are cloath'd with Leaves, the Fields with Graſs, 
The Bloſſoms blow; the Birds on Buſhes ſing; 

And Nature has accompliſn'd all the Spring. 
The Challenge to Dameras ſhall belong, 85 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under Song: 
Each in his turn your tuneful Numbers bring; 
By turns the tuneful Muſes love to ſing. 
D AMA TAS. 

From the great Father of the Gods above 
My Muſe begins; for all is full of Fove 90 
To Fove the care of Heav'n and Earth belongs; 

My Flocks he bleſſes, and he loves my Songs. 
MENALCAS. 
Me Phæbus loves; for he my Mule inſpires; 
And in her Songs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him, the God of Shepherds and their Sheep, 95 
My Walen Hyacinths, and my Bays I keep. 
DAMATAS. 

My Phyllis Me with pelted Apples plyes, 

Then tripping to the Woods the Wanton hies: 8 
And wiſhes to be ſeen, before ſhe flies. 
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Paſt. III. PASTORALS. t7 


MENALCAS. 

But fair Amyntas comes unask'd to me; 190 
And offers Love; and fits upon my Knee: © 
Not Delia to my Dogs is known ſo well as he. 

DAMATAS. 

To the dear Miſtreſs of my Love-ſick Mind, 

Her Swain a pretty Preſent has deſign'd: ; 

I ſaw two Stock-doves billing, and e' er long 105 
Will take the Neſt, and Hers ſhall be the Young. 
ME NAL CAs8. 

Ten ruddy Wildings in the Wood I found, 

And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground; 

I ſent Amyntas all my preſent Store; 

And will, to Morrow, ſend as many more. 110 
DAM T A8. 

The lovely Maid lay panting in my Arms; 

And all ſhe ſaid and did was full of Charms. 

Winds, on your Wings to Heav'n her Accents bear; 

Such words as Heav'n alone is fit to hear. 

NMENAL C A8. 

Ah! what avails it me, my Love's delight, 117 

To call you mine, when abſent from my ſight! 
I hold the Nets, while you purſue the Prey ; 
And muſt not ſhare the Dangers of the Day. 

DAMATAS. 

I keep my Birth- day: ſend my Phillis home; 

At Sheering- time, Jolas, you may come. 120 


'Vor. 2. 


18 „ 
MENALCAS. 
With Phillis I am more in grace than you: 5 


Paſt. III. 


Her Sorrow did my parting- ſteps purſue: 
Adieu my Dear, ſhe ſaid, a long Adicu. 
DAM T As. 
The Nightly Wolf is baneful to the Fold, 
Storms to the Wheat, to Budds the bitter Cold; 125 
But from my frowning Fair, more Ills I find, 
Than from the Wolves, and Storms, and W inter-wind. 
MEN ALC A8. 
The Kids with pleaſure browze the buſhy Plain, 
The Show'rs are grateful to the ſwelling Grain : 
To teeming Ewes the Sallow's tender tree; 130 
But more than all the World my Love to me. 
DAMATAS. 
Pollio my Rural Verſe vouchſafes to read: 
A Heyfar, Mules, for your Patron breed. 
MENALCAS. 
My Pollio writes himſelf, a Bull be bred 
With ſpurning Heels, and with a butting Head. 135 
DAMATAS. 
Who Pollo loves, and who his Muſe admires, 
Let Pollio's fortune crown his full defires. 
Let Myrrh inſtead of Thorn his Fences fill : 
And Show'rs of Hony from his Oaks diſtil. 
MENALCAS. 
Who hates not living Bævius, let him be 149 


(Dead Mevirs) damn'd to love thy Works and thee : | 
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En, PASTORAES. 


The ſame ill taſte of Senſe wou'd ſerve to join 
Dog Foxes in the Yoak, and ſheer the Swine. 
DAMATAS. 

Ye Boys who pluck the Flow'rs, and ſpo:l the Spring, 
Beware the ſecret Snake, that ſhoots a Sting. 145 
MENALCAS. 

Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly Shcep, 
4 The Ground is falſe, the running Streams are deep: 
ce, they have caught the Father of the Flock; 
Who drys his Fleece upon the neighb'ring Rock. 


DAMATAS. 
From Rivers drive the Kids, and fling your Hook; 
Anon I'll waſh 'em in the ſhallow Brook. 1571 
MENAL C As. 
To fold, my Flock; when Milk is dry'd with heat, 
In vain the Milk-maid tugs an empty Teat. 
DAMATAS. 
How lank my Bulls from plenteous paſture come! 
Tos But Love that drains the Herd, deſtroys the Groom. 1575 


MENALCAS. 
My Flocks are free from Love; yet look ſo thin, 
Their Bones are barely cover'd with their Skin. 
What Magick has bewitch'd the woolly Dams, 
And what ill Eyes beheld the tender Lambs? 
DAM TAS. Ds 
Say, where the round of Heav'n, which all contains, y- 
To three ſhort Ells on Earth our ſight reſtrains: 161 © 
Tell that, and riſe a Phehw for thy pains. 
| C 2 
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MENALC AS. 5 
Nay tell me firſt, in what new Region ſprings 
A Flow'r, that beats inſcrib'd the Names of Kings: 
And thou ſhalt gain a Preſent as Divine. 167 
As Phabus ſelf; for Phillis ſhall be thine. 
PALAMON. 
So nice a diff 'rence in your Singing lyes, 
That both have won, or both deſery'd the Prize. 
Reſt equal happy both; and all VHo prove 
The bitter Sweets, and pleaſing Pains of Love. 170 
Now dam the Ditches, and the Floods reſtrain : 
Their moiſture has already drench'd the Plain. 
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Paſt. IV. FASIDOK AE. 


The Fourth TOs 


O R, 


+ LL 4 6 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Poet celebrates the Birth-day of Salonius, the Sou of 


Pollio, born in the Conſulſhip of his Father, after the 
taking of Salonæ, a City in Dalmatia. Many of the 
Verſes are tranſlated from one of the Sybils, who pro- 
885 of our Saviour's Birth. 


=: Muſe begin a loftier ſtrain! 
* Though lowly Shrubs and Trees that 
hade the Plain, 
QCYf= Delight not all; Sicilian Muſe, prepare 
To make the vocal Woods deſerve a 
Conſul's care. 
The laſt great Ape, foretold by ſacr:d Rhymes, 7 
Renews its finiſh'd Courſe, Saturnian times 
Row round again, and mighty Years, begun 
From their firſt Orb, in radiant Circles run. 
The baſe degenerate Iron-off-ſpring ends; 
A golden Progeny from Heav'n deſcends; 


22 VIRGTIL's 


O chaſt Lucina ſpeed the Mother's pains, 
And haſte the glorious Birth; thy own Apollo reigns ! 
ne lovely Boy, with his auſpicious Face, 

Shall P»!/zo's Conſulſhip and Triumph grace; 

Majeſtick Months ſet out with him to their ap- 
pointed Race. 15 

The Father baniſh'd Virtue ſhall reſtore, 

And Crimes ſhall threat the guilty World no more. 

The Son ſhall lead the life of Gods, and be 

By Gods and Heroes ſeen, and Gods and Heroes ſee. 


Paſt. IV. 


The jarring Nations he in peace ſhall bind, 20 
And with paternal Virtues rule Mankind. 

Unbidden Earth ſhall wreathing Ivy bring, 

And fragrant Herbs (the promiſes of Spring) © 


As her firſt Off rings to her Infant King. 

The Goats with ſtrutting Dugs ſhall homeward ſpeed, 
And lowing Herds, ſecure from Lyons feed. 26 
His Cradle ſhall with riſing Flow'rs be crown'd; 

The Serpents Brood ſhall dic : the ſacred ground 

Shall Weeds and pois'nous Plants refuſe to bear, 

Fach common Buth ſhall Syrian Roſes wear. 39 
But when Heroick Verſe his Youth ſhall raiſe, 

And form it to Hereditary Praiſe ; - 


VUnlabour'd Harveſts ſhall the Fields adorn, 


And cluſter'd Grapes ſhall bluſh on every Thorn, 


The knotted Oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of Honey weep, 35 


And through the Matted Graſs the liquid Gold ſhall crecp 
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Paſt. IV. PNA. ö 
Yet, of old Fraud {ome footſteps ſhall remain, | 


The Merchant ſtiil ſhall plough the deep for gain: % 


Great Cities ſhall with Walls be compals'd round; 

And ſharpen'd Shares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. 49 

Another Typhis ſhall new Seas explore, 

Another Argos land the Chiefs, upon th” Iberian Shore. 

Another Helen other Wars creatc, 

And great Achilles urge the 1r9jan Fate: 

But when to ripen'd Man-hood he ſhall grow, 45 

The greedy Sailer ſhall the Seas forego ; 

No Keel ſhall cut the Waves for foreign Ware; 

For every Soil ſhall every Prodict bear, 

The labouring Hind his Oxen ſhall disjoin, 

No Plow ſhall hurt the Glebe, no Proniva-hnk 
the Vine: L 3 0 

Nor Wool thall in diſſembled Colours thine. 

But the luxurious Father of the Fold, 

With native Purple, and unborrow'd Gold, 

Beneath his pompous Flce:e ſhail proudly ſweat: 75 

And under Tyr:an Robes the Lamb thall blear. 

The Fates, when they this happy Web have ſpun, 

Shall bleſs the ſacred Clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 

Mature in Y cars, to ready Honours move, | 

O of Cceleſtial Seed! O foſter Son of J 60 

See, lab'ring Nature calls thee to ſuſtain 

The nodding Frame of Heav'n, and Earth, and Main 

See to their Baſe reſtor'd, Earth, Seas, and Air, 

And joyful Ages from behind, in crowding Ranks appear, 


24 F-IRGTE Paſt. IV. 
[oo ſing thy Praiſe, wou'd Heav'n my breath prolong, 
Infuſing Spirits worthy ſuch a Song; 66 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my Layes, 
i Nor Linus crown'd with never-fading Bayes : 
\8 Though each his Heav'nly Parent ſhou'd inſpire; 
'\8 The Muſe inſtruct the Voice, and Phæbus tune the Lyre. 
8x Shou'd Pan contend in Verſe, and thou my Theme, 71 
| Arcadian Judges ſhou'd their God condemn. 
1 Begin, auſpicious Boy, to caſt about 
| | Thy Infant Eyes, and with a ſmile, thy Mother ſingle out; 
8 Thy Mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 75 
The nauſeous Qualms of ten long Months and Travel 
39 to requite. 
| ö Then ſmile; the frowning Infant's Doom is read, 
| | No God {hall crown the Board, nor Goddeſs bleſs the 
1 Bed. 
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LV. PASTORAL 8. 


— —_ — 5 Ss” 
— 6s 


The Fifth Paſtoral.” 


DHASHNILS 


The ARGUMENT. 


Mopſus and Menalcas, wo very expert Shepherds at a 
Song, begin one by conſent to the Memory of Daphnis ; 
who is ſuppos d, by the beſt Criticks, torepreſent Julius 
Cæſar. Mopſus laments his Death, Menalcas pro- 1 
claims his Divinity. The whole Eclogue conſiſting of au 1 
Elegie and am A pot heſſis. 0 


MENALCAS. 
Px N CE on the Downs our Flocks toge- 
TAR ther feed, | 
And ſince my Voice can match your 
tuneful Reed, 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful 


Shade, 
Which Hazles, intermix'd with Elms, have made? 
MOS Us. 
Whether you pleaſe that S wan Scene to take, xv 
Where whiſtling Winds uncertain Shadows make: 


26 J Paſt. V. 


Or will you to the cooler Cave ſucceed, 
Whoſe Mouth the curling Vines have overſpread? 


MENALC As. 
Your Merit and your Years command the Choice: 
Amyntas only rivals you in Voice. 10 
M OPS Us. 


W hat will not that preſuming Shepherd dare, 
Who thinks his Voice with Phzbus may compare? 
MENALCAS. | 
Begin you firſt; if either Alcon's Praiſc, 
Or dying Phyllis have inſpir'd your Lays: 
If her you mourn, or Carus you commend, 15 
Begin, and Tricyrus your Flock ſhall tend. 
MOPSUS. 
Or ſhall I rather the ſad Verſe repcar, 
Which on the Beeches Bark I lately writ : 
] writ, and ſung betwixt; now bring the Swain 
Whoſe Voice you boaſt, and let him try the Strain. 20 
MENALCAS. 
Such as the Shrub to the tall Olive ſhows, 
Or the pale Sallow to the bluſhing Roſe; 
Such is his Voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compar'd to thine, in {ſweetneſs and in height. 
: MOPSUS. 
No more, but ſit and hear the promis'd Lay, 27 
The gloomy Grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The Nymphs about the breathleſs Body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his crucl Fate. 


Paſt. V. PASTORALS. 


The Trees and Floods were witneſs to their Tears: 

At length the rumour reach'd his Mother's Ears. 30 
The wretched Parent, with a pious haſte, 

Came running, and his lifeleſs Limbs embrac'd. 

She ſigh'd, ſhe ſob'd, and, furious with deſpair, 

She rent her Garments, and ſhe tore her Hair: 8 
Accuſing all the Gods and every Star. 35 
The Swains forget their Shcep, nor near the brink 

Of running Waters brought their Herds to drink. 

The thirſty Cattle, of themſelves, abſtain'd 

From Water, and their graſſy Fare diſdain'd. 

The death of Daphnis Woods and Hills deplore, 45 
They caſt the ſound to Lybz2's deſart Shore; © 
The Lybian Lion's hear, and hearing roar. 

Fierce Tygers Daphnis taught the Yoke to bear; 

And firſt with curling Ivy dreis'd the Spear: 

Daphnis did Rites to Bacchus firſt ordain; 45 
And holy Revels for his recling Train. 

As Vines the 'Trecs, as Grapes the Vines adorn, 

As Bulls the Herds, and Fields the Yellow Corn; 

So bright a Splendor, ſo divine a Grace, 

The glorious Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious Race. Fo 
When envious Fate the Godlike Daphnzs took, 

Our guardian Gods the Fields and Plains forſook : 

Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming Grain, 

Nor Phebus fed his Oxen on the Plain: 

No fruitful Crop the ſickly Fields return; 75 
But Oats and Darnel choak the riſing Corn. 


, 


| 
| 
| 


28 ME HG E NY „ -Pait.'V. 

And where the Vales with Violets once were crown'd. 

Now knotty Burrs and Thorns diſgrace the Ground. 

Come, Shepherds, come, and ſtrow with Leaves the 

Such Funeral Rites your Dapbnis did ordain. {Plain 

With Cypreſs Boughs the Cryſtal Fountains hide, 61 

And foftly let the running Waters glide 

A laſting Monument to Daphnis raiſe; 

With this Inſcription to record his Praiſe, 

Dapbnis, the Fields Eel ght, the Shepherd's Love, 65 

Renown'd on Earth, and deify'd above. 

W hoſe Flock excell'd the faireſt on the Plains, 

But leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs'd the Swains. 
MENALCAS. 

Oh heav'nly Poet! fuch thy Verſe appears, 
So ſweet, fo charming to my raviſh'd Ears, 70 
As to the weary Swain, with Cares oppreſt, 

Beneath the Silvan Shade, refreſhing Reſt: 

As to the feavoriſh Travellor, when firſt 

He finds a Cryſtal Stream to quench his Thirſt. 

In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 77 
And ſcarce your Maſter could perform ſo wal 

O fortunate young Man, art leaft your Lays 

Are next to his, and claim the ſecond Praiſe. 

Such as they are my rural Songs I join, 

To raiſe our Daphnis to the Pow'rs Divine ; 80 
For Daplmis was ſo good, to love what-e'cr was mine. 
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MOPS Us. 

How is my Soul with ſuch a Promiſe rais'd! 
For both the Boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Kimich has often made me long, 
To hear, lie him, ſo ſoft ſo ſweet a Song. 87 

ME LAN CAS. 

Daphnis, the Gueſt of Heav'n, with wondring Eyes, 

Views in the Milky Way, the ſtarry Skies: 
And far beneath him, from the ſhining Sphere, 
Beholds the moving Clouds, and rolling Year, 
For this, with chearful Cries the Woods reſound ; 90 
The Purple Spring arrays the various ground: 
The Nymphs and Shepherds dance and Paz himſelf 
is corwn'd. 
The Wolf no longer prowls for nightly Spoils, 
Nor Birds the Sprindges fear, nor Stags the Toils: 
For Daphnis reigns above; and deals from thence 95 
His Mother's milder Beams, and peaceful Influence. 
The Mountain tops unſhorn, the Rocks rejoice 
The lowly. Shrubs partake of Humane Voice. 
Aſſenting Nature, with a gracious nod, _—Y 
Proclaims him, and ſalutes the new-admitted God. 190 
Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine: 
Behold four hallow'd Altars we deſign, 
And two to thee, and two to Phebus riſe ; 
On both are offer'd Annual Sacrifice. 
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The holy Pricſts, at each returning Year, 107 
Two Bowls of Milk, and two of Oil ſhall bear; 5 
And I my ſelf the Gueſts with friendly Bowls will chear. « 
Two Goblets will I crown with ſparkling Wine, 
The gen'rous Vintage of the Chian Vine; 109 5 
Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the Nectar thine. - 
In Winter ſhall the Genial Feaſt be made 
Before the Fire; by Summer in the Shade. 
Dametas ſhall perform the Rites Divine; 
And Lictian Agon in the Song ſhall join. 
Alpbeſibaus, tripping, ſhall advance; 115 
And mimick Satyrs in his antick Dance. 
When to the Nymphs our annual Rites we pay, 
And when our Fields with Victims we ſurvey: 
While ſavage Boars delight in ſhady Woods, 
And finny Fiſh inhabit in the Floods 120 
While Bees on Thime, and Locuſts feed on Dew, 
Thy grateful Swains theſe Honours ſhall renew. 
Such Honours as we pay to Pow'rs Divine, 
To Bacchus and to Ceres, ſhall be thine. 124 
Such annual Honours ſhall be giv'n, and thou [Vow. 
Shalt hear, and ſhalt condemn thy Suppliants to their 
MOPSUS. 

What Pieſent worth thy Verſe can Mopſus find! 
Not the ſoft Whiſpers of the Southern Wind, 
That play through trembling Trees, delight me more; 
Nor murm'ring Billows on the ſounding Shore; 139 


Paſt. V. 
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Nor winding Streams that through the Valley glide; 
And the ſcarce cover'd Pebbles gently chide. 
| MENALCAS. 

Receive you firſt this tuneful Pipe; the ſame 
That play'd my Coridon's unhappy Flame. 
The fame that ſung Neara's conqu'ring Eyes; 135 
And, had the Judge been juſt, had won the Prize. 4 
| MOPSUS. 1 

Accept from me this Sheephook in exchange, 1 
The Handle Braſs; the Knobs in equal range. 1 
Antigenes, with Kiſſes, often try'd 3 
To beg this Preſent, in his Beauty's Pride; 8 
When Youth and Love are hard to be deny'd. 
But what I cou'd refuſe, to his Requeſt, 
Is yours unask'd, for you delerve it beſt. 
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The Sixth Paſtoral. 


$44. 4-4-6 


The ARGUMENT. 


wo young Shepherds Chromis and Mnaſylus, having been 

- often promisd a Song by Silenus, chance to catch him 
aſleep in this Paſloral; where they bind him Hand and 
Foot, and then claim his Promiſe. Silenus finding they 
won d be put off no longer, begins his Song; in which. he 
deſcribes the Formation of the Univerſe, and the Origi- 
nal of Animals, according to the Epicurean Philoſophy 

and then runs through the moſt ſurpriſing Transformations 
which have happen d in Nature ſince her Birth. This 
Paſtoral was deſign'd as a Complement to Syro the Epi- 
curean, who inſtructed Virgil and Varus in the Princi- 
ples of that Philoſophy. Silenus afts as Tutor, Chro- 
mis and Mnaſylus as the two Pupils. 


Firſt transferr'd to Rome Sicilian Strains: 
Nor bluſh'd the Doric Muſe to dyell 
| // on Mautuan Plains. | 
4 a zl But when I try'd her tender Voice, too 
—_ young, Ee gh 


And fighting Kings, and bloody Battels ſung ; - 
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Apollo check'd my Pride; and bade me feed 7 
My fatning Flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed. 
Admoniſn'd thus, while every Pen prepares 

To write thy Praiſes, Varus, and thy Wars, 

My Paſt'ral Muſe her humble Tribute brings 

And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe ings. 10 
For all who read, and reading, not diſdain 

Theſe rural Poems, and their lowly Strain, 

The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee, 

In every Grove, and every vocal Tree; ; 
And all the Silvan reign ſhall ſing of thee: Cy 
Thy Name, to Phebus and the Muſes known, 

Shall in the front of every Page be ſhown; . 
For he who ſings thy Praiſe, ſecures his own. 

Proceed, my Muſe: Two Satyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his Eaſe, their Syre Silenus found. 29 
Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his Load, 

They found him ſnoring in his dark abode; 0 
And ſciz'd with youthful Arms the drunken God. 

His roſie Wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of Wine, and floating on the floor. 25 
His empty Can, with Ears half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the day. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His Garland they unſtring, and bind his hands: 

For by the fraudſul God deluded long, 30 
They now reſolve to have ther promis'd Song. 
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Male came in, to make their Party good; 

The faireſt Neis of the Neighbouring Flood, 

And, while he ſtares around, with ſtupid Eyes, 

His Brows with Berries, and his Temples dies. 35 
He finds the Fraud, and, with a Smile, demands 

On what deſign the Boys had bound his Hands. 
Looſe me, he cxy'd; 'twas Impudence to find 

A ſleeping God, tis Sacrilege to bind. 

To you the promis'd Poem I will pay; 49 
The Nymph ſhall be rewarded in her way. 

He rais'd his voice; and ſoon a num'rous throng 

Of tripping Satyrs crowded to the Song. 

And Sylvan Fauns, and Savage Beaſts advanc'd, 


And nodding Foreſts to the Numbers danc'd. 45 
Not by Hemonian Hills the Thracian Bard, 
Nor awful Phebus was on Pindus heard, 5 


With deeper ſilence, or with more regard. 
He ſung the ſecret Seeds of Nature's Frame; 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Flame, yo 
Fell through the mighty Void; and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly Ball. 

The tender Soil then ſtiffning by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded Earth, the bounding Scas. 
Then Earth and Ocean various Forms diſcloſe; 55 
And a new Sun to the new World aroſe. 

And Miſts condens'd to Clouds obſcure the Sky; 
And Clouds difloly'd, the thirſty Ground ſupply. 
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The riſing Trees the lofty Mountains grace: 

The lofty Mountains feed the Savage Race, 60 
Yet few, and Strangers, in th' unpeopl'd Place. 

From thence the birth of Man the Song purſu'd, 

And how the World was loft, and how renew'd. 


; The Reign of Saturn, and the Golden Age; 


Prometheus Theft, and F.ve's avenging Rage. Jy 
The Cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd 

With whoſe repeated Name the Shoars reſound. 

Then mourns the madneſs of the Creran Queen; 
Happy for her if Herds had never been. 

What fury, wretched Woman, ſeiz d thy Breaſt! 70 
The Maids of Argos (tho' with rage poſſeſs'd, 

Their imitated lowings fill'd the Grove) 

Yet ſhun'd the guilt of thy prepoſt'rous Love. 

Nor ſought the Vouthful Husband of the Herd, 74 
Tho' lab'ring Yokes on their own Necks they fear'd; 


And felt for budding Horns on their ſmooth foreheads 
rear'd. | 


Ah, wretched Queen! you range the pathleſs Wood; 


While on a flowry Bank he chaws the Cud: 

Or ſleeps in Shades, or thro' the Foreſt roves ; 

And roars with anguiſh for his abſent Loves. 80 
Ye Nymphs, with toils, his Foreſt-walk ſurround 
And trace his wandring Footſteps on the ground, 

But, ah! perhaps my Paſſion he diſdains; 

And courts the milky Mothers of the Plains. 
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36 F' IR GIT Paſt. VI. 
We ſearch th' ungrateful Fugitive abroad, 8 
While they at home ſuſtain his happy load. 

He ſung the Lover's fraud; the longing Maid, 

With golden Fruit, like all the Sex, betray'd. 

The Siiters mourning for their Brother's loſs; 

Their Bodies hid in Barks, and furr'd with Moſs. 90 
How each ariſing Alder now appears; 

And o'er the Po diſtils her Gummy Tears. 

Then ſung, how Gallus by a Muſes hand, 

Was led and welcom'd to the ſacred Strand. 

The Senate rifing to ſalute their Gueſt; 95 
And Linus thus their gratitude expreſs'd. 

Receive this Preſent, by the Muſes made; 

The Pipe on which th' Aſcrean Paſtor play'd: 

With which of old he charm'd the Savage Train: 
And call'd the Mountain Aſhes to the Plan. 100 
Sing thou on this, thy Phæbus; and the Wood 
Where once his Fane of Parian Marble ſtood. 

On this his ancient Oracles rehearſe; 

And with new Numbers grace the God of Verſe. 
Why ſhou'd I fing the double Scy/la's Fate, 105 
The firſt by Love transform'd, the laſt by Hate. 

A beauteous Maid above, but Magick Arts, 

With barking Dogs deform'd her neather parts. 
What Vengeance on the paſſing Fleet ſhe pour'd, 
The Maſtcr frighted, and the Mates devour'd. 119 
Then reviſh'd Philomel the Song expreſt; 

The Crime reveal'd ; the Siſters cruel Feaſt; 


Paſt. VI. Aan s. 37 
And how in Fields the Lapwing Terers reigns 

The warbling Nightingale in Woods complains. 

While Pragne makes on Chymney tops her moan; 115 
And hovers o'er the Palace once her own. 

Whatever Songs beſides, the Delphian God 

Had taught the Laurels, and the Spartan Flood, 

Stlenus ſung : the Vales his Voice rebound 

And carry to the Skies the ſacred Sound. 120 
And now the ſetting Sun had warn'd the Swain 

To call his counted Cattle from the Plain: 

vet ſtill th unweary'd Syre purſues the tuneſul Strain. 

95 Till unperceiv'd the Heav'ns with Stars were hung: 124 
And ſudden Night ſurpriz d the yet unfiniſh'd Song. 
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[ he Seventh Paſtoral. 
. O R, 
ME LIB OE US 


The ARGUMENT. 


Melibceus here gives us the Relation of a ſharp Poerical 
Conteſt between Thyrſis and Corydon; at which he 
himſelf and Daphnis were preſent z who both declar'd 
for Corydon. | 


ZE Eneath a Holm, repair'd two jolly Swains; 
& F Their Sheep and Goats together graz'd 


** 


the Plains. 
Both young Arcadians, both alike inſpir d 
To ſing, and anſwer as the Song requir'd. 
Daphnis, as Umpire, took the middle Seat; 5 
And Fortune thether led my weary Feet. 

For while I fenc'd my Myrtles from the Cold, 

The Father of my Flock had wander'd from the Fold. 
Of Daphnis 1 enquir'd; he, ſmiling, ſaid, | 
Diſmiſs your Fear, and pointed where he fed. 10 
And, if no greater Cares diſturb your Mind, 
Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 
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| | Your lowing Heifars, of their own accord, 
At wat' ring time will ſeck the neighb'ring Ford. 
Here wanton Mincius windes along the Meads, 


x5; And ſhades his happy Banks with bending Reeds: 


8 And ſee from yon old Oak, that mates the Skics, 
RE How black the Clouds of ſwarming Bees ariſe. 
What ſhou'd I do! nor was Alcippe nigh, 
Nor abſent Pbhillis cou'd my care ſupply, 
To houſe, and feed by hand my weaning Lambs, 
And drain the ſtrutting Udders of their Dams? 


And I preferr'd my Plkaſure to my Gains. 
Alternate Rhime the veady Champions choſe : 
Theſe Corydon rehears d, and Thyrfie-thole. 
CORVY DON. 
Ve Muſes, ever fair, "ind ever young, 
Aſſiſt my Numbers, and inſpi my Song. 
With all my Cad O inſpire my Breaſt, 
For Codrus after Phebus ſings the beff. 
Or if my Wiſhes have preſum'd too high, 
And ſtretch'd their bounds þ&yond Mortality, 
The praiſe of artful Numbet I reſign: 


 "THYRSIS. 
 JArcadian Swains, your Youthful Poet crown 
With Ivy Wreaths; tho' ſurlf\89drus frown. 
1 Or if he blaſt my Muſe with envious Praiſe, 
Then fence my Brows with Anette of Bays. 


Great was the ſtrife betwixt the Singing Swains : 


And bang my Pipe upon the Sacred Pine. 5 
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Leſt his ill Arts or his malicious Tongue 
Shou'd poyſon, or bewitch my growing Song. 40 
CORYDON. 

Theſe Branches of a Stag, this tusky Boar 

(The firſt eſſay of Arms untry'd before) 

Young Aycon offers, Delia, to thy Shrine; 

But ſpeed his hunting with thy Pow'r divine, 

Thy Statue then of Parian Stone ſhall ſtand; 45 

Thy Legs in Buskins with a Purple Band. 

THYRSIS. | 

This Bowl of Milk, theſe Cakes, (our Country Fare,) 5 


Paſt. VII. 


For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare. 
Becauſe a little Garden is thy care. 
But if the falling Lambs increaſe my Fold, 70 
Thy Marble Statue ſhall be turn'd to Gold. 
CORYDON. 
Fair Galatea, with thy filver Feet, 
O, whiter than the Swan, and more than Hybla ſweet 
Tall as a Poplar, taper as the Bole, 
Come charm thy Shepherd, and reſtore my Soul. 55 
Come when my lated Sheep, at night return; 
And crown the filent Hours, and ſtop the roſy Morn. 
THYRSTIS. 
May I become as abject in thy fight, 
As Sea-weed on the Shore, and black as Night: 
Rough as a Bur, deform'd like him who chaws 60 
Sardinian Herbage to contract his Jaws; 
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Such and ſo monſtrous let thy Swain appear, 
If one day's Abſence looks not like a Year. 

Hence from the Field, for Shame: the Flock deſerves 
No better Feeding, while the Shepherd ſtarves. 65 
CORYDON. 

Ve molly Springs, inviting eaſie Sleep, 
Ye Trees, whoſe leafy Shades thoſe moſſy Fountains keep, 
Defend my Flock, the Summer heats are near, 
And Bloſſoms on the ſwelling Vines appear. 
THTRN SIS. 

With heapy Fires our chearful Hearth is crown'd; 70 
And Firs for Torches in the Woods abound : 
We fear not more the Winds, and wintry Cold, 


Than Streams the Banks, or W olves the bleating Fold. 


GORYDON. 
Our Woods, with Juniper and Cheſnuts crown'd, 
With falling Fruits and Berries paint the Ground; 7F 5 
And laviſh Nature laughs, and ftrows her Stores around. 
But if Alexis from our Mountains fly, 
Ev'n running Rivers leave their Channels dry. 
T HY R SIS. 
Parch'd are the Plains, and frying is the Field, 
Nor with' ring Vines their juicy Vintage yield. 80 
But if returning Phillis bleſs the Plain, 
The Graſs revives; the Woods are green again; f 
And Fove deſcends in Show'rs of kindly Rain. 
CORYDON. 
The Poplar is by great Alcides worn : 
The Brows of Phebus his own Bays adorn. 
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42 r Paſt. VII. 
The branching Vine the jolly Bacchus loves; 

The Cyprian Queen delights in Myrtle Groves. 

With Hazle, Phillis crowns her flowing Hair; 

And while ſhe loves that common Wreath to wear, ( 


Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, with Hazel ſhall 
compare. 


THYRSTS. 

The towring Aſh is faireſt in the Woods; 
In Gardens Pines, and Poplars by the Floods: 
But if my Lycidas will eaſe my Pains, 
And often viſit our forſaken Plains; : 
To him the tow'ring Aſh ſhall yield in Woods; op 
In Gardens Pines, and Poplars by the Floods. 

| MELIBOEUS. 

Theſe Rhymes I did to Memory commend, 
When Vanquith'd Thyrfs did in vain contend 
Since when, tis Corydou among the Swains, 
Young C5ydin without a Rival Reigns. ' 100 
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"Paſt, VIII. PASTORALS, 43 


The Eighth Paſtoral. 


OR, 


PHARMACEUTRIA. 


The ARGUMENT. 


This Paſtoral contains the Songs of Damon and Alpheſi- 
boeus. The firſt of em bewails the loſs of his Miſtreſs, 
and repines at the Succeſs of his Rival Mopſus. The 
other repeats the Charms of ſome Enchantreſs, who en- 


deavour'd by ber Spells and Magic to make Daphnis in 
Love with her. 


HE mournful Muſe of two deſpairing 
SWains, | 

The Love rejected, and the Lover's painsz ⁵ 

To which the falvage Linxes liftning } 
ſtood. 


The Rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running Flood; 
The hungry Herd their needful Food refulez; 5 
Of two deſpairing Swains, I ſing the mournful Muſe. 


My 
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Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready Triumph of thy finiſh'd Wars, 


44 V IRGHIL's Paſt. VIII. 


W hither Timavus or th' Ilirian Coaſt, 

Whatever Land or Sea thy preſence boaſt ; 10 
Is there an hour in Fate reſerv'd for me, 

To ſing thy Deeds in Numbers worthy thee ? 

In numbers like to thine, cou'd I rehearſe 

Thy lofty Tragick Scenes, thy labour'd Verſe ; 

The World another Syphacles in thec, 15 
Another Homer ſhou'd behold in me: 

Amidft thy Laurels let this Ivy twine, 

Thine was my earlieſt Muſe z my lateſt ſhall be thine. 


Scarce from the World the Shades of Night with- 
--; e 

Scarce were the Flocks refreſh'd with Morning Dew, 
When Damon ſtretch'd beneath an Olive Shade, 20 
And wildly ſtaring upwards, thus inveigh'd ' 
Againſt the conſcious Gods, and curs'd the crucl Maid. 
Star of the Morning, why doſt thou delay ? 
Come, Lucifer, drive on the lagging Day. 25 
While I my Miſa's perjur'd Faith deplore; 
Witneſs ye Pow'rs, by whom ſhe falſly ſwore ! 


Yet ſhall my dying Breath to Heav'n complain. 29 


The Gods, alas, are Witneſſes in vain ; | 


Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Menalian Strain.) 


The Pines of Mænalus, the vocal Grove, 
Are ever full of Verſe, and full of Love: 


10 
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They hear the Hinds, they hear their God complain; 

Who ſuffer'd not the Reeds to riſe in vain: 346 

Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Manalian Strain. 
Mopfus triumphs; he weds the willing Fair: 

When ſuch is N:/a's choice, what Lover can deſpair ! 

Now Griffons join with Mares; another Age 

Shall ſee the Hound and Hind their Thirſt aflwage, 

Promiſcuous at the Spring: Prepare the Lights, 40 

O Mopſus! and perform the bridal Rites. 

Scatter thy Nuts among the ſcrambling Boys : 

Thine is the Night; and thine the Nuptial Joys. 

For thee the Sun declines: O happy Swain! 44 

Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Menalran Strain. 


O, Niſa ! Juſtly to thy Choice condemn'd, 
Whom haſt thou taken, whom haſt thou contemn'd ! 
For him, thou haſt refus'd my browzing Herd, 
Scorn'd my thick Eye-brows, and my ſhaggy Beard. 
Unhappy Damon ſighs, and ſings in van: 50 
While Viſa thinks no God regards a Lover's pain. 0 
Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Manalian Strain. 


I view d thee firſt; how fatal was the View ! ? 


And led thee where the ruddy Wildings grew, Dew. 


High on the planted Hedge, and wet with Morning 
Then farce the bending Branches I cou'd win; 56 
The callow Down began to cloath my Chin; | 


46 F: 1 RRQ IE 
I faw, I periſh'd; yet indulg'd my Pain: 
Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Menalian Strain. 


Paſt. VIII. 


I know thee, Love; in Deſarts thou wert bred; 60 
And at the Dugs of Salvage Tygers fed: 
Alien of Birth, Uſurper of the Plains: 
Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Manalian Strains. 


Retentleſs Love the cruel Mother led, 


The Blood of her unhappy Babes to ſhed : 65 


Love lent the Sword; the Mother ſtruck the blow; 
Inhuman the ; but more inhuman thou. 
Alien of Birth, Ulurper of the Plains: 
Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Manalian Strains, 


Old doting Nature change thy Courſe anew : 70 
And let the trembling Lamb the Wolf purſue: 
Let Oaks now glitter with Heſperian Fruit, 
And purple Daffodil from Alder ſhoot. 
Fat Amber let the Tamarisk diſtil: 
And hooting Owls contend with Swans in Skill. 75 
Hoarle T:7y'rus ſtrive with Orpheus in the Woods: 
And challenge fam'd Arion on the Floods. 
Or, oh! let Nature ceaſe ; and Chaos reign : 
Begin with me, my Flute, the ſweet Menalian Strain. 


Let Earth be Sea; and let the whelming Tide, 80 
The lifeleſs Limbs of luckleſs Damon hide : 


in. 


ns. 


ns. 


70 


7s 


in. 


Verſe breaks the Ground, and penetrates the Brake; 
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Fare wel, ye ſecret Woods, and ſhady Groves, 

Haunts of my Youth, and conſcious of my Loves! 
From yon high Cliff I plunge into the Main 

Take the laſt Preſent of thy dying Swain: 8 
And ceaſe, my ſilent᷑ Flute, the ſweet Manaliau Strain. 


Now take your Turns, ye Muſes, to rehearſe 
His Friend's Complaints; and mighty Magick Verſe. 
Bring running Water; bind thoſe Altars round 
With Fillets; and with Vervain ſtrow the Ground: 
Make fat with Frankincenſe the ſacred Fircs 91 
To re- inflame my Daphnis with Deſires. 
Tis done, we want but Verſe. Reſtore, my Charms, i 
My lingring Daphnis to my longing Arms. 


Pale Phæbe, drawn by Verſe from Heav'n deſcends : , 
And Circe chang'd with Charms Ulyſes Friends. ps | 


And in the winding Cavern ſplits the Snake. 
Verſe fires the frozen Veins : Reſtore, my Charms, 
My lingring Daphnis to my longing Arms. 109 


Around his waxen Image firſt I wind 
Three woollen Fillets ; of three Colours join'd : 
Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head, 
Which round the ſacred Altar thrice 1s led. 
Unequal Numbers pleaſe the Gods: my Charms, 10y 
Reſtore my Daphnis to my longing Arms. 
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Wh 

Knit with three knots, the Fillets, knit 'em ſtreight; 1 

And ſay, Theſe Knots to Love J conſecrate. n 

Haſte, Amaryllis, haſte; reſtore, my Charms, — 

My lovely Dapbnis to my longing Arms. 110 T 

1 (The 

s Fire this Figure hardens, made of Clay; On 

| And this of Wax with Fire conſumes away And 

| Such let the Soul of cruel Daphnis be "FM 

Hard to the reit of Women; ſoft to me. He 

| Crumble the ſacred Mole of Salt and Corn, 115 "OY 

I; Next in the Fire the Bays with Brimſtone burn. Wir 

And while it crackles in the Sulphur, ſay, And 

This, I for Daphnis burn; thus Daphnis burn away. Whi 

This Laurel is his Fate: Reſtore, my Charms, Such 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing Arms. 120 My! 

As when the raging Heyfar, through the Grove, Be 

Stung with Deſire, purſues her wand'ring Love; Caſt 

Faint at the laſt, ſhe ſeeks the weedy Pools, _ 

To quench her thirſt, and on the Ruſhes rowls : 3 

Careleſs of Night, unmindtul to return, 125 Wo 

Such fruitleſs Fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 11 
While J ſo ſcorn his Love; Reſtore, my Charms, 

My lingring Daphnis to my longing Arms. 7 3 

The 


Theſe Garments once were his; and left to me; 


The Pledges of his promis'd Loyalty: 130 
| Which 


— 
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" WM Which underneath my Threſhold I beſtow, 
. Theſe Pawns, O ſacred Earth! to me my Daphms owe. 
Fl As theſe were his, ſo mine is he; my Charms, 
Reſtore their lingring Lord to my deluded Arms. 
10 


Theſe pois' nous Plants, for Magick uſe deſign'd, 135 

(The nobleſt and the beſt of all the baneful Kind,) 

Old Mæris brought me from the Poutic Strand: 

And cull'd the Miſchief of a bounteous Land. 

Smear'd with theſe pow'rful Juices, on the Plain, 

He howls a Wolf among the hungry Train: 140 
” And oft the mighty Negromancer boaſts, 
With theſe, to call from 'Tombs the ſtalking Ghoſts : 
And from the roots to tear the ſtanding Corn; 
Which, whirld aloft, to diſtant Fields is born. 
Such is the ſtrength of Spells; reſtore, my Charms, 
My lingring Daphnis to my longing Arms. 145 


Bear out theſe Aſhes; caſt em in the Brook; 
Caſt backwards o'cr your head, nor turn your look: 
Since neither Gods, nor Godlike Verſe can move, «| 
Break out ye ſmother'd Fires, and kindle ſmother'd Love. 

Exert your utmoſt pow'r, my lingring Charms, 151 
And force my Dapbnis to my longing Arms. 


25 


Sce, while my laſt endeavours I * 
The waking Aſhes res and round our Altars play! 


30 
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Run to the Threſhold, Amaryllis, hark, 1757 
Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good Heav'n! may Lovers what they wiſh believe; 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive ! 

No more, my Dapbnis comes; no more, my Charms, 
He comes, he runs, he leaps to my deſiring Arms. 160 
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Ihe Ninth Paſtoral. 


O R, 
LVCIDAS and MOERIS. 


The ARGUMENT. 
When Virgil, by the Favour off Auguſtus, had recover'd 


his Patrimony near Mantua, and went in hope to take 
Foſſeſſion, he was in danger to be ſlain by Arius the Cen- 
turian, o whom thoſe Lands were a(ſign'd by the Em- 
perour, in reward of his Service againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius. This Paſtoral therefore is fill d with Com- 
plaints of his bard Uſage; and the Perſons introduc'd, 
are the Bayliff of Virgil, Moeris, and his Friend 
. Lycidas. 


LYGIDAS. -.- : 
==) Moeris! whether on thy way ſo faſt? 
This leads to Town. 

_ MOERIS. 

O Lycidas, at lait 
Y The Time is come I never thought to ſee, 
Strange Revolution for my Farm and me) 7 
When the grim Captain in a ſurly Tone 
Cries out, pack up ye Raſcals, and be gone. 
A E 2 
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Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt Face on't we cou'd, 
And theſe two Kids t'appeaſe his angry Mood, 8 
T bear, of which the Furies give him good. 10 
L VCI DAs. 

Your Country Friends were told another Tale; 
TT hat from the ſloaping Mountain to the Vale, 
And dodder'd Oak, and all the Banks along, 
Menalcas ſav'd his Fortune with a Song. 


MOERIS. 
Such was the News, indeed, but Songs and Rhymes 
Prevail as much in theſe hard Iron Times, 16 


As would a plu np of trembling Fowl, that riſe 

Againſt an Eagle fouling from the Skies. 

And had not Phzbus warn'd me by the croak 

Of an old Raven, from a hollow Oak, 20 

To ſhun debate, Menalcas had been lain, 

And Mieris not ſurviv'd him, to complain. 
LVYVCID A8. 

Now Heav'n defend! cou'd barb'rous Rage induce 
The Prutal Son of Mars, inſult the ſacred Mule! 
Who then ſhou'd ſing the Nymphs, or who rehearſe 
The Waters gliding in a ſmoother Verſe! 26 
Or Amaryllis praiſe, that Heav'nly Lay, 55 
| That ſhorten'd as we went, our tedious Way. 

O Tiryru, tend my Herd, and ſee them fed; 
To Morning Paſtures, Evening Waters led: 30 
And ware the Lybian Ridgils butting Head. 
MOERIS. 
Or what unfiniſh'd He to Varus read; 


8 


Q? 


26 


30 


And creeping Vines on Arbours weav'd around. 
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Thy Name, O Varus (if the kinder Pow'rs 
Preſerve our Plain, and ſhield the Mantua Tow'rs, 
Obnox1ous by Cemona's neighb'ring Crime,) 35 
The Wings of Swans, and ſtronger pinion'd Rhyme, 
Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear above | 
Th' immortal Gift of Gratitude to Fove. 

| EYCIDAS. 

Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'cr be cloy'd, 
So may thy Swarms the baleful Eugh avoid: 45 
So may thy Cows their burden'd Bags diſſend, 
And Trees to Goats their willing Branches bend. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Mulcs made 
Me free, a Membcr of the tuneful trade: 
At leaſt the Shepherds ſeem to like my Lays, 45 
But I diſcern their Flatt'ry from their Praite : 
I nor to Cinna's Ears, nor Varus dare aſpire; 
But gabble like a Goole, amidſt the Swan-like Quire. 

MOERTIS. 

"Tis what I have been conning in my Mind: 
Nor are they Verſes of a Vulgar Kind. 50 
Come, Galatea, come, the Seas forſake; 


What Pleaſures can the Tides with their hoirſe Murmurs 


See, on the Shore inhabits purple Spring; [make ? 

Where Nighringales their Love-ſick Ditty ſing; 74 

See, Meads with purling Streams, with Flow'rs the 
Ground, 

The Grottoes cool, with ſhady Poplars crown'd, 
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Come then, and leave the Waves tumultuous roar, 
Let the wild Surges vainly beat the Shore. 
LY1CEIDAS. 

Or that ſweet Song I heard with fuch delight; 6c 
The ſame you ſung alone one ſtarry Night; 
The Tune I ſtill retain, but not the Words. 

MOERTIS. 

Why, Daphnzs, doſt thou ſearch in old Records, 
To know the Seaſons when the Stars ariſe ? 
Sce Cæſar's Lamp is lighted in the Skies: 65 
The Star, whoſe Rays the bluſhing Grapes adorn, 
And ſwell the kindly ripening Ears of Corn. 
Under this influence, graft the tender Shoot; 
Thy Childrens Children ſhall en y the Fruit. 
The reſt I have forgot, for Cares and Time 70 
Change all things, and untune my Soul to Rhyme : 
I cou'd have once ſung down a Summer's Sun, 
But now the Chime of Poetry is done. 
My Voice grows hoarſe; I feel the Notes decay, 
As if the Wolves had ſeen me firſt to Day. 75 
But theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 


Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. 
EL. 948. 


Thy faint Excuſes but inflame me more; 
And now the Waves rowl ſilent to the Shore. 
' Huſht Winds the topmoſt Branches ſcarcely bend, 80 
As if thy tuneful Song they did attend: 
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Already we have half our way o'ercome 
Far off I can diſcern Bianor's Tomb 
Here, where the Labourer's hands have form'd a Bow'r 
Of wreathing Trees, in Singing waſte an Hour. 85 
Reſt here thy weary Limbs, thy Kids lay down, 
We've Day before us et, to reach the Town :- 
Or if &er Night the gath'ring Clouds we fear, 
A Song will help the beating Storm to bear. 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad, 90 
Sing, and I'Il caſe thy Shoulders of thy Load. 
MOERTIS. 

Ceaſe to requeſt me, let us mind our way; 
Another Song requires another Day. 
When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice, 


And find a Friend at Court, I'Il find a Voice. 97 


8 
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The Tenth Paſtoral. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Gallus 2 great Patron of Virgil, ani an excellent Poet, 
was very deeply in Love with one Citheris, whom be 
calls Lycorisz and who had forſaken him for the Com. 
fany of a Soldier. The Poet therefore ſuppoſes his Friend man 


Gallus retir'd in bis beighth of Melancholy into the d- 
litudes of Arcadia, (the celebrated Scene of Paſtorals,) Wi 

where he repreſents him in à very languiſhing Condition, 
with all the Ru al Deities about him, fitying his hard 
Uſage, and COS. his Misfortune. 


HM facr:d Succour, Arethuſa, bring, 

To crown my Labour: tis the laſt I ſing, 

Which proud Lycoris may with Pity 1 
view; 

| 

J 


The Muſe is mournful, tho' the Num. 


bers few. 
Refuſe me not a Ve. ſe, to Grief and Gallus due. F 
So may thy Silver Streams beneath the Tide, LN, 
Unmix'd with briny Seas, ſecurely glide. — 
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Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs Vows; 

Sing, while my Cattle crop the tender Browze. 

The vocal Grove ſhall anſwer to the Sound, 10 
And Echo, from the Vales, the tuneful Voice rebound. 
What Lawns or Woods withheld you from his Aid, 
Ye Nymphs, when Gallus was to Love betray'd ; 8 
To Love, unpity'd by the cruel Maid? 

Not ſteepy Pindus cou'd retard your Courſe, 17 
Nor cleft Parnaſſus, nor th' Aonian Source: 

Nothing that owns the Muſes cou'd ſuſpend 

Your Aid to Gallus, Gallus is their Friend. 

For him the lofty Laurel ſtands in Tears; 19 
And hung with humid Pearls the lowly Shrub appears. 


When ſpread beneath a Rock he ſigh'd alone; 

And cold Lyceus wept from every dropping Stone. 
The Sheep ſurround their Shepherd, as he lyes: 
Bluſh not, ſweet Poet, nor the name deſpiſe : 27 
Along the Streams his Flock Adonis fed; 

And yet the Queen of Beauty bleſt his Bed. 

The Swains and tardy Neat-herds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating Winter Maft. 29 
Woud'ring, they ask'd from whence aroſe thy Flame; 
Yet, more amaz'd, thy own Apollo came. 

Fluſh'd were his Checks, and glowing were his Eyes: 
Is ſhe thy Care, is ſhe thy Care, he cries? 
Thy falſe Lycoris flics thy Love and thee 5 


Menalian Pines the Godlike Swain bemoan; 8 


And for thy Rival tempts the raging Sca, 37 
The Forms of horrid War, and Heav'ns Inclemency. 
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Syl[vanus came: his Brows a Country Crown 

Of Fennel, and of nodding Lillies, drown. 

Great Pan arriv'd; and we beheld him too, 

His Cheeks and "Temples of Vermilion Hue. 40 
hy, Gallus, this immod'rate Grief, he cry'd: 

hink'ft thou that Love with Tears is ſatisfy d? 

The Meads are ſooner drunk with Morning Dews; 

The Bees with flow'ry Shrubs, the Goats with Brouze. 

Unmov'd, and with dejected Eyes, he mourn'd: 45 

He paus'd, and then theſe broken Words return'd. 

Tis paſt; and pity gives me no Relief: 

But you, Arcadian Swains, ſhall ſing my Grief : 

And on your Hills, my laſt Complaints renew; 

So ſad a Song 1s only worthy you. eo 

How light wou'd lye the Turf upon my Breaſt, 

If you my Suft rings in your Songs expreſt ? 

Ah: that your Birth and Bus'neſs had been mine; 

To penn the Sheep, and preſs the ſwelling Vine! 

Had Phyllis or Amyntas caus'd my Pain, ſo 

Or any Nymph, or Shepherd on the Plain, 

'Tho' Phyllis brown, tho? black Amyntas were, 

Are Violets not ſwcet, becauſe not fair? 

Beneath the Sallows, and the ſhady Vine, ſ9 
My Loves had mix'd their pliant Limbs with mine; 
Phylius with Myrtle Wreaths had crown'd my Hair, 
And ſoft Amyntas ſung away my Care. 

Come, ſec what Pleaſures in our Plains abound ; 

The Woods, the Fountains, and the flow'ry ground. 
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As you are beauteous, were you half ſo true, 65 
Here cou'd I hive, and love, and dye with only vou. 
Now I to fighting Fields am ſent afar, 

And ftrive in Winter Camps with toils of War; 
While you, (alas, that I ſhou'd find it fo!) 

To ſhun my ſight, your Native Soil forego, 08 
And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th* eternal Snow. 
Ye Froſts and Snows her tender Body ſpare, 

Thoſe are not Limbs for Vſicles to tear. 

For me, the Wilds and Deſarts are my Choice; 

The Muſes, once my Care; my ouce harmonious Voice. 
There will I ſing, forſaken and alone, 76 
The Rocks and hollow Caves ſhall echo to my Moan. 
The Rind of cv'ry Plant her Name ſhall Know; 

And as the Rind extends, the Love ſhall grow. 

Then on Arcadian Mountains will I chaſe 80 
(Mix'd with the Woodland Nymphs) the Savage Race. 
Nor Cold ſhall hinder me, with Horns and Hounds, 
To thrid the Thickets, or to leap the Mounds. 

And now methinks o'er ſteepy Rocks I go; 

And ruſh through founding Woods, and bend the Par- 
_ thian Bow: © 87 
As if with Sports my Sufferings I could caſe, 

Or by my Pains the God of Love appcaſc. 

My Frenzy changes, I delight no more 

On Mountain tops, to chace the tusky Boar 


No Game but hopeleſs Love my thoughts purſue : 99 


Once more ye Nymphs, and Songs, and ſounding 
Woods adieu. 
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Love alters not for us, his hard Decrees, 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian Clime we freeze; 

Or Italh's indulgent Heav'n forgo | 

And in mid-Winter tread $:thonran Snow. 95 

Or when the Barks of Elms are ſcorch'd, we keep 

On Meroes burning Plains the Lybian Sheep. 

In Hell, and Earth, and Seas, and Heav'n above, 

Love conquers all; and we muſt yield to Love. N 
My Muſes, here your ſacred Raptures end: 100 

The Verſe was what I ow'd my ſuff'ring Friend. 

This while I ſung, my Sorrows I deceiv'd, 

And bending Oſiers into Baskets weav'd. L- 
The Song, becauſe inſpir'd by you, ſhall ſhine : n 
And Gallus will approve, becauſe 'tis mine. 105 

Gallus, for whom my Holy Flames renew, 

Each hour, and ev'ry moment rife in view: 

As Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend; 

And heave ſo fiercely, that the Bark they rend. | 

Now let us riſe, for hoarſneſs oft invades 110 

The Singer's Voice, who ſin s beneath the Shades. 

From Juniper, unwholſom Dews diſtill, kill; 

That blaſt the ſooty Corn; the with'ring Herbage 

Away, my Goats, away: for you have browz'd your — 
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To the Right Honourable 
Philip Earl of Cheſterfield, &c. 


My Lord, 

Cannot begin my Addreſs to 
Pour Lordſhip, better than in 
Phe words of Virgil, 


—— ud optanti, Divum pro- 
mittere Nemo 
Auderit, volvenda Dies, en, attulit ultro. 


Seven Tears together I have conceal'd the 
longing which I had to appear before you: 
A time as tedious as Aineas paſs'd in his 
Wandring Voyage, before he reach'd the pro- 
mis'd Italy. But I conſider d, that nothing 
which my meanneſs cou'd produce, was wor- 
thy of your Patronage. At laſt this happ 

Occaſion offer d, of Preſenting to -you the 
beſt Poem of the beſt Poet. If I balk'd this 
opportunity, I was in deſpair of finding ſuch 
another; and if I took it, I was ſtill uncer- 
tain whether you wou'd vouchſafe to accept 


+ 
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it from my hands. Tas a bold venture 
which I made, in deſiring your permiſſion to 
lay my unworthy Labours at your feet. But 
my raſhneſs has ſucceeded beyond my hopes: 
And you have been pleas'd not to ſuffer an 
Old Man to go diſcontented out of the World, 
for want of that protection, of which he 
had been ſo long Ambitious, I have known 
a Gentleman in diſgrace, and nor daring t0 
appear before King Charles the Second, tho 
he much deſir d it : At length he took the 
Confidence to attend a fair Lady to the 
. Court, and told his Majeſty, that under her 
protection he had preſum'd to wait on him. 
With the ſame humble confidence JI preſent 
my ſelf before your Lordſhip, and attending 
on Virgil hope a gracious reception. The 
ll | Gentleman ſucceeded, becauſe the powerful 
1 Lady was his Friend; but 1 have too much 
1 injur'd my great Author, to expett he ſhould 
it intercede for me. I would have Tranſlated 
1 him, but according to the litteral French 
and Italian Phraſes, I fear 1 have traduc d 
| him. Tis the fault of many a well-meaning 
18 Man, to be officious in a wrong place, and 
do a prejudice, where he had endeavour'd to 
do a ſervice. Virgil wrote his Georgics in 
the full ſtrength and vigour of his Age, when 
his Judgment was at the height, and before 
56 Fancy was declining. He had, (accor- 
ding to our homely Saying ) his full Fang of 
this 
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this Poem, beginning it about the Age of 
Thirty Hive; and ſcarce concluding it before 
he arriv'd at Forty. Tis obſeruv'd both of 
him, and Horace, and I believe it will 
hold in all great Poets; that thongh they 
wrote before with a certain heat of Genius 
which inſpir'd them, yet that heat was not 
perfettly digeſted. There is yequir'd a conti- 
nuance of warmth to ripen the beſ} and No- 
bleſt Fruits. Thus Horace in his Firſt and 
Second Book of Odes, was ſtill riſing, but 
came not to his Meridian till the Third. 
After which his Fudgment was an overpoize 
to his Imagination: He grew too cautious 
to be bold enough, for he deſtended in bis 
Fourth by ſlow degrees, and in his Satires 
and Epiſtles, was more a Philoſopher and 4 
Critick than a Poet. In the beginning of 
Summer the days are almoſt at a ſtand, with 
little variation of length or ſhortneſs, becauſe 
at that time the Diurnal Motion of the Sun 
partakes more of a Right Line, than of a 
Spiral. The ſame is the Method of Nature 
in the frame of Man. He ſeems at Forty to 
be fully in his Summer Tropick ; ſomewhat 
before, and ſomewhat after, he finds in his 
Soul but ſmall mcreaſes or deciys. From 
Fifty to Threeſtore the Ballauce generally 
holds even, in our colder Clymates : For he 
loſes not much in Fancy; and Judgment, 
which is the effett of Obſervation, ſtill en- 
Vol. 8 
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creaſes : His ſucceeding years afford him 
litile more than the ſtubble of his own Har- 
veſt : Tet if his Conſtitution be healthful, 
his Mind may ſlill retain a decent vigour ; 


and the Cleanings of that Ephraim, in Com- 
pariſon with others, will ſurpaſs t 


Vin- 
tage of Abiezer. I have callid this ſome- 
where by a bold Metaphor, a green Old Age; 
but Virgil has given me his Authority for 
the Figure. 


Jam Senior; ſed Cruda Deo, viridiſqʒ Senectus. 
Amongſt thoſe few who enjoy the advan- 


tage of a latter Spring, your Lordſhip is a 
rare Example: Who being now arriv'd at 


your great ClymaQerique, yet give no proof 


of the leaſt decay in your Excellent Fudg- 
ment, and comprehenſion of all things, which 
are within the compaſs of Humane Under- 
ſtanding. Tour Converſation is as eaſie as it 
is inſtruttive, and I cou'd never obſerve the 
leaſt vanity or the leaſt aſſuming in any 
thing you ſaid: but a natural unaſected Mo- 
deſty, full of good ſenſe, and well digeſted. 
A clearneſs of Notion, expreſs d in ready 
and unſtudied words. No Man has com- 
plain d, or ever can, that you have diſcours d 
too long on any Subject: for you leave us in 
an eagerneſs of Learning more; pleas'd with 
what we hear, but not ſatisfy'd, becanſe 
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you will not ſpeak ſo much as we cou'd wiſh. 
I dare not excuſe your Lordſhip from this 


fault ; for though tis none in you, tis one to 


all who have the happineſs of being known 
to you. I miſt confeſs the Criticks make it 
one of Virgil's Beauties, that having ſaid 
what he thought convenient, he always left 
ſomewhat for the Imagination of his Rea- 
ders to ſupply: That thry might gratifie 
their fancies, by finding more, in what he 
had written, than at firſt they con'd; and 
think they had added to his thought, when 
it was all there before hand, and he only 


ſav'd himſelf the expence of words. How- 


ever it was, I never went from your Lord- 


faip, but with a longing to return, or with- 


out a hearty Curſe to him who invented Ce- 
remonies in the World, and put me on the 
neceſſity of withdrawing, when it was my 
intereſt as well as my deſire, to have given 


you a much longer trouble. I cannot imagine 


(if your Lordſhip will give me leave to ſpeak 


my thoughts) but you have had a more than 


ordinary vigour in your Touth. For too much 
of heat is requir d at firſt, that there may 
not too little * left at laſi. A Prodigal Fire 
is only capable of large remains: And yours, 
my Lord, ſtill burns the clearer in declining, 
The Blaze is not ſo fierce as at the firſt, but 
the Smoab is wholly vaniſhd ; and your 
Friends who ſtand about you, are not only 
Ez 


F 
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ſenſible of a chearful warmth, but are kept : 


at an awful diſtance by its force. In my 
ſmall Obſervations of Mankind, I hape ever 
found, that ſuch as are not rather too full [ 
of Spirit when they are young, degenerate to 


dulneſs in their Age. Sobriety in our riper E 
years is the eſfectof a well. concocted warmth ; C: 
but where the Principles are only Phlegm, _ 
what can be expeffed from the wateriſh i 


Matter, but an inſipid Manhood, and a 
ſtupid old Infancy; Diſcretion in Lead- Co 
ing-ſtrings, and a confirmd ignorance on 
Crutches ? Virgil in his Third Georgic, of 
when he deſcribes a Colt, who promiſes a 
Courſer for the Race, or for the Field of TA 
Battel, ſhews him the firſt to paſs the Bridge, 1h; 
which trembles under him, and to ſtem the 
torrent of the Flood. His beginnings muſt 
be in raſhneſs; a Noble Fault: But Time 
and Experience will correct that Errour, and 
tame it into a deliberate and well-weigh'd 
Courage ; which knows both to be cautions 
and to dare, as occaſion offers. Tour Lord- her 
ſhip is a Man of Honour, not only ſo unſtain'd, rhe 
but ſo unqueſtion'd, that you are the living firſt 
Standard of that Heroick Vertue; ſo truly Lis 
ſuch, that if I wou'd flatter you, I cou'd not. 70 | 
It takes not from you, that you were born 
with Principles of Generoſity and Probity: Min 
—— But it adds to you, that you have cultiva- 
ted Nature, and made thoſe Principles, the 
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Rule and Meaſure of all your Actions. The 
World knows this, without my telling : Tet 
Poets have a right of Recording it to all 
Poſterity. 


Dignum Laude Virum, Muſa vetat Mori. 


Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two firſt 
Cæſars, Were not eſteem'd the worſe Com- 
manders, for having made Philoſophy, and 
the Liberal Arts their Study. Cicero might 
have been their Equal, but that he wanted 
Courage. To have both theſe Vertues, and 
to have improv'd them both, with a e 
of Manners, and a ſweetneſs of Ceftverſa- 
tion, few of our Nobility can fill that Cha- 
rafter : One there is, and ſo conſpicuous by 
this own light, that he needs not 


Digito monſtrari, & dicier Hic eſt. 


To be Nobly Born, and of an Ancient Fa- 
mily, is inthe extreams of Fortune, either good 


or bad; for Virtue and De [rent are no 1n- 


heritance. 4 long Series of Anceſtours ſhews 
the Native with great advantage at the 
firſt ; but if he any way degenerate from his 
Line, the leaſt Spot is viſible on Ermine. But 
to preſerve this whiteneſs in its Original 
Purity, You, my Lord, have, like that Er- 
mine, forſaken the common Track of Bal neſs, 
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which is not always clean: Jou have choſen Sol 
for your ſelf a private Greatneſs, and will wh 
not be polluted with Ambition. It has been Go 
obſerv'd in former times, that none have qui 
been ſo greedy of Employments, and of ma- han 
naging the Publich, as they who have leaſt ang 
deferv'd their Stations. But ſuch only merit bot, 
to be calld Patriots, under whom we ſee put 
their Country Flouriſh, I have laugh'd 114 
ſometimes (for who wou'd always be a He- Lil 
raclitus?) when 1 have reflected on thoſe 57 
Men, who from time to time have ſhot them- Gs 
ſelves into the World. I have ſeen many ind 
Succe/ſqgns of them; ſome bolting out upon dur 
the Stage with vaſt applauſe, and | others : the 
hiſs'd off, and quitting it with diſgrace, in 5 
But while they were in action, I have con- thot 
ſtantly 6bſerVa, that they ſeem'd deſirous to diſh 
retreat from Buſineſs : Greatneſs they ſaid the 
Was nauſeous, and a Crawd was troubleſome ; reſt: 
4 quiet privacy was their Ambition. Some ſhip 
; few of them I believe ſaid this in earneſt, rats 
and were making a proviſion againſt future tud: 
Want, that they might enjoy their Age with FT 


eaſe: They ſaw the Happineſs of a private the 
Life, and promis'd to themſelves a Bleſſing, tary 
which every day it was in their power to uns 
poſſeſs. But they deferr'd it, and linger d wit 
till at Court, becauſe they thought they had ever 
not yet enough to make them happy : They Fes 
wou'd have more, and laid in to make their whey 
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Solitude Luxurious. {wretched Philoſophy, 
which Epicurus never taught them in his 
Garden: They lov'd the proſpect of this 
quiet in reverſion, but were not willing to 
have it in poſſeſſion ; they wou'd firſt be Old, 
and made as ſure of Health and Life, as if 
both of them were at their diſpoſe. But 
put them to the neceſſity of a preſent choice, 
and they preferrd continuance in Power: 
Like the Wretch who calld Death to his 
aſſiſtance, but refusd it when he came, The 
Great Scipio was not of their Opinion, who 
mndied ſought Honours in his Touth, and in- 


dur d the Fatigues with which he purchas'd 
them. He ſerv'd his Country when it was 
. in need of his Courage and Conduct, *till he 


thought it was time to ſerve himſelf: But 


) diſmounted from the Saddle, when he found 
4 the Beaſt which bore him, began to grow 
F reſtiſ and ungovernable. But your Lord- 
e ſhip has given us a better Example of Mode- 
„ ration, Jou ſaw betimes that Ingrati- 
e tude is not confin'd to Commonwealths ; and 
4 therefore though you were form'd alike, for 
'e the greateſt of Civil Freployments, and Nili- 
4 tary Commands, yet you puſb d not your For- 
'0 tune to riſe in either; but contented your ſelf 
4 with being capable, as much as any whoſo- 
4 ever, of defending your Country with your 
'y Sword, or aſſiſting it with your Counſel, 
7 when you were calld. For the reſt, the re- 
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ſpect and love which was paid you, not on- 
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in the Province where you live, but ge- 
nerally by all who had the happineſs to 
know you, was a wiſe Exchange. for the 
Honours of the Court: A place of forget ful- 
neſs, at the beſt, for wel! deſervers Tis 
neceſſary for the poliſhing of Manners, to 
have breath'd that Air, but tis infections 
even to the beſt Morals to live always in it. 


. Tis a dangerous Commerce, where an honeſt 


Man is ſure at the firſt of being Cheated, 
and he recovers not his Loſſes, but by learn- 
ing to Cheat others. The undermining Smile 
becomes at length habitual; and the drift 
of his plauſible Converſation, is only to flat- 
ter one, that he may betray another. Tet 
tis good to have been a looker on, without 
venturing to lay ; that a Man may know 
falſe Dice another time, thongh he never 
means to uſe them, I commend not him 
who never knew a Court, but him who for- 
ſakes it becauſe he knows it. A young 
Man deſerves no praiſe, who out of melan- 
choly Zeal leaves the World before he has 
well try'd it, and runs headlong into Reli- 
gion. He who carries a Maidenhead into 
a Cloyſter, is ſometimes apt to loſe it there, 
and to repent of his Repentance. He only 
ig like to endure Auſterities, who has alrea- 
ay found the inconvenience of Pleaſures. 
For almoſt every Man will be making Ex- 
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Jo periments in one part or another of his Life: 
* And the danger is the leſs when we are 
0 young : For having try'd it early, we ſhall 
Je not be apt to repeat it ajterwards, Tour 
4 Lordſhip therefore may properly be ſaid to 
8 have choſen a Retreat ; and not to have 
'0 choſen it till you had maturely weigh'd the 
＋ advantages of riſing higher with the ha- 
. Sards of the fall. Res non parta labore, 
/# ſed relicta, was thonght by a Poet, to be one 
1 of the requiſites to a happy Life. Why 
2 ſhou'd a reaſonable Man put it into the 
le Power of Fortune to make him miſerable, 
fr when his Anceſtours have taken care to re- 
2 leaſe him from her? Let him venture, ſays 
er Horace, Qui Zonam perdidit. He who has 
ul nothing, plays ſecurely, for he may win, 
W and cannot be poorer if he loſes, But he 
er who is born to a plentiful Eſtate, and 1s 
Ls Ambitious of Offices at Court, ſets a ſtake 
* to Fortune, which ſhe can ſeldom an- 
T4 ſwer : If he gains nothing, he loſes all, or 
2 part of what was once his own; and if 
as he gets, he cannot be certain but he may 
Ui refund. 

0 

re, In ſhort, however he ſucceeds, tis Cove- 
uly touſneſs that induc d him firſt to play, and 
'a- Covetouſneſs is the undoubted ſign of ill 
es. ſenſe at bottom. The Odds are againſt him 


N that he loſes, and one loſs may be of more 
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conſequence to him, than all his former un- 
ings. 'Tis like the preſent War of the Chri- 
ſtians againſt the Turk; every year they 
gain a Victory, and by that a Town ; but 


of they are once defeated, they loſe a Pro- 


vince at a blow, and endanger the ſafety of 
the whole Empire. Jou, my Lord, enjoy 
your quiet in a Garden, where you have not 
only the leiſure of thinking, but the pleaſure 
to think of nothing which can diſcompoſe 


your Mind. A good Conſtience is a Port 


which is Land-lock'd on every ſide, and 
where no Winds can poſſibly invade, no Tem- 
peſts can ariſe. There a Man may ſtand 
upon the Shore, and not only ſee his own J- 
mage, but that of his Maker, clearly reflected 


From the undiſturb d and ſilent waters. Rea- 


ſon was intended for a Bleſſing, and ſuch it 
is to Men of Honour and Integrity; who 
defire no more, than what they are able to 


give themſelves ; like the happy Old Cori- 


cyan, whom my Author deſcribes in his 
Fourth Georgic ; whoſe Fruits and Salads 
on which be liu'd contented, were all of his 
own growth, and his own Plantation. Vir- 


gil ſeems to think that the bleſſmgs of a ' 


Country Life are not compleat, without an 
improvement of Knowledge by Contemplati- 
on and Reading. 5 
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O Fortunatos nimiùm, bona ſi ſua norint 
Agricolas! | 


Tis but half poſſeſſion not to underſtand 
that happineſs which we poſſeſs: A founda- 
tion of good Senſe, and a cultivation of 
Learning, are requir'd to give a ſeaſoning 
to Retirement, and make us taſte the bleſ- 
ing. God has beſtotd on your Lordſhip the 
firſt of theſe, and you have beſtow'd on your 
ſelf the ſecond. Eden was not made for 
Beaſts, though they were ſuffer'd to live in 
it, but for their Maſter, who ſtudied God in 
the Works of his Creation. Neither cou'd 
the Devil have been happy there with all 
his Knowledge, for he wanted Innocence to 
male him ſo. He brought Envy, Malice, 
and Ambition into Paradiſe, which ſour'd to 
him the ſweetneſs of the Place. Wherever 
inordinate Afﬀettions are, tis Hell. Such only 
can enjoy the Country, who are capable of 
thinking when they are there, and have left 
their Paſſions behind them in the Town. 
Then they are prepar'd for Solitude; and in 
that Solitude is prepar'd for them 


Et ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita. 


As I began this Dedication with a Verſe 
of Virgil, /o 1 conclude it with another. The 
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continuance of your Health, to enjoy that 
Happineſs which you ſo well deſerve, and 
which you have provided for your ſelf,ts the 
ſracerei and earneſt Wiſh of — 


Your Lordſhip's moſt Devoted, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


Joun DRYDEN. 


EL 


ESSAY 


GEORGICS 


=IIRGIL may be reckond the 
firſt who introduc'd three new 
kinds of Poetry among the Ro- 
mans, which he Copied after 
three the Greateſt Maſters of 
Greece. Theocritus and Hamer have ſtill di- 
ſputed for the advantage over him in P Ho- 
ral and Heroicks, but I think all are Unani- 
mous in giving him the precedence to Heſod 
in his Gœorgics. The truth of it is, the 
Sweetneſs and Ruſticity of a Paſtoral cannot 
be ſo well expreſt in any other Tongue as in 
the Greek, when rightly mixt and qualified 
with the Doric Dialect; nor can the Majeſty 
of an Heroick Poem any where appear ſo well 
as in this Language, which has a Natural 
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greatneſs in it, and can be often render'd 
more deep and ſonorous by the Pronuncia- 
tion of the Joniang. But in the middle Stile, 
where the Writers in both Tongues are on a 
Level: we ſee how far Hirgil has excell'd 


all who have written in the ſame way with 
him. , | 


There has been abundance of Criticiſm 
ſpenton Virgils Paſtorals and Mueids, but 
the Georgics are a Subject which none of the 
Criticks have ſufficiently taken into their 
Conſideration ; moſt of em paſling it over in 
Silence, or caſting it under the ſame head 
with Paſtoral; a diviſion by no means pro- 
per, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Stile of a Huſ- 
bandman ought to be imitated in a Georgic 
as that of a Shepherd is in Paforal. But 
tho? the Scene of both theſe Poems lies in 
the ſame place; the Speakers in them are of 
a quite different Character, ſince the Pre- 
cepts of Husbandry are not to be deliver'd 
with the ſimplicity of a Plow-Man, but with 
the addreſs of a Poet. No Rules therefore 
that relate to Paſtoral, can any way affect 
the Georgics, which fall under that Claſs of 
Poetry which conſiſts in giving plain and 
direct Inſtructions to the Reader; whether 
they be Moral Duties, as thoſe of Theognzs 
and Pythagoras; or Philoſophical Specula- 
tions, as thoſe of Aratus and Lucretius ; or 
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Rules of Practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and Vir- 
gil. Among theſe different kinds of Sub- 
jecte, that which the Georgics goes upon, is 
I thick the meaneſt and the leaſt improving, 
but the moſt pleaſing and delightful. Pre- 
cepts of Morality, beſides the Natural Cor- 
ruption of our Tempers, which makes us a- 


verſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from Ideas 


of Senſe, that they ſeldom give an opportuni- 
ty for thoſe Beautiful Deſcriptions and I- 
mages which are the Spirit of Life and Poe- 
try. Natural Philoſophy has indeed ſenſible 
Objects to work upon, but then it often puz- 
zles the Reader with the Intricacy of its No- 
tions, and perplexes him with the multitude 
of its Diſputes. But this kind of Poetry I 
am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes it ſelf wholly 
to the Imagination: It is altogether Conver- 
ſant among the Fields and Woods, and has 
the moſt delightful part of Nature for its 
Province. It raiſes in our Minds a pleaſing 
variety of Scenes and Landskips, whilſt it 
teaches us: and makes the dryeſt of its Pre- 
cepts look like a Deſcription. A Georgic 
therefore is ſome part of the Science of Huf 


bandry put into a pleaſing Dreſs, and ſet off 
with all the Beauties and Embelliſhments of 


Poetry. Now ſince this Science of Husban- 
dry 1s of a very large extent, the Poet ſhews 
his Skill in ſingling out ſuch Precepts to pro- 
ceed on, as are uſeful, and at the ſame time 
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moſt capable of Ornament. Vigil was ſo 
well acquainted with this Secret, that to ſet 
off his firſt Georgic, he has run into a ſet of 
Precepts, which are almoſt foreign to his 
Subject, in that Beautiful account he gives us 
of the Signs in Nature, which precede the 
Changes of the Weather. 


And if there be ſo much Art in the choice 


of fit Precepts, there is much more requir d 
in the Treating of em; that they may fall 
in after each other by a Natural unforc'd 
Method, and ſhew themſelves in the beſt and 
moſt advantagious Light. They ſhou'd all 
be ſo finely wrought together in the ſame 
Piece, that no courſe Seam may diſcover 
where they join ; as in a curious Brede of 
Needle-work, one Colour falls away by ſuch 
Juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, 
that we ſee the variety, without being able to 
diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one 
from the firſt appearance of the other. Nor 
is it ſufficient to range and diſpoſe this Body 
of Precepts into a clear and eaſie Method, 
unleſs they are deliver'd to us in the moſt 
pleaſing and agreeable manner : For there are 
ſeveral ways of conveying the ſame Truth to 
the Mind of Man, ahd to chuſe the pleaſant- 
eſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly di- 
ſtinguithes Poetry from Proſe , and makes 
HVirgil's Rules of Husbandry pleaſanter to 


read than Varro's. Where the — WIRE 
| tells 
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tells us plainly what ought to be done, the 
Poet often conceals the Precept in a deſcrip- 
tion, and repreſents his Country-man per- 


forming the Action in which he wou'd in- 


ſtruct his Reader. Where the one ſets out 
as fully and diſtinctly as he can, all the parts 
of the Truth, which he wou'd communicate 
to us; the other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing 
Circumſtance of this Truth, and ſo conveys 


the whole in a more diverting manner to 


the Underſtanding. I ſhall give one In- 
ſtance out of a multitude of this nature that 
might be found in the Georgics, where the 
Reader may ſee the different ways Virgil has 


taken to expreſs the ſame thing, and how 


much pleaſanter every manner of Expreſſion 
1s, than the plain and dire& mention of it 
wou'd have been. It is in the Second Geor- 


gic where he tells us what Trees will bear 


Grafting on each other. 


Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus, 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamq; inſita mala 


Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere 


corna. 

—Steriles Platani malos geſſere valentes, 

Caſtaneæ fagos, ornuſq; incanuit albo 

Flore pyri: Glandemq; ſues fregere ſub 
ulmis. | 

— Nec longum tempus : & ingens 

Exijt ad Celum ramis felicibus arbos; 


Miraturgq; novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 
Vor. I. G 
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| tt 
Here we ſee the Poet conſider'd all the N 
Effects of this Union between Trees of dif- ar 
ferent kinds, and took notice of that Effect th 
which had the moſt ſurprize, and by conſe- ar 
quence the moſt delight in it, to expreſs the de 
capacity that was in them of being thus united. ha 
This way of Writing is every where much in th 
uſe among the Poets, and 1s particularly fo 
practisd by Virgil, who loves to ſuggeſt a ſhi 
Truth indiretly, and without giving us a th 
full and open view of it: Jo let us fee juſt ſta 
ſo much as will naturally lead the Imagina- gil 
| tion into all the parts that lie conceal'd. This Tu. 
is wonderfully diverting to the Underſtand- try 
| ing, thus to receive a Precept, that enters as 5 
it were through a By-way, and to appre- pri 
hend an Idea that draws a whole train after I k 
it: For here the Mind, which is always de- ma 
lighted with its own Diſcoveries, only takes fide 
the hint from the Poet, and ſeems to work wh 
out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own Fa- of 
| culties. of . 
der 
But ſince the inculcating Precept upon of! 
Precept, will at length prove tireſom to the mac 
Reader, if he meets with no other Entertain- eh 
ment, the Poet muſt take care not to en- ble 

cumber his Poem with too much Buſineſs; 
but ſometimes to relieve the Subject with a $ 


Moral Reflection, or let it reſt a while for 4 
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the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent digrefſion- 
Nor is it ſufficient to run out into beautiful 
and diverting digreſſions (as it is generally 
thought) unleſs they are brought in aptly, 
and are ſomething of a piece with the main 
deſign of the Georgic: for they ought to 
have a remote alliance at leaſt to the Subject, 
that ſo the whole Poem may be more uni- 
form and agrecable 1n all its parts. We 
ſhou'd never quite loſe ſight of the Country, 
tho' we are ſometimes entertain'd with a di- 
ſtant proſpe& of it. Of this nature are Y77- 
gil's Deſcriptions of the Original of Agricul- 
ture, of the Fruitfulneſs of Ita), of a Coun- 
try Life, and the like, which are not brought 
in by force, but naturally riſe out of the 
principal Argument and Deſign of the Poem. 
I know no one digreſſion in the Georgics that 
may ſeem to contradict this Obſervation, be- 
ſides that in the latter end of the Firſt Book, 
where the Poet launches out into a diſcourſe 
of the Bartel of Pharſaliaz and the Actions 
of Auguſtus: But it's worth while to conſi- 
der how admirably he has turn'd the courſe 
of his narration into its proper Channel, and 
made his Husbandman concern'd even 1n 


what relates to the Battel, in thoſe inimita- 
ble Lines, 


Scilicet & tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola in curvo terram molitus aratro, 


G 2 
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Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila: 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaq; effoſſis mirabiter oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards ſpeaking of Auguſtus's Acti- 
ons, he ſtill remembers that Agriculture 


ought to be ſome way hinted at throughout 


the whole Poem. 

Non ullus Aratro 

D:gnus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis: 
Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in Enſem. 


We now come to the Stile which is proper 
to a Georg/c; and indeed this is the part on 
which the Poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, 
that his words may be warm and glowing, 
and that every thing he deſcribes may imme- 
diately preſent it ſelf, and riſe up to the Rea- 
der's view. He ought in particular to be 
careful of not letting his Subject debaſe his 
Stiie, and betray him into a meanneſs of 
Expreſſion, but every where to keep up his 
Verſe in all the Pomp of Numbers, and Dig- 
nity of Words, : 


I think nothing which is a Phraſe or Say- 


ing in common talk, ſhou'd be admitted into 


a ſerious Pom: becauſe it takes off from the 
Solemnity of the expreſſion, and gives it too 
great a turn of Familiarity ; much leſs ought 


\ 
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the low Phraſes and Terms of Art, that are 
adapted to Husbandry, have any place in 
ſuch a Work as the Georg:ic, which is not 
* to appear in the natural ſimplicity and na- 
kedneſs of its Subject, but in the pleaſanteſt 
Dreſs that Poztry can beſtow on it Thus 
Virgil, to deviate from the common form of 
Words, wou'd not make uſe of Tempore but 
S;dere in his firſt Verfe, and every where 
elſe abounds with Metaphors, Greciſms, and 
Circumlocutions, to give his Verſe the greater 
Pomp, and preſerve it from ſinking into a 
Plebeian Stile. And herein conſiſts Firgil's 
Maſter- piece, who has not only excell'd all 
other Poets; but even himſelf in the language 
of his Georgics ; where we receive more 
ſtrong and lively Ideas of things from his 
words, than we cou'd have done from the 
Objects themſelves: and find our Imagina- 
tions more affected by his Deſcriptions, than 
they wou'd have been by the very fight of 
what he deſcribes. . 


I ſhall now, after this ſhort Scheme of 
Rules, conſider the different ſucceſs that He- 
ſiod and Virgil have met with in this kind of 

Poetry, which may give us ſome further No- 
tion of the Excellence of the Georgics. To 
begin with Heſiod; If we may gueſs at his 
Character from his Writings, he had much 
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more of the Husbandman than the Poet in 
his Temper: He was wonderfully Grave, 
Diſcreet, and Frugal, he liv'd altogether in 


the Country, and was probably for his great - 


Prudence the Oracle of the whole Neigh- 
bourhood. Theſe Principles of good Huſ- 
bandry ran through his Works, and directed 
him to the choice of Tillage and Merchan- 
diſe, for the Subject of that which is the 
moſt Celebrated of them. He is every where 
bent on Inſtruction, avoids all manner of 
Digreſſions, and does not ſtir out of the 
Field once in the whole Georgie. His Me- 
thod in deſcribing Month after Month with 
its proper Seaſons and Employments, 1s too 
grave and ſimple ; it takes off from the ſur- 
prize and variety of the Poem, and makes 


the whole look but like a modern Almanack 


in Verſe. The Reader is carried through a 
courſe of Weather, and may beforehand gueſs 
whether he is to meet with Snow or Kain, 
Clouds or Sunſhine in the next Deſcription. 
His Deſcriptions indeed have abundance of 
Nature in them, but then it is Nature in 
her ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus when he 
ſpeaks of Fanuary; the Wild-Beaſts, ſays he, 
run ſhivering through the Woods with their 
Heads ſtooping to the Ground, and their 
Tails clapt between their Legs; the Goats 
and Oxen are almoſt flead with Cold; but 
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it is not ſo bad with the Sheep, becauſe they 
have a thick Coat of Wooll about 'em. The 
Old Men too are birterly pincht with the 
Weather, but the young Girls feel nothing 
of it, who fit at home with their Mothers 
by a warm Fire-fide. Thus does the Old 
Gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kind of 
Tattle, rather than endeavour after a juſt 
Poetical Deſcription. Nor has he ſhewn 
more of Art or Judgment in the Precepts he 
has given us, which arc ſown ſo very thick, 
that they clog the Poem too much, and are 
often ſo minute and full of Circumſtances, 
that they weaken and un-nerve his Verſe. 


But after all, we are beholding to him for 


the firſt rough Steh of a Georgic : where 
we may {till diſcover ſomething venerable in 
the Antickneſs of the Work ; but if we wou'd 
ſee the Deſign enlarg'd, the Figures reform'd, 
the Colouring laid on, and the whole Piece 
finiſh'd, we muſt expect it from a greater 


Maſter's hand. 


Virgil has drawn out the Rules of Tillage 
and Planting into two Books, which Heſiod 
has diſpatch'd in half a one; but has ſo rais'd 
the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity of his 
Subject with ſuch a ſignificancy of Expreſſion, 
ſuch a Pomp of Verſe, ſuch variety of Tran- 
ſitions, and ſuch a ſalemn Air in his Reflecti- 
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ons, that if we look on both Poets together, 
we ſee in one the plainneſs of a down-right 
Country-Man, and in the other, ſomething 
of a ruftick Majeſty, like that of a Roman 
Dictator at the Plow-Tail. He delivers the 
meaneſt of his Precepts with a kind of Gran- 
deur, he breaks the Clods and toſſes the 
Dung about with an air of gracefulneſs. His 
Prognoſtications of the Weather are taken 
out of Aratus, where we may ſee how judi- 
cloutly he has pickt out rhofe that are moſt 
proper for his Husbandman's Obſervation ; 
how he has enforc'd the Expreſſion, and 


heighten'd the Images which he found in the 
Original. 


The Second Book has more wit 1n it, and a 
greater boldneſs in its Metaphors than any of 
the reſt. The Poet with a great Beauty ap- 
plies Oblivion, Ignorance, Wonder, Deſire 
and the like to his Trees. The laſt Georgic 
has indeed as many Metaphors, but not ſo 
daring as this; for Humane Thoughts and 
Paſſions may be more naturally aſcrib'd to a 
Bee, than to an inanimate Plant. He who 
reads over the Pleaſures of a Country Life, 
as they are deſcribd by Virgil in the latter 
end of this Book, can ſcarce be of Virgils 
Mind, in preferring even the Life of a Phi- 
loſopher to it. 
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We may I think read the Poet's Clime in 
his Deſcription, for he ſeems to have beenin 
a {ſweat at the Writing of it. 


O Quis me gelidis ſub Montibus Hem: 
Siſtat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


And is every where mentioning among his 
chief Pleaſures, the coolneſs of his Shades 
and Rivers, Vales and Grottos, which a more 
Northern Poet wou'd have omitted for the 
deſcription of a Sunny Hill, and Fire-ſide. 


TheThird Georgic ſeems to be the moſt la- 
bour'd of em all; there is æ wonderful Vi- 
gour and Spirit in the deſcription of the 
Horſe and Chariot-Race. The force of Love 
is repreſented in Noble Inſtances, and very 
Sublime Expreſſions. The Scy#hian Winter- 
piece appears ſo very cold and bleak to the 
Eye, that a Man can ſcarce look on it with- 
out ſhivering. The Murrain at the end has 
all the expreſſiveneſs that words can give. It 
was here that the Poet ſtrain'd hard to out- do 
Lucretius in the deſcription of his Plague; 
and if the Reader wou'd ſee what ſucceſs he 
had, he may find it at large in Scaliger. 


But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well pleas d, 
as when he is got among his Bees in the Fourth 
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Georgic : And Ennobles the Actions of ſo 
trivial a Creature, with Metaphors drawn 
from the moſt important Concerns of Man- 
kind. His Verſes are not in a greater 
nolſe and hurry in the Battels of Mneas 
and Turnus, than in the Engagement of two 
Swarms. And as in his Mneis he com- 
pares the Labours of his Trojans to thoſe of 
Bees and Piſmires, here he compares the La- 
bours of the Bees to thoſe of the Cyclops. 
In ſhort, the laſt Georgic was a good Prelude 
to the Mneis; and very well ſhew'd what 
the Poet could do in the deſcriptign of what 
was really great, by his deſcribing the Mock- 
grandeur of an Inſect with ſo good a grace. 
There is more pleaſantneſs in the little Plat- 
form of a Garden, which he gives us about 
the middle of this Book, than in all the ſpa- 
cious Walks and Water-works of Rapin's. 
The Speech of Proteus at the end can never 
be enough admir'd, and was indeed very fit 
to conclude ſo Divine a Work. 


After this particular account of the Beau- 
ties in the Georgics, I ſhou'd in the next 
place endeavour to point out its imperfecti- 
ons, if it has any. But tho' I think there 
are ſome few parts in it that are not ſo Beau- 
tiful as the reſt, I ſhall not preſume to name 
them, as rather ſuſpecting my own Judgment, 
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than I can believe a fault to be in that Poem, 
which lay ſo long under Virgil's Correction, 
and had his laſt hand put to it. The firſt 
Georgic was probably Burleſqud in the Au- 
thor's Life-time; for we ſtill find in the 
Scholiaſts a Verſe that ridicules part of a Line 
Tranſlated from Heſiod. Nudus Ara, ſere 
Nudus And we may eaſily gueſs at the 
Judgment of this extraordinary Critick, who- 
ever he was, from his Cenſuring this particu- 
lar Precept. We may be ſure Hirgil wou d 
not have Tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he 
not diſcover d ſome Beauty in it; and indeed 
the Beauty of it is what J have before obſerv d 
to be frequently met with in Virgil, the de- 
- livering the Precept ſo indireQly, and ſinglin 
| out the particular circumſtance of Sowing _ 
Plowing naked, to ſuggeſt to us that theſe 
Employments are proper only in the hot Sea- 
ſon of the Year. 
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I ſhall not here compare the Stile of the 

Georgics with that of Lucretius, which the 

- Reader may ſee already done in the Preface 
t to the Second Volume of Miſcellany Poems; 
- but ſhall conclude this Poem to be the moſt 
Compleat, Elaborate, and finiſht Piece of all 
ö Antiquity. The Mneis indeed is of a No- 
ö bler kind, but the Georgic is more perfect in 
its kind. The Aneis has a greater variety 
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of Beauties in it, but thoſe of the Georgzc are 
more exquiſite. In ſhort, the Georgzc has all 
the perfection that can be expected in a Poem 
written by the greateſt Poet in the Flower of 
his Age, when his Invention was ready, his 
Imagination warm, his Judgment ſettled, and 
all his Faculties in their full Vigour and 
Maturity. 
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Geor. I. 


VIROGILS GEORGICS. 


The Firſt Book of the Georgics. 
The ARGUMENT. 5 


The Poet, in the beginning of this Book, propounds the ge- 
neral Deſian of each Georgie: And after a ſolemn Invo- 
cation of all the Gods who are any way related tu bis 
Subject, he addreſſes hin:ſelf in particular to Auguſtus, 
whom be complements with Divinity; and after ſtrikes 
into bis Buſineſs. He ſhews the different kinds of Til- 
lage proper to different Soils, traces out the Original 
of Agriculture, gives a Catalogue of the Husband- 
man's Tools, ſpecifies the, Employments peculiar to each 
» Seaſon, deſcribes the changes of the Weather, with the 
Signs in Heaven and Earth that fore-bode them. In- 
ſtances many of the Prodigies that happen'd near the 
time of Julius Cxfar's Dearth. And ſhuts up all with 
a Supplication to the Gods for the Safety of Auguſtus, 
aud the Preſervation of Rome. = OM 


to turn | 
The fruitful Soil, and whento ſowe the 


Corn; ol 
— Tue Care of Sheep, of Oxen, and of Kine; 
And how to raiſe on Elms the teeming Vine: 
Tue Birth and Genius of the frugal Bee, 7 
I ſing, Mecenas, and I ſing to thee. | 


. — 7 HAT makes a plenteous Harveſt, when 
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Ye Deities! who Fields and Plains protect, 


Who rule the Seaſons, and the Year direct; 


Bacchus and foſt'ring Ceres, Pow'rs Divine, 

Who gave us Corn for Maſt, for Water Wine: 10 
Ye Fawns, propitious to the Rural Swains, 

Ye Nymphs that haunt the Mountains and the Plains, 
Join in my Work, and to my Numbers bring 

Your needful Succour, for your Gifts I ſing. 

And thou, whoſ: Trident ſtruck the teeming Earth, 
And made a Paſſage for the Courſers Birth. 16 
And thou, for whom the Cæan Shore ſuſtains 

Thy Milky Herds, that graze the Flow'ry Plains. 
And thou, the Shepherds tutelary God, | 
Leave, for a while, O Pan! thy lov'd Abode: 20 
And, if Arcadian Fleeces be thy Care, 


From Fields and Mountains to my Song repair. 


Inventor, Pallas, of the fat'ning Oyl, 


Thou Founder of the Plough and Plough-man's Toyl; 


Come all ye Gods and Goddeſſes, that wear 26 
The rural Honours, and increaſe the Vear. 

You, who ſupply the Ground with Seeds of Grain; 
And you, who ſwell thoſe Seeds with kindly Rain: 


And thou, whoſe Hands the Shrowd-like Cypreſs rear 5 


And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd State 30 


Is yet the Buſineſs of the Gods Debate: 
Whether in after Times to be declar'd | 
The Patron of the World, and Rome's peculiar Guard, 
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Or o'er the Fruits and Seaſons to preſide, 
And the round Circuit of the Year to guide. 


95 


35 


Pow'rful of Bleſſings, which thou ſtrew'ſt around, 


And with thy Goddeſs Mother's Myrtle crown'd. 


Or wilt thou, Ceſar, chuſe the watry Reign, 
To ſmooth the Surges, and correct the Main? 
Then Mariners, in Storms, to thee ſhall pray, 
Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy Pow'r obey ; 

And Neptune ſhall reſign the Faſces of the Sea. 
The wat'ry Virgins for thy Bed ſhall ſtrive, 
And Terhys all her Waves in Dowry give. 

Or wilt thou bleſs our Summers with thy Rays, 
And ſeated near the Ballance, poiſe the Days: 
Where in the Void of Heav'n a Space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee. 
The Scorpion ready to receive thy Laws, 


Yields half his Region, and contracts his Claws. 


Whatever part of Heav'n thou ſhalt obtain, 
For let not Hell preſume of ſuch a Reign; 
Nor ler ſo dire a Thirſt of Empire move 

Thy Mind, to leave thy Kindred Gods above. 
Tho' Greece admires Ehyſium's bleſt Retreat, 
Tho? Proſerpine affects her ſilent Seat, 

And importun'd by Ceres to remove, 

Prefers the Fields below to thoſe above. 

But thou, propitious Ceſar, guide my Courſe, 
And to my bold Endeavours add thy Force. 
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Pity the Poet's and the Ploughman's Cares, 
Int'reſt thy Greatneſs in our mean Affairs, 8 


And uſe thy ſelf betimes to hear and grant our Pray'rs. 
While yet the Spring is young, while Earth unbinds 
Her frozen Boſom to the Weſtern Winds; 65 
While Mountain Snows diſſolve againſt the Sun, 
And Streams, yet new, from Precipices run, 
Ev'n in this early Dawning of the Year, 
Produce the Plough, and yoke the ſturdy Steer, 
And goad him till he groans beneath his Toil, 70 
Till the bright Share is bury'd in the Soil. 
That Crop rewards the greedy Peaſant's Pains, 
W hich twice the Sun, and twice the Cold ſuſtains, 
And burſts the crowded Barns,with more than promis'd 
But e' er we ſtir the yet unbroken Ground, | Gains. 
The various Courſe of Seaſons muſt be found; 76 
The Weather, and the ſetting of the Winds, 
The Culture ſuiting to the ſev'ra] Kinds 
Of Seeds and Plants; and what will thrive and riſe, 
And what the Genius of the Soil denies. 80 
This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits : 
That other loads the Trees with happy Fruits. 
A fourth with Graſs, unbidden, decks the Ground: 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow Saffron crown'd: 
India, black Ebon and white Ivory bears: 8 
And ſoft Idume weeps her od'rous Tears. 
Thus Pontus ſends her Beaver Stones from far; 
And naked Sanyards temper Steel for War. 
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Epirus for th' Elean Chariot breeds, 

(In hopes of Palms,) a Race of running Steeds. 99 
This is the Orig'nal Contract; theſe the Laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's Cauſe, 

On ſundry Places, when Deucalian hurl'd 

His Mother's Entrails on the deſart World: 

W hence Men, a hard laborious Kind, were born. 
Then borrow part of Winter for thy Corn; 96 8 
And early with thy Team the Gleeb in Furrows turn. 
That while the Turf lies open, and unbound, 
Succeeding Suns may bake the Mellow Ground. 

But if the Soil be barren, only ſcar 100 
The Surface, and but lightly print the Share, 

When cold Arcturus riſes with the Sun: 

Leſt wicked Weeds the Corn ſhou'd over- run 

In watry Soils; or leſt the barren Sand 

Shou'd ſuck the Moiſture from the thirſty Land. 105 
Both theſe unhappy Soils the Swain forbears, 

And keeps a Sabbath of alternate Vears: 

That the ſpent Earth may gather heart again; 

And, better'd by Ceſſation, bear the Grain. 

At leaft where Vetches, Pulſe, and Tares have ſtood, 
And Stalks of Lupines grew (a ſtubborn Wood:) 111 
Th' enſuing Seaſon, in return, may bear 

The bearded product of the Golden Vear. 

For Flax and Oats will burn the tender Field, 

And fleepy Poppies harmful Harveſts yield. 115 
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But ſweet Viciſſitudes of Reſt and Toyl 

Make eaſie labour, and renew the Soil. 

Yet ſprinkle ſordid Aſhes all around, 

And load with fat'ning Dung thy fallow Ground. 

Thus change of Seeds for meagre Soils is beſt; 120 
And Earth manur'd, not idle, though at reſt. 

Long Practice has a ſure Improvement found, 

With kindled Fires to burn the barren Ground; 

When the light Stubble, to the Flames reſign'd, 

Is driv'n along, and crackles in the Wind. 125 
Whether from hence the hollow Womb of Earth 

Is warm'd with ſecret Strength for better Birth, 

Or when the latent Vice is cur'd by Fire, 

Redundant Humours thro' the Pores expire 129 
Or that the Warmth diſtends the Chinks, and makes 
New Breathings, whence new Nouriſhment ſhe takes; 
Or that the Heat the gaping Ground conſtrains, 

New Knits the Surface, and new Strings the Veins; 
Leſt ſoaking Show'rs ſhou'd pierce her ſecret Seat, 

Or freezing Boreas chill her genial Heat; 135 5 
Or ſcorching Suns too violently beat. 

Nor is the Profit ſmall, the Peaſant makes; 

Who ſmooths with Harrows, or who pounds with Rakes 
The crumbling Clods: Nor Ceres from on bigh 
Regards his Labours with a grudging Eye; 140 
Nor his, who plows acroſs the furrow'd Grounds, 
And on the Back of Earth inflicts new Wounds: 
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For he with frequent Exerciſe Commands 

Th' unwilling Soil, and tames the ſtubborn Lands. 
Ye Swains, invoke the Pow'rs who rule the Sky, 

For a moiſt Summer, and a Winter dry: 146 

For Winter drout rewards the Peaſant's Pain, 

And broods indulgent on the bury'd Grain. 

Hence Myſia boaſts her Harveſts, and the tops 

Of Gargarus admire their happy Crops. 1570 

When firſt the Soil receives the fruitful Seed, 

Make no delay, but cover it with ſpeed: 

So fenc'd from Cold; the plyant Furrows break, 

Before the ſurly Clod reſiſts the Rake. 

And call the Floods from high, to ruſh amain 155 

With pregnant Streams, to ſwell the teeming Grain. 

Then when the fiery Suns too fiercely play, 

And ſhrivell'd Herbs on with'ring Stems decay, 

The wary Ploughman, on the Mountain's Brow, 

Undams his watry Stores, huge Torrents flow; 160 

And, ratling down the Rocks, large moiſture yield, 

Temp'ring the thirſty Fever of the Field. 

And leſt the Stem, too feeble for the freight, 

Shou'd ſcarce ſuſtain the head's unweildy weight, 

Sends in his ſeeding Flocks betimes t' invade 165 

The riſing bulk of the luxuriant Blade; 

Eer yet th' aſpiring Off- ſpring of the Grain 

O' ertops the ridges of the furrow'd Plain: 

And drains the ſtanding Waters, when they yield 

Too large a Bey'rage to the drunken Field. 170 
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But moſt in Autumn, and the ſhow'ry Spring, 
When dubious Months uncertain Weather bring; 
When Fountains open, when impetuous Rain 
Swells haſty Brooks, and pours upon the Plain; 
When Earth with Slime and Mud is cover'd o're, 175 
Or hollow places ſpue their wat'ry Store. 
Nor yet the Ploughman, nor the lab'ring Steer, 
Suſtain alone the hazards of the Year: 
But glutton Geeſe, and the Srrymonian Crane, 
With foreign Troops, invade the tender Grain: 180 
And tow'ring Weeds malignant Shadows yield; 
And ſpreading Succ h choaks the riſing Field. 
The Sire of Gods and Men, with hard Decrees, 
Forbids our Plenty to be bought with Eaſe: 
And wills that Mortal Men, inur'd to toil, 185 
Shou'd cxerciſe, with pains, the grudging Soil. 
Himſelf invented. firſt the ſhining Share, 
And whetted Humane Induſtry by Care : 
- Himſelf did Handy-Crafts and Arts orò ain; 
Nor ſuffer'd Sloath to ruſt his active Reign. 190 
E'er this, no Peaſant vex'd the peaceful Ground; 
Which only Turfs and Greens for Altars found: 
No Fences parted Fields, nor Marks nor Bounds 
Diſtinguiſh'd Acres of litigious Grounds : 
But all was common, and the fruitful Earth 195 
Was free to give her unexacted Birth. 
Jove added Venom to the Viper's Brood, 
And ſwell'd, with raging Storms, the peaceſul Flood: 
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Commiſſion'd hungry Wolves t'infeſt the Fold, 

And ſhook from Oaken Leaves the liquid Gold. 200 
Remov'd from Humane reach the chearful Fire, 

And from the Rivers bade the. Wine retire: 

That ſtudious Need might uſeful Arts explore; 

From furrow'd Fields to reap the foodſul Store: 

And force the Veins of claſhing Flints t' expire 205 
The lurking Seeds of ther Cœleſtial Fire. 

Then firſt on Seas the hollow'd Alder ſwam; 

Then Sailers quarter'd Heay'n, and found a Name 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wandring Star: 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 210 
Then Toils for Beaſts, and Lime for Birds were found, 
And deep- mouth Dogs did Forreſt Walks ſurround : 
And caſting Nets were ſpread in ſhallow Brooks, 
Drags in the Deep, and Baits were hung on Hooks. 
Then Saws were tooth'd, and ſounding Axes made 215 
(For Wedges firſt did yielding Wood invade.) 

And various Arts in order did ſucceed, 

(W hat cannot endleſs Labour urg'd by need ?) 

Firſt Ceres taught, the Ground with Grain to ſow, 
And arm'd with Iron Shares the crooked Plough ; 220 
When now Dodonian Oaks no more ſupply'd 
Their Maſt, and Trees their Forreſt-fruit deny'd. 

Soon was his Labour doubl'd to the Swain, 
And blaſting Mildews blackned all his Grain. 224 
Tough Thiſtles choak'd the Fields, and kill'd the Corn, 
And an unthrifty Crop of Weeds was born. 
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T hen Burrs and Brambles, an unbidden Crew 

Of graceleſs Gueſts, th' unhappy Field ſubdue ; 

And Oats unbleſt, and Darnel domineers, 

And ſhoots its head above the-ſhining Ears. 230 
So that unleſs the Land with daily Care 

Is exercis'd, and with an Iron War, 

Of Rakes and Harrows, the proud Foes expell'd, 

And Birds with clamours frighted from the Field; 
Unleſs the Boughs are lopp'd that ſhade the Plain, 235 
And Heav'n invok'd with Vows for fruitful Rain, 

On other Crops you may with envy look, 
And ſhake for Fo.d the long abandon'd Oak. 
Nor muſt we paſs untold what Arms they wield, 
Who labour Tillage and the furrow'd Field: 240 
Without whoſe aid the Ground her Corn denys, 

And nothing can be ſown, and nothing riſe. 

The crooked Plough, the Share, the tow'ring height 
Of Waggons, and the Cart's unweildy weight; 

The Sled, the Tumbril, Hurdles and the Flail, 245 
The Fan of Bacchus, with the flying Sail. 

Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, if Ploughmen hope . 

The promis'd Bleſſing of a Bounteous Crop. 

Voung Elms with early force in Copſes bow, 


* 


Fit for the Figure of the crooked Plough. ;- 1208 

Of eight Foot long a faſtned Beam prepare, 
On either ſide the Head produce an Ear, 5 
And fink a Socket for the ſhining Share. 
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Of Beech the Plough-tail, and the bending Yoke; 
Or ſofter Linden harden'd in the Smoke. 275 
I cou'd be long in Precepts, but I fear 
So mean a Subject might offend your Ear. 
Delve of convenient Depth your thraſhing Floor; 
With temper'd Clay, then fill and face it o'er: 
And let the weighty Rowlcr run the round, 260 
To {ſmooth the Surface of th* uncqual Ground 
Leſt crack'd with Summer Heats the flooring flies, 
Or ſinks, and thro' the Crannics W ecds ariſe. 
For ſundry Foes the Rural Realm ſurround : 
The Field-Mouſe builds her Garner under ground, 265 
For gather'd Grain the blind laborious Mole, 
In winding Mazes works her hidden Hole. 
In hollow Caverns Vermine make abode, 
The hiſſing Serpent, and the ſwelling Toad: 
The Corn-devouring Weezel here abides, 270 
And the wiſe Ant her wintry Store provides. 
Mark well the flowring Almonds in the Wood; 
If od'rous Blooms the bearing Branches load, 
The Glebe will anſwer to the Sylvan Reign, 
Great Heats will follow, and large Crops of Grain. 275 
But if a Wood of Leaves o'erſhade the 'Tree, 
Such and ſo barren will thy Harveſt be: 
In vain the Hind ſhall vex the thraſhing Floor, 
For empty Chaff and Straw will be thy Store. 
Some ſteep their Seed, and ſome in Cauldrons boil 280 
With vigorous Nitre, and with Lees of Oyl, 
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O'er gentle Fires; th' exuberant Juice to drain, 

And {well the flatt'ring Husks with fruitful Grain. 

Yet is not the Succeſs for Years aſſur'd, 

Tho' choſen is the Seed, and fully cur d; 287 
Unleſs the Peaſant, with his Annual Pain, 

Renews his Choice, and culls the largeſt Grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's Curſe, 

Or Fates Decree, degen'rate ſtill to worſe. 

So the Boats brawny Crew the Current ſtem, 290 
And, ſlow advancing, ſtruggle with the Stream: 

But if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 


Nor muſt the Ploughman leſs obſerve the Skies, 
When the Kidde, Dragon, and Ardturus riſe, 295 
Than Saylors homeward bent, who cut their Way 


But when Aſf#rea's Ballance, hung on high, 

Betwixt the Nights and Days divides the Sky, 

Then Yoke your Oxen, ſow your Winter Grain; 390 
Till cold December comes with driving Rain. 

Lineſeed and fruitful Poppy bury warm, 

In a dry Seaſon, and prevent the Storm. 

| Sow Beans and Clover in a rotten Soil, 

And Millet riſing from your Annual Toil; 30f 
When with his Golden Horns, in full Cariere, 


The Bull beats down the Barriers of the Year; 
And Argos and the Dog forſake the Northern Sphere. 
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Then down the Flood with headlong haſte they drive. 


Thro' Helle's ſtormy Streights, and Oyſter-breeding Sea. 
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But if your Care to Wheat alone extend, 
Let Maja with her Siſters firſt deſcend, 310 , 
And the bright Gnqſian Diadem downward bend: 
Before you truſt in Earth your future Hope; 

Or elſe expect a liſtleſs lazy Crop. 

Some Swains have ſown before, but moſt have found 
A husky Harveſt, from the grudging Ground. 317 
Vile Vetches wou'd you ſow, or Lentils lean, 

The Growth of Egypt, or the Kidney-bean ? 

Begin when the flow Waggoner deſcends ; 

Nor ceaſe your {owing till Mid-winter ends: 
For this, chro' twelve bright Signs Apoll guides 220 
The Year, and Earth in ſev'ral Climes divides. 

Five Girdies bind the Skies, the torrid Zone 

Glows with the paſſing and repaſſing Sun. 

Far on the right and left, th' extreams of Heav'n, 

To Froſts and Snows, and bitter Blaſts are givin. 325 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the Gods a hg d 

Two habitable Seats for Humane Kind : 

And croſs their limits cut a ſloaping way, 

Which the twelve Signs in beautcous order ſway. 
Two Poles turn round the Globe; one ſeen to riſe 330 
O'er S:y:h1ian Hills, and one in Lybtar Skies. 

The firſt ſublime in Heav'n, the Jaft is whirl'd 

Below the Regions of the nether Word. 

Around our Pole the ſpiry Dragon glides, 

And like a winding Stream the Bears divides ; 337 
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The leſs and greater, who by Fates Decree 

Abhor to dive beneath the Southern Sea: 

There, as they ſay, perpetual Night is found 

In filence brooding on th' unhappy ground : 

Or when Aurora leaves our Northern Sphere, 340 
She lights the downward Heav'n, and riſes there. 

And when on us ſhe breaths the living Light, 

Red Veſper kindles there the Tapers of the Night. 
From hence uncertain Seaſons we may know z 

And when to reap the Grain, and when to low: 345 
Or when to fell the Furzes, when 'tis meet 

To ſpread the flying Canvaſs for the Fleet. 

Obſerve what Stars ariſe or diſappear); 

And the four Quarters of the rolling Year. 

But when cold Weather and continu'd Rain, 350 
The lab'ring Husband in his Houſe reſtrain: 

Let him forecaſt his Work with timely care, 

Which elſe is huddl'd, when the Skies are fair: Share. 5 
Then let him mark the Sheep, or whet the ſhining 
Or hollow Trees for Boats, or number o're 355 
His Sacks, or meaſure his increaſing Store: 


Or ſharpen Stakes, or head the Forks, or twine 


The Sallow Twigs to tye the ſtragling Vine: 

Or wicker Baskets weave, or aire the Corn, 

Or grinded Grain betwixt two Marbles turn. 360 
No Laws, Divine or Humane, can reſtrain 

From neceſſary Works, the lab'ring Swain. 
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Ev'n Holy-days and Feaſts permiſſion yield, 

To float the Meadows, or to fence the Field, 

To fire the Brambles, ſnare the Birds, and ſteep 365 
In wholſom W ater-falls the woolly Shcep. 


And oft the drudging Afs is driv'n, with Toyl, 
To neighb'ring Towns with Apples and with Oyl: 
Returning late, and loaden home with Gain 


Of barter'd Pitch, and Hand-mills for the Grain. 370 
The lucky Days, in each revolving Moon, 


For Labour chuſe: The Fifth be ſure to ſhun 3 


That gave the Furies and pale Pluto Birth, 

And arm'd, againſt the Skies, the Sons of Earth. 
With Mountains pil'd on Mountains, thrice they ſtrove 
To ſcale the ſteepy Battlements of Fove : 375 
And thrice his Lightning and red Thunder play'd, 


And their demoliſh'd Works in Ruin laid. 


The Sev'nth is, next the Tenth, the beſt to Join 
Young Oxen to the Yoke, and plant the Vine. 380 
Then Weavers ſtretch your Stays upon the Weft: 
The Ninth is good for Travel, bad for Theft. 


Some Works in dead of Night are better done; 


Or when the Morning Dew prevents the Sun. | 
Parch'd Meads and Stubble mow, by Phebe's Light; ; 
Which both require the Coolneſs of the Night: 386 


For Moiſture then abounds, and Pearly Rains 


Deſcend in Silence to refreſh the Plains. 


| The Wife and Husband equally conſpire, 


To work by Night, and rake the Winter Fi ire: 390 
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He ſharpens Torches in the glim'ring Room, 


She ſhoots the flying Shuttte through the Loom: 
Or boils in Kettles Muſt of Wine, and skims 


With Leaves, the Dregs that overflow the Brims. 
And till the watchful Cock awakes the Day, 

She ſings to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm Weather, when the Skies are clear, 
By Daylight reap the Product of the Year: 

And in the Sun your golden Grain diſplay, 

And thraſh it out, and winnow it by Day. 400 
Plough naked, Swain, and naked ſow the Land, 

For lazy Winter nums the lab'ring Hand. 

In Genial Winter, Swains enjoy their Store, 

Forget their Hardſhips, and recruit for more. 

The Farmer to full Bowls invites his Friends, 405 
And what he got with Pains, with Pleaſure ſpends. 

So Saylors, when eſcap'd from ſtormy Seas, 

Firſt crown their Veſſels, then indulge their Eaſe. 

Yet that's the proper Time to thraſh the Wood 

For Maſt of Oak, your Fathers homely Food. 410 
To gather Laurel-berries, and the Spoil 

Of bloody Myrtl's, and to preſs your Oyl. 

For ſtalking Cranes to ſet the guileful Snare, 

T'incloſe the Stags in Toyls, and Hunt the Hare. 
With Balearick Slings, or Gn1ffien Bow, 415 
To perſecute from far the flying Doe. 

Then, when the Fleecy Skies new cloath the Wood, 
And cakes of ruſtling Ice come rolling down the Flood. 
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Now ſing we ſtormy Stars, when Autumn weighs 
The Year, and adds to Nights, and ſhortens Day 
And Suns declining ſhine with feeble Rays: 421 
What Cares muſt then attend the toiling Swain; 
Or when the low'ring Spring, with laviſh Rain, 0 
Beats down the ſlender Stem and bearded Grain: 
While yet the Head is green, or lightly (weld 425 
With Milky-moiſture, over-looks the Ficld. 

Ev'n when the Farmer, now ſecure of Fear, 

Sends in the Swains to ſpoil the finiſh'd Year: 

Ev'n while the Reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden Sheafs in brittle bands: 430 
Oft have I ſeen a ſudden Storm ariſe, 

From all the warring Winds that ſweep the Skies: 
The heavy Harveſt from the root is torn, 

And whirl'd aloft the lighter Stubble born; 

With ſuch a force the flying rack is driv'n; 435 
And ſuch a Winter wears the face of Heav'n: 

And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſlucy Rain, 

Suck'd by the ſpongy Clouds from off the Main: 

The lofty Skies at once come pouring down, 

The prom's'd Crop and golden Labours drown. 442 
The Dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 

The riſing Rivers float the nethcr ground; bound. N 
And Rocks the bellowing Voice of boiling Seas re- 
The Father of the Gods his Glory ſhrowds, 
Involv'd in Tempeſts, and a Night of Clouds. 
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And from the middle Darkneſs flaſhing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery Bolts about. 

Farth feels the Motions of her angry God, 

Her Entrails tremble, and her Mountains nod; 

And flying Beaſts in Foreſts ſeek abode: 

Deep horrour ſeizes ev'ry Humane Breaſt, 

Their Pride is humbled, and their Fear confeſs'd: 

While he from high his rowling Thunder throws, 

And fires the Mountains with repeated blows: 

The Rocks are from their old Foundations rent; 

The W inds redouble, and the Rains augment: 

The Waves on heaps are daſh'd againſt the Shoar, 

And now the Woods, and now the Billows roar. 

In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry Signs, 

Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins. 

But firſt to Heav'n thy due Devotions pay, 

And Annual Gifts on Ceres Altars lay. 

When Winter's rage abates, when chearful Hours 

Awake the Spring, the Spring awakes the Flow'rs, 

On the green Turf thy careleſs Limbs diſplay, 

And celebrate the mighty Mother's day. 

For then the Hills with pleaſing Shades are crown'd, 
And Sleeps are ſweeter on the filken Ground: | 

With milder Beams the Sun ſecurely ſhines; 

Fat are the Lambs, and luſcious are the Wines. 

Loet ev'ry Swain adore her Pow'r Divine, 

And Milk and Honcy mix with ſparkling Wine: 
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Let all the Choir of Clowns attend the Show, 
In long Proceſſion, ſhouting as they go; 
Invoking her to bleſs their yearly Stores, 477 
Inviting Plenty to their crowded Floors. 
Thus in the Spring, and thus in Summer's Heat, 
Before the Sickles touch the ripening W hear, 
On Ceres call; and let the lab'ring Hind 
With Oaken Wreaths his hollow Temples bind: 480 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 
With uncouth Dances, and with Country Lays. 

And that by certain ſigns we may preſage 
Of Hears and Rains, and Wind's impetuous rage, 
The Sov'reign of the Heav'ns has ſet on high 485 
The Moon, to mark the Changes of the Sky: 
When Southern blaſts ſhou'd ceaſe, and when the Swain 
Shou'd near their Folds his feeding Flocks reſtrain. 
For &er the riſing Winds begin to roar, 
The working Seas advance to waſh the Shoax: 490 
Soft whiſpers run along the leavy Woods, 
And Mountains whiſtle to the murm'ring Floods: 
Ev'n then the doubtful Billows ſcarce abſtain 
From the toſs'd Veſſel on the troubled Main: 
When crying Cormorants forſake the Sea, 495 
And {ſtretching to the Covert wing their way: 
When ſportful Coots run skimming o'er the Strand; 
When watchful Herons leave their watry Stand, 
And mounting upward, with erected flight, 
Gain on the Skies, and ſoar above the fight. oo 
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And oft before tempeſt'ous Winds ariſe, 

The ſeeming Stars fall headlong from the Skies; 

And, ſhooting through the darkneſs, guild the Night 
With ſweeping Glories, and long trails of Light: 
And Chaff with eddy Winds is whirl'd around, pos 
And dancing Leaves are lifted from the Ground; 

And floating Feathers on the Waters play. 

But when the winged Thunder takes his way 

From the cold North, and Eaſt and Weſt ingage, 
And at their Frontiers meet with equal rage, flo 
The Clouds are cruſh'd, a glut of gather'd Rain 

The hollow Ditches fills, and floats the Plain, 
And Sailors furl their droping Sheets amain. 

Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe, 

So plain the Signs, ſuch Prophets are the Skies: 515 
The wary Crane foreſees it firſt, and fails 


Above the Storm, and leaves the lowly Vales: 


The Cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The change of Heav'n, and ſnuffs it in the Wind. 
The Swallow skims the River's watry Face, 720 
The Frogs renew the Croaks of their loquacious Race. 
The careful Ant her ſecret Cell forſakes, 

And drags her Egs along the narrow Tracks. 

Ar either Horn the Rainbow drinks the Flood, 

Huge Flocks of riſing Rooks forſake their Food, 525 
And, crying, ſeek the Shelter of the Wood. | 
Beſides, the ſey'ral ſorts of watry Fowls, 


That ſwim the Seas, or haunt the ſtanding Pools: 
The 


10 


15 
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The Swans that ſail along the Silver Flood, 5729 
And dive with ſtretching Necks to ſearch their Food, 
Then lave their Backs with ſprinkling Dews in vain, 
And ſtem the Stream to meet the promis'd Rain. 
The Crow with clam'rous Crics the Show'r demands, 
And ſingle ſtalks along the Deſart Sands. 
The nightly Virgin, while her Wheel ſhe plics, 535 
Foreſees the Storm impending in the Skies, 
When ſparkling Lamps their ſputt'ring Light advance, 
And in the Sockets Oily Bubbles dance. 
Then after Show'rs, tis eaſie to deſcry 
Returning Suns, and a ſerener Sky: $49 
'The Stars ſhine ſmarter, and the Moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd Beams, her ſharpen'd Horns. 
The filmy Goſſamer now flitts no more, 
Nor Halcyons bask on the ſhort Sunny Shore: 
Their Litter is not toſs'd by Sows unclean, 547 
But a blue droughty Miſt deſcends upon the Plain. 
And Owls, that mark the ſetting Sun, declare 
A Star-light Evening, and a Morning fair. 
Tow'ring aloft, avenging Niſus flies, 
While dar'd below the guilty Scylla lies. 55 
Where ever frighted Scylla flies away, 
Swift Mſus follows, and purſues his Prey. 
Where injur'd Niſus takes his Airy Courſe, . 
Thence trembling Scylla flies and ſhuns his Force. 
This puniſhment purſues th unhappy Maid, Syf 
And thus the purple Hair is dearly paid. 
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Then, thrice the Ravens rend the liquid Air, 
And croaking Notes proclaim the ſettled fair. 
Then, round their Airy Palaces they fly, 

To greet the Sun; and ſeis'd with ſecret Joy, 560 
When Storms are over-blown, with Food repair 
To their forſaken Neſts, and callow Care. 

Not that I think their Breaſts with Heav'nly Souls 
Inſpir'd, as Man, who Deſtiny controls. 

But with the changeful Temper of the Skies, 765 
As Rains condenſe, and Sun-ſhine rarifies; 

So turn the Species in their aiter'd Minds, 

Compos'd by Calms, and diſcompos'd by Winds. 
From hence procceds the Birds harmonious Voice: 
From hence the Cows exult, and frisking Lambs rejoice. 
Obſerve the daily Circle of the Sun, 71 
And the ihorc Year of each revolving Moon: 

By them thou ſhalt foreſee the following day; 

Nor ſhall a ſtarry Night thy Hopes betray. 

When firſt the Moon appears, if then ſhe ſhrouds 57 
Her ſilver Creſcent, tip'd with fable Clouds; 
Conclude ſhe bodes a Tempeſt on the Main, 
And brews ſor Fields impetuous Floods of Rain. 
Or if her Face with fiery Fluſhing glow, 

Expect the ratling Winds aloft to blow. 580 
But four Nights old, (for that's the ſureſt Sign,) 
With ſharpen'd Horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine: 
Next Day, nor only that, but ail the Moon, 

Till her revolving Race be wholly run; 
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Are void of Tempeſts, both by Land and Sea, 585 
And Saylors in the Port their promis'd Vow ſhall pay. 
Above the reſt, the Sun, who never lies; 
Foretels the change of Weather in the Skies: 
For if he riſe, unwilling to his Race, 
Clouds on his Brows, and Spots upon his Face; 590 
Or if thro' Miſts he ſhoots his ſullen Beams, 
Frugal of Light, in looſe and ſtragling Streams: 
Suſpect a driſling Day, with Southern Rain, 
Fatal to Fruits, and Flocks, and promis'd Grain. 
Or if Aurora, with half open'd Eyes, 7 
And a pale ſickly Cheek, ſalute the Skies; 
How ſhall the Vine, with tender Leaves, defend 
Her tceming Cluſters, when the Storms deſcend? 
When ridgy Roofs and Tiles can ſcarce avail, 
To barr the Ruin of the rat'ing Hail. 600 
But more than all, the ſetting Sun ſurvey, 
When down the ſteep of Heav'n he drives the Day. 
For oft we find him finiſhing his Race, 
With various Colours erring on his Face; 
If fiery red his glowing Globe deſcends, 605 
High Winds and furious Tempeſts he portends. 
But if his Cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet Weather by his watry Hue. 
If dusky Spots arc vary'd on his Brow, 
And, ſtreak'd with red, a troubl'd Colour ſhow; 610 
That ſullen Mixture ſhall at once declare 
Winds, Rain, and Storms, and Elemental War. 
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What deſp'rate Madman then wou'd venture o'er 
The Frith, or haul his Cables from the Shoar? 
But if with Purple Rays he brings the Light, 615 
And a pure Heav'n reſigns to quiet Night; 
No riſing Winds, or falling Storms, arc nigh: 
But Northern Breezes through the Foreſt fly: c 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruf'd Sky. 
Th' unerring Sun by certain Signs declares, 620 
What the late Ev'n, or early Morn prepares: 
And when the South projects a ſtormy Day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the Clouds away. 

The Sun reveals the Secrets of the Sky; 
And who dares give the Source of Light the Lye? 625 
The change of Empires often he declares, 
Fierce Tumults, hidden Treaſons, open Wars. 
He firſt the Fate of Ceſar did forctel, 
And pity'd Rome, when Rome in Cæſar fell. 
In Iron Clouds conceal'd the Publick Light: 630 
And Impious Mortals fear'd Eternal Night. 

Nor was the Fact foretold by him alone : 
Nature her ſelf ſtood forth, and ſeconded the Sun. 
Earth, Air, and Seas, with Prodigies were ſign'd, 
And Birds obſcene, and howling Dogs divin d. 637 
What Rocks did Atna's bellowing Mouth expire 
From her torn Entrails! and what Floods of Fire! 
What Clanks were heard, in German Skies afar, 
Of Arms and Armies, ruſhing to the War! 
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And from their Summets ſhook th' Eternal Snow. 


Dire Earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 645 


Pale Specters in the cloſe of Night were ſeen; 

And Voices heard of more than Mortal Men. 

In filent Groves, dumb Sheep and Oxen ſpoke, 

And Streams ran backward, and their Beds forſook: 645 
The yawning Earth diſclos d th Abyſs of Hell: 

The weeping Statues did the Wars foretel; 5 
And Holy Sweat from Brazen Idols fell. 

Then riſing in his Might, the King of Floods, 

Ruſht thro” the Foreſts, tore the lofty Woods; 650 
And rowling onward, with a {wcepy Sway, 

Bore Houſes, Herds, and lab'ring Hinds away. 


Blood ſprang from Wells, Wolfs howil'd in Towns by 


And boding Victims did the Prieſts affright. Night, 
Such Peals of Thunder never pour'd from high, 655 
Nor forky Light'nings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen Sky. 
Red Meteors ran a-croſs th' Etherial Space; 

Stars diſappear'd, and Comets took their place. 

For this, th' Emathian Plains once more were ſtrow'd ö 


With Roman Bodies, and juſt Heav'n thought good 


To fatten twice thoſe Fields with Roman Blood. 661 
Then, after length of Time, the lab'ring Swains, 
Who turn the Turfs of thoſe unhappy Plains, 

Shall ruſty Piles from the plough'd Furrows take, 


And over empty Helmets paſs the Rake. 665 


Amaz' d at Antick Titles on the Stones, 
And mighty Relicks of Gv#antick Bones. 
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Ye home-born Deitics, of Mortal Birth! 
Thou Father Rommlus, and Mother Earth, 
Goddeſs unmov'd! whoſe Guardian Arms extend 670 
O'er Thuſcan Tiber's Courſe, and Roman Tow'rs defend; 
With youthful Ceſar your joint Pow'rs ingage, 
Nor hinder him to fave the ſinking Age. 
O! let the Blood, already ſpilt, atone 
For the paſt Crimes of curſt Laomedon ! 675 
Heav'n wants thee there, and long the Gods, we know, 
Have grudg'd thee, Ceſar, to the World below. 
Where Fraud and — Right and Wrong con- 

found; 

Where impious Arms from ev'ry part reſound, 
And monſtrous Crimes in ev'ry Shape are crown'd. 680 
The peaceful Peaſant to the Wars is preſt; 
The Fields lye fallow in inglorious Reſt. 
The Plain no Paſture to the Flock affords, 


The crooked Scythes are ſtreightned into Swords: 


And there Erphrates her ſoft Off- ſpring Arms, 687 
And here the Rhine rebellows with Alarms: 


The neighb' ring Cities range on ſev'ral ſides, 


Perfidious Mars long plighted Leagues divides, 5 
And o'er the ted? World in Triumph rides. 


So four fierce Courſers ſtarting to the Race, 690 
Scow'r thro' the Plain, and lengthen ev'ry Pace: 
Nor Reins, nor Curbs, nor threat'ning Cries they fear, 


But force along the trembling Charioteer. 
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The Second Book of the 


n Gen 


The ARGUMENT. 


The Subject of the following Book is Planting. In handling 
of which Argument, the Poet ſhews all the different Me- 
thods of raiſing Trees: Deſcribes their Variety; and 
gives Rules for the management of each in particular. 
He then points out the Soils in which the ſeveral Plants 
thrive beſt: And thence takes occaſion to run out into 
the Praiſes of Italy. After which he gives ſome Dire- 
Hons for diſcovering the Nature of every Hi; preſcribes 
Rules for dreſſmg of Vines, Olives, &c. And concludes 
the Georgic with a Panegyric on a Country Life. 


HUS far of Tillage, and of Heay'nly 
N Signs; 

Nou ſing my Muſe the growth of gen'- 
2 rous Vines: 

The ſhady Groves, the Woodland Pro- 


ee 


4 


geny, 
And the ſlow Product of Minerva's Tree. 


Great Father Bacchus! to my Song repair; 7 
For cluſtring Grapes are thy peculiar Care: 
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For thee large Bunches load the bending Vine, 

And the laſt Bleſſings of the Year are thine. 

Ts thee his Joys the jolly Autumn owes, 

When the fermenting Juice the Vat o'erflows. 19 

Come ſtrip with me, my God, come drench all o'er 

Thy Limbs in Muſt of Wine, and drink at ev'ry Pore. 
Some Trees their birth to bounteous Nature owe: 

For tome without the pains of Planting grow. 

With Oſiers thus the Banks of Brooks abound, 15 

Sprung from the watry Genius of the Ground: 

From the ſame Principles grey Willows come; 

Herculean Poplar, and the tender Broom. 

Bur ſome from Seeds inclos'd in Earth ariſe: 


For thus the maſtiul Cheſnut mates the Skies. 25 
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Hence riſe the branching Beech and vocal Oke, 

Where Jove of Old Oraculoully ſpoke. 

Some from the Root a riſing Wood diſcloſe; 

Thus Elms, and thus the ſalvage Cherry grows. 

Thus the green Bays, that binds the Poct's Brows, 25 

Shoots and is thelter'd by the Mother's Boughs. 
Theſe ways of Planting, Nature did ordain, 

For Trees and Shrubs, and all the Sylvan Reign. 

Others there are, by late Experience found : 

Some cur the Shoots, and plant in furrow'd ground: 39 

Some cover rooted Stalks in deepef Mold: 

Some cloven Stakes, and (wondrous to behold.) 

Their ſharpen'd ends in Earth their footing place, 

And the dry Poles produce a living Race, 
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Some bowe their Vines, which bury'd in the Plain, 35 
Their tops in diſtant Arches riſe again. 

Others no Root require, the Lab'rer cuts 

Young Slips, and in the Soil ſecurely puts. 

Ev'n Stumps of Olives, bar'd of Leaves, and dead, 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither'd head. 49 
Tis uſual now, an Inmate Graff to ſee, 

With inſolence invade a Foreign Tree: 

Thus Pears and Quinces from the Crabtree come; 
And thus the ruddy Cornel bears the Plum. 

Then let the Learned Gard'ner mark with care 45 
The Kinds of Stocks, and what thoſe Kinds will bear: 
Explore the Nature of each ſev'ral Tree; 

And known, improve with art ful Induſtry: 


And let no ſpot of idle Earth be found, 


But cultivate the Genius of the Ground. FO 
For open Iſmarus will Bacchus pleaſe; 
Taburnus loves the ſhade of Olive Trees. 

The Virtues of the ſev'ral Soils I ſing, 
Mecenas, now thy needful Succour bring! 
O thou! the better part of my Renown, 55 
Inſpire thy Poet, and thy Poem crown: 
Embarque with me, while I new Tracts explore, 
With flying fails and breezes from the ſhore: 
Not that my Song, in ſuch a ſcanty ſpace, 
So large a Subject fully can embrace: 60 
Not tho' I were ſupply'd with Iron Lungs, 
A hundred Mouths, fill'd with as many Tongues : 
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But ſteer my Veſſel with a ſteady hand, 

And coaſt along the Shore in ſight of Land. 

Nor will I tire thy Patience with a train 65 
Of Preface, or what ancient Poets feign. 

The Trees, which of themſelves advance in Air, 

Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly built and fair: 

"Becauſe the vigour of the Native Earth 

Maintains the Plant, and makes a Manly Birth. 70 
Yer theſe, receiving Grafts of other Kind, 

Or thence trar.ſ{planted, change their ſalvage Mind: 
Their Wildneſs loſe, and quitting Nature's part, 
Obey the Rules and Diſcipline of Art. 

The ſawe do Trees, that, ſprung from barren Roots 75 
In open fields, tranſp anted bear their Fruits. 

For where they grow the Native Encrgy 

] urns all into the Subſtance of the Tree, 

Star ves and deſtroys the Fruit, is only made 

For brawny bal:;, and for a barren ſhade. 80 
The Plant that ſhoots from Seed, a ſullen Tree 

At leit ure grows, for late Poſterity; 

The gen rous ſlavour loſt, the Fruits decay, 

And {ilvage Grapes are made the Birds ignoble prey. 
Much lab our is requir'd in Trees, to tame 8 
Their wild viforder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well wuſt the ground be dig'd, and better dreſs'd, 
New Soil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 

Old Stakes of Olive 'irees in Plants revive; 

By the ſame Methods Paphian Myrtles live : 58 
But nobler Vines by Propagation thrive. 
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From Roots hard Hazles, and from Cyons riſe 
Tall Aſh, and taller Oak that mates the Skies: 
Palm, Poplar, Firr, deſcending from the Steep 
Of Hills, to try the dangers of the Deep. 
The thin-leav'd Arbute, Harzle gras receives, 
And Planes huge Apples bear, that bore but Leaves. 
Thus Maſtful Beech the briſtly Cheſnut bcars, 
And the wild Aſh is white with blooming Pears. 
And greedy Swine from grafted Elms are fed, I00 
With falling Acorns, that on Oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the ſtate 
Of Plants, to Bud, to Graff, t'Inoculate. 
For where the tender Rinds of Trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting Gems, a ſwelling Knot there grows; 
Juſt in that ſpace a narrow Sht we make, 106 
Then other Buds from bearing Trees we take: 
Inſerted thus, the wounded Rind we cloſe, 
In whoſe moiſt Womb th' admitted Infant grows. 
But when the ſmoother Bole from Encts is free, 110 
We make a deep Inciſion in the Tree 
And in the ſolid Wood the Slip incloſe, 
The bat'ning Baſtard ſhoots again and grows: 
And in ſhort ſpace the laden Boughs ariſe, 
With happy Fruit advancing to the Skies. 115 
The Mother Plant admires the Leaves unknown, 
Of Alien Trees, and Apples not her own. 

Of vegetable Woods are various Kinds, 
And the ſame Species are of ſev'ral Minds. 
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In leypgth and largeneſs like the Dugs of Cows. 
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Lotes, Willows, Elms, have diff'rent Forms allowed, 
So fun'ral Cypreſs riſing like a Shrowd. 121 
Fat Olive Trees of ſundry Sorts appear: 

Of ſundry Shapes their unctuous Berries bear. 

Radij long Olives, Orchit's round produce, 

And bitter Payiz, pounded for the Juice. 125 
Alcinous Orchard various Apples bears: 

Unlike are Bergamotes and pounder Pears. 

Nor our 1:alian Vines produce the Shape, 

Or Taſt, or Flavour of the Lesbian Grape. 

The Thaſian Vines in richer Soils abound, 130 
The Mareotique grow in barren Ground. 

The Pſythian Grape we dry: Lagæan Juice, 

Will ſtamm'ring Tongues, and ſtagg'ring Feet produce. 
Rathe ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 

Of Golden ſome, and ſome of Purple Rind. 135 
How ſhall I praiſe the Ræthean Graph divine, 

Which yet contends not with Falernian W inc! 

Th' Aminean many a Conſulſhip ſurvives, 

And longer than the Lyd:an Vintage lives, 

Or high Phanaus King of Chan growth: 149 
But for large quantities, and laſting both, 

The leſs Argitis bears the Prize away. 

The Rhadian, ſacred to the Solemn Day, 

In ſecond Services is pour”'d to Fove 


And beſt accepted by the Gods above. 145 


Nor muſt Bxmaſius his old Honours loſe, 
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I paſs the reſt, whoſe ev'ry Race and Name, 
And Kinds, are leſs material to my Theme. 


125 


Which who wou'd learn, as ſoon may tell the Sands, 


Driv'n by the Weſtern Wind on Lyb:an Lands. 
Or number, when the bluſt'ring Eurus roars, 
The Billows beating on Ionian Shoars. 
Nor ev'ry Plant on ev'ry Soil will grow; 
The Sallow loves the watry Ground, and low. 
The Marſhes, Alders; Nature ſeems t'ordain 
The rocky Cliff for the wild Aſhe's reign: 
The baleful Yeugh to Northern Blaſts aſſigns; 
To Shores the Myrtles, and to Mounts the Vines. 
Regard th' extremeſt cultivated Coaſt, 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian Froſt: 
All ſort of Trees their ſev'ral Countries know; 
Black Ebon only will in Badia grow: 
And od'rous Frankincenſe on the Sabæan Bough. 
Balm flowly trickles through the bleeding Veins 
Of happy Shrubs, in Idumean Plains. 


The green Egyptian Thorn, for Med'cine good; 


With E:hiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood, 
Let others tell: and how the Seres ſpin 

Their fleecy Foreſts in a lender Twine. 

With mighty Trunks of Trees on Indian ſhoars, 
W hoſe height above the feather'd Arrow ſoars, 
Shot from the tougheſt Bow; and by the Brawn 
Of expert Archers, with vaſt Vigour drawn. 
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Sharp taſted Citrons Median Climes produce: 175 
Bitter the Rind, but gen'rous is the Juice: 
A cordial Fruit, a preſent Antidote 
Againſt the direful Stepdam's deadly Draught: 
Who mixing wicked Weeds with. Words impure, 
The Fate of envy'd Orphans wou'd procure. 180 
Large *s the Plant, and like a Laurel grows, 
And did it not a diff 'rent Scent diſcloſe, 
A Laurel were: the fragrant Flow'rs contemn 
The ſtormy Winds, tenacious of their Stem. 
With this the Medes, to lab'ring Age, bequeath 185 
New Lunzs, and cure the ſourneſs of the Breath. 

But neither Median Woods, (a plenteous Land,) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling Golden Sand, 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian Fields, 


Nor all the Gummy Stores Arabia yields; 190 
Nor any foreign Earth of greater Name, 

Can with ſweet Iraly contend in Fame. 
No Bul's whoſe Noſtrils breath a living Flame, 


Have turn'd our Turf, no Teeth of Serpents here 
Were ſown, an armed Hoſt, and Iron Crop to bear. 
But fraitful Vines, and the far Olives fraight, 196 
And Harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, 

Adorn our Fields; and on the chearful Green, 

The grazing Flocks and lowing Herds are ſeen. 

The Warrior Horſe here bred, is taught to train, 290 
There flows Clitumnus thro' the flow'ry Plain; 
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W hoſe Waves, for Triumphs after proſp'rous War, 
The Victim Ox, and ſnowy Sheep prepare. 


Perpetual Spring our happy Climate ſces, a 
Twice breed the Cattle, and twice bear the Trees 
And Summer Suns recede by flow degrees. 206 


Our Land is from the Land of Tygers treed, 
Nor nouriſhes the Lyon's angry Seed; 
Nor pois' nous Aconite is here produc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd. 210 
Nor in ſo vaſt a length our Serpents glide, 
Or rais'd on ſuch a ſpiry Volume ride. 

Next add our Cities of Illuſtrious Name, 
Their coſtly Labour and ſtupend'ous Frame: 
Our Forts on ſteepy Hills, that far below 215 
See wanton Streams, in winding Valleys flow. 
Our twofold Seas, that waſhing either ſide, 
A rich Recruit of Foreign Stores provide. 
Our Spacious Lakes; thee, Larius, firſt; and next 
Benacus, with tempeſt'ous Billows vext. 220 
Or ſhall I praiſe thy Ports, or mention make 
Of the vaſt Mound, that binds the Lucrine Lake. 
Or the diſdainful Sea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the Structure, and invades the Fence. 
There, where ſecure the Fulian Waters glide, 285 
Or where Avernus Jaws admit the Tyrrbene Tide. 
Our Quarries deep in Earth, were fam'd of old, 
For Veins of Silver, and for Orc of Gold. 
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Th' Inhabitants themſelves, their Country grace; 
Henſe roſe the Marſian and Sabell:ian Race: 230 
Strong limb'd and ſtout, and to the Wars inclin'd, 
And hard Lrgurians, a laborious Kind. 
And Volſciaus arm'd with Iron-headed Darts. 
Beſides an Off- ſpring of undaunted Hearts, 
The Decij, Marij, great Camilius came 235 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double Name: 
And mighty Ceſar, whoſe victorious Arms, 
To fartheſt Alia, carry fierce Alarms: 
Avert unwarlike Ind:ans from his Rome; 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our Peace at home. 240 

Hail, ſweet Saturnian Soil! of fruitful Grain 
Great Parent, greater of Illuſtrious Men. 
For thee my tuneful Accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of Arts diſclos'd in Ancient Days : | 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred Spring, 245 
And old Aſcrean Verſe in Roman Cities ling. 

The Nature of their ſev'ral Soils now ſee, 
Their Strength, their Colour, their Fertility : 
And firſt for Heath, and barren hilly Ground, 
Where meagre Clay and flinty Stones abound; 250 
Where the poor Soil all Succour ſeems to want, 
Yet this ſuffices the Palladian Plant. 
Undoubted Signs of ſuch a Soil are found, 
For here wild Olive-ſhoots. o'er[pread the ground, © 
And heaps of Berries ſtrew the Fields around. 2zyy 
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But where the Soil, with fat'ning Moiſture fill'd, 


Is cloath'd with Graſs, and fruitful to be till'd: 

Such as in cheartul Vales we view from high; 
Which dripping Rocks with rowling Streams ſupply, 
And feed with Ooze; where riſing Hillocks run 260 
In length, and open to the Southern Sun; 

Where Fern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the Plough, 
That gentle ground to gen'rous Grapes allow. 

Strong Stocks of Vines it will in time produce, 


And overflow the Vats with friendly Juice. 265 


Such as our Prieſts in golden Goblets pour 
To Gods, the Givers of the chearful hour. 


Then when the bloated Thyſcan blows his Horn, 
And reeking Entrails are in Chargers born. 


If Herds or fleecy Flocks be more thy Care, 270 
Or Goats that graze the Ficld, and burn it bare: 
Then ſeek Tarentum's Lawns, and fartheſt Coaſt, 
Or ſuch a Field as hapleſs Mantua loſt: 
Where Silver Swans fail down the wat'ry Rode, 
And graze the floating Herbage of the Flood. 275 
here Cryſtal Streams perpetual tenour keep, 
Nor Food nor Springs are wanting to thy Sheep. 
For what the Day devours, the nightly Dew 
Shall to the Morn in Pearly Drops renew. 
at crumbling Earth is fitter for the Plough, 280 
utrid and looſe above, and black below : 
or Ploughing is an imitative Toil, 
Xeſembling Nature in an eaſie Soil. 
Vor.T. K 
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No Land for Seed like this, no Fields afford 
So large an Income to the Village Lord: 285 
No toiling Teams from Harvcit-labour come 
So late at Night, ſo heavy laden home. 
The like of Forreſt Land is underſtood, 
From whence the ſurly Ploughman grubs the woas 
Which had for length of Ages idle ſtood. 290 
Then Birds forſake the Ruines of their Seat, 
And flying from their Neſts their Callow Young forget. 
The courſe lean Gravel, on the Mountain ſides, 
Scarce dewy Bev' rage for the Bees provides: 
Nor Chalk nor crumbling Stones, the food of Snakes, 
That work in hollow Earth their winding Tracks. 296 
The Soil exhal'ng Clouds of ſubtile Dews, 
Imhbibing moiſture which with eaſe ſhe ſpews; 
Which ruſts not Iron, and whoſe Mold is clean, 
Well cloath'd with chearful Grals, and ever green, 300 
Is good for Olives, and aſpiring Vines; 
Embracing Husband Elms in am'rous twincs, 
Is fit for feeding Cattle, fir to ſowe, 
And equal to the Paſture and the Plough. 
Such is the Soil of fat Campanian Fields, 305 
Such large increaſe the Land that joins Feſuvius yields. 
And ſuch a Country cou'd Acerræ boaſt, 
Tilt Canius overflow'd th' unhappy Coaſt. 

I tcack thee next the diff ring Soils to know; 
The light for Vines, the heavier for the Plough. 310 
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Chuſe firſt a place for ſuch a purpoſe fir, 
There dig the ſo id Far h, and fink a Pit: 
Next fiil the hole wit! its own Earth agen, 
And trample with thy Feet, and tread it in: 
Then if it riſe not to the former height "oP 
Of ſuperfice, conclude that Soil is light; — | 
A proper Gr-und for Paſtu age and Vines. 
x3 But if the ſullen Earth, ſo pr:{s'd, repines 
Within its native Manſion to rctire, 
And ſtays without, a heap of heavy Mire; We 
Tis good for Arable, a Gl-be that asks 
Tough Teams of Oxen, and laborious Tasks. 

Salt Earth and bitter are not fit to ſow, 
Nor will be tam'd or mended with the Pl ugh. 
Sweet rapes degen'rate there, and Fruits declin'd 325 
From their firſt luv'irous Tafte, renounce their Kind. 
This Truth hy ſure Experiment is try'd; 
For firſt an Oſier Colendar provide 
Of Twigs thick wrought, (ſuch toiling Perſants twine, 
When thro ſtreight Paſſages they ſtrein their Wine; 
In this cloſe Veſſel place that Earth accurs'd, 331 
But fill'd brimful with wholſom Water firſt; 
Then run it through, the Drops will rope around, 
And by the bitter Taſte diſcloſe the Ground. 
The fatter Earth by handling we may find, 335 
With Eaſe diſtinguiſh'd from the meagre Kind: | 
Poor Soil will crumble into Duſt, the Rich 
Flt to the Fingers cleave like clammy Pitch: 
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Moiſt Earth produces Corn and Graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their Growth. 340 
Let not my Land ſo large a Promiſe boaſt, 
Leſt the lank Ears in length of Stem be loſt. 
The heavier Earth is by her Weight betray'd, 
The lighter in the poiſing Hand is weigh'd: 
Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh by the Sight 345 
The Colour of the Soil, and black from white. 
But the cold Ground is difficult to know, 
Yet this the Plants that proſper there, will ſhow; 5 
Black Ivy, Pitch Trees, and the baleful Veugh. 
Theſe Rules conſider'd well, with early Care, 370 
The Vineyard deſtin'd for thy Vines prepare: 
But, long before the Planting, dig the Ground, 
With Furrows deep that caſt a riſing Mound: 
The Clods, expos'd to Winter Winds, will bake : 
For putrid Earth will beſt in Vineyards take, 3ſf 
And hoary Froſts, after the painful Toil 
Of delving Hinds, will rot the Mellow Soil. 
Some Peaſants, not t'omit the niceſt Care, 
Of the ſame Soil their Nurſery prepare, 
With that of their Plantation; leſt the Tree 360 
Tranſlated, ſhould not with the Soil agree. 
Beſide, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The Heay'ns four Quarters on the tender Bark; 
And to the North or South reſtore the Side, 
Which at their Birth did Heat or Cold abide. 365 
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So ſtrong is Cuſtom; ſuch Effects can Uſe 
In tender Souls of pliant Plants produce. 
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Chuſe next a Province, for thy Vineyards Reign, 


On Hills above, or in the lowly Plain: 


If fertile Fields or Valleys be thy Choice, 
Plant thick, for bountcous Bacchus will rejoice 
In cloſe Plantations there: But if the Vine 

On riſing Ground be plac'd, or Hills ſupine, 


Extend thy looſe Battalions largely wide, 


Opening thy Ranks and Files on either Side: 
But marſhall'd all in order as they ſtand, 

And let no Soldier ſtraggle from his Band. 

As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 
To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful Day, 
And move to meet their Foes with ſober Pace, 
Strict to their Figure, tho' in wider Space; 
Before the Battel joins, while from afar 


Fhe Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War, 


And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword 
So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſet, 

But not their Rural Diſcipline forget : 

Indulge their Width, and add a roomy Space, 


That their extreameſt Lincs may {carce embrace: 


Nor this alone tindulge a vain Delight, 
And make a pleaſing Proſpect for the Sight: 
But, for the Ground it ſelf this only Way, 


370 
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Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey; [diſplay. 5 
Which crowded, want the room, their Branches to 
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How deep they muſt be planted, woud'ſt thou know ? 
In ſhallow Furrows Vines ſecurely grow. 396 
Not fo the reſt of Plants; for Fove's own Tree, 

That ho ds the Woods in aw:ul Sov 'raignty, 

Requires a depth of Lodging in the Cround; 

And, next the lower Skies, a Bed profound: 400 

Hi ch as his topm-ſt Boughs to Heav'n aſcend, 

So low his ixoots to Hel:'s Do nin on tend. 

Therefore, nor Win's, nor Winters Rage o'erthrows 

H:s bulky Body, but unmov'd he grows. 

For length of Ages laſts his happy Reign, 405 

And Lives of Mortal Man contend in vain, 

Ful in the midit of his own Stren th he ſtands, 

Stretching his brawny Arms, and leafy Hands; 

His Shade protects the Plains, his Head the Hills 
commands. 

The hurtful Hazle in thy Vineyard ſhun; 410 

Nor plant it to receive the ſetting Sun: 
Nor break the opmoſt Branches from the Tree; 
Nor prune, with blunted Knife, the Progeny. 
Root up wid Olives from thy labour'd Lands: 
For ſparkling Fire, from Hinds unwary Hands, 415 
Is often ſcatter'd o'-r their unctuous rinds, 
And after ſpread abroad by raging Winds. 
For firſt the ſiczoul.'ring Flame the Trunk receives, 
Aſcending thence, it crackles in the Leaves: 
At length victorious to the Top aſpires, 42.0 
Involving all the Wood in ſmoky Fires, : 
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But moſt, when driv'n by Winds, the flaming Storm, 


Of the long Files deſtroys the beauteous Form. 
| In Aſhes then th* unhappy Vineyard iy-:s, 


Nor will the blaſted Vlants from Ruin rife : 425 
Nor will the wither'd Stock be green again, Plain. 


But the wild Olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungrateful 


Be not ſeduc'd with Wiſdom's empty Shows, 
To ſur the peaceful Ground when Boreas blows. 
When Winter Froſts conlirain the Field with Cold, 


The fainty Root can take no ſteady hold. 431 
But when the Golden Spring reveals the Year, 
And the white Bird returns, whom Serpents fear: 


That Seaſon deem the belt to plant thy Vines. 


Next that, is when Autumnal Warmth declines: 435 


E'er He:t is quite decay'd, or Cold begun, 


Or Capricorn admits the Winter Sun. 


The Spring adorns the Woods, renews the Leaves; 


The Womb of Earth the genial Seed receives. 


For then Almighty Jode deſcends, and pours 440 


Into his bux>m Bride his fruitful Show'rs. 


And mixing his large Limbs with hers, he feeds 


Her Births with kindly Juice, and foſters amn Scedg, 
Then joyous Birds frequent the lonely Grove, 


And Beaſts, by Nature ftung, renew their Love. 445 


And while the balmy Weſtern Spirit blows, 
Earth to the Breath her Boſom dares expoſe. 


Then Fields the Blades of bury'd Corn diſcloſe, 5 
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With kindly Moiſture then the Plants abound, 


The Graſs ſecurely ſprings above the Ground, 450 


The tender Twig ſhoots upward to the Skies, 

And on the Faith of the new Sun relies. 

The ſwerving Vines on the tall Elms prevail, 
Unhurt by Southern Show'rs or Northern Hail. 
They ſpread their Gems the genial Warmth to ſhare: 


And boldly truſt their Buds in open Air. 456 | 
In this ſoft Seaſon (Let me dare to ſing,) 
The World was hatch'd by Heav'ns Imperial King: ; 
In prime of all the Year, and Holydays of Spring. 


Then did the new Creation firſt appear; 460 
Nor other was the Tenour of the Year: 

When laughing Heav'n did the great Birth attend, 
And Eaſtern Winds their Wintry Breath ſuſpend : 
Then Sheep firſt ſaw the Sun in open Fields; 

And falvage Beaſts were ſent to Stock the Wilds: 465 
And Golden Stars flew up to Light the Skies, 


And Man's relentleſs Race, from Stony Quarries riſe. 


Nor cou'd the tender, new Creation, bear 
Th' exceſſive Heats or Coldneſs of the Year: 
But chill'd by Winter, or by Summer fir'd, 479 
The middle Temper of the Spring requir'd. 
When Warmth and Moiſture did at once abound, 
And Heay'ns Indulgence brooded on the Ground. 
For what remains, in depth of Earth ſecure 
Thy cover'd Plants, and dung with hot Manure; 475 
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And Shells and Gravel in the Ground incloſe; 

For thro' their hollow Chinks the Water flows: 

W hich, thus imbib'd, returns in miſty Dews, 

And ſteeming up, the riſing Plant renews. 

Some Husbandmen, of late, have found the Way, 

A hilly Heap of Stones above to lay 481 5 
And preſs the Plants with Sherds of Potters Clay. 
Fhis Fence againſt immod'rate Rain they found: 

Or when the Dog- ſtar cleaves the thirſty Ground. 

Be mindful when thou haſt intomb'd the Shoot, 485 
With Store of Earth around to feed the Root; 

With Iron Teeth of Rakes and Prongs, ro move 

The cruſted Earth, and looſen it above. 

Then exerciſe thy ſturdy Steers to plough 

Betwixt thy. Vines, and teach thy fecble Row 499 
To mount on Reeds, and Wands, and, upward led, 
On Aſhen Poles to raiſe their forky Head. 

On theſe new Crutches let them learn to walk, 

Till ſwerving upwards, with a ſtronger Stalk, 

They brave the Winds, and, clinzing to their Guide, 
On tops of Elms at length triumphant ride. 4.96 
But in their tender Nonage, while they ſpread 

Their Springing Leafs, and lift their Infant Head, 
And upward while they ſhoot in open Air, 

Indulge their Child-hood, and the Nurſeling ſpare. goo 
Nor exerciſe thy Rage on new-born Life, 

But let thy Hand ſupply the Pruning- knife; 
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And crop luxuriant Straglers, nor be loatn 

To ſtrip the Branches of their leafy Growth: 

But when the rooted Vines, with ſteady Hold, fog 
Can claſp their Elms, then Husbandman be bold 

To lop the diſobedient Boughs, that ſtray d 

Beyond their Ranks: let crooked Steel invade 

The lawleſs Troops, which Diſcipline diſclaim, 

And their ſuperfluous Growth with Rigour tame. 510 
Next, fenc'd with Hedges and deep Ditches round, 
Exclude th* incroaching Cattle from thy Ground, 
While yet the tender Gems but juſt appear, 

Unable to ſuſtain th' uncertain Year ; 

Whoſe Leaves are not alone foul Winter's Prey, 515 
But oft by Summer Suns are ſcorch'd away; 

And worſe than both, become th' unworthy Browze 
Of Euffalo's, ſalt Goats, and hungry Cows. © 
For not December's Froſt that burns the Boughs, 

Nor Dog- days parching Heat that ſplits the Rocks, 
Are half ſo harmful as the greedy Flocks: 521 
Their venom'd Bite, and Scars indented on the Stocks. 
For this the Malcfactor Goat was laid 

On Bacchus's Altar, and his forfeit paid. 

At Athens thus old Comedy began, 525 
When round the Streets the reeling Actors ran; 

In Country Villages, and crofling ways, 

Contending for the Prizes of their Plays: 

And glad, with Bacchus, on the graſſie Soil, 

Leapt o'er the Skins of Goats beſmear'd with Oil. 730 
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Thus Roman Youth deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 

In rude Saturnian Rhymes expreſs their Joy: 

With Tauncs, and Laughter loud, their Audience pleaſe, 
Deform'd with Vizards, cut from Burks of Trees: 
In jolly Hymns they praiſe the God of Wine, 535 
W hoſe Farthen Images alorn the Pine; 
And there are hung on h Sh, in honour of the Vine: 
A madneſs ſo devout the Vin yard fills. 

In hollow Valleys and on riſing H Us; 

On what cer ſide he turns his hon. ſt face, $49 
And dai.ces in the Wind, thoſe Fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our Lays, 

And in our Mother Tongue reſound his Praiſe. 

Thin Cakes in Chargers, and a Guilty Goat, 

Dragg'd by the Horns, be to his Altars brought; 545 
Wh ſe ofter'd Entrails ſhall his Crime reproach, 

And drip their Fatneſs from the Hazle Broach. 

To dreſs thy Vines new labour is requir'd, 

Nor mult the painful Husbandman be tir'd: 

For thrice, at leaſt, in Compaſs of the Year, o 
Thy Vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy Steer, | 

To turn the Glebe; beſides thy daily pain 

To break the Clods, and make the Surface plain : 
T'unload the Branches or the Leaves to thin, 

That ſack the Vital Moiſture of the Vine. SSS 
Thus in a Circle runs the Peaſa t's Pain, 

And the Year rowls within it ſelf again. 
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Ev'n in the loweſt Months, when Storms have ſhed 
From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head 

Not then the drudging Hind his Labour ends; 560 
But to the coming Year his Care extends: 

Ev'n then the naked Vine he perſecutes 

His Pruning Knite at once Reforms and Cuts. 

Be firſt to dig the Ground, be firſt to burn 

The Branches lopt, and firſt the Props return 565 
Into thy Houſe, that bore the burden'd Vines; 

But laſt to reap the Vintage of thy Wines. 

Twice in the Year luxuriant Leaves o'erſhade 

The incumber'd Vine; rough Brambles twice invade : 
Hard Labour both! commend the large exceſs 570 
Of ſpacious Vineyards; cultivate the leſs. 
Beſides, in W oods the Shrubs of prickly Thorn, 
Sallows and Reeds, on Banks of Rivers born, 

Remain to cut; for Vineyards uſeful found, 

To ſtay thy Vines, and fence thy fruitful Ground. 1756 
Nor when thy tender Trees at length are bound; 
When peaceful Vines from Pruning Hooks are free, ö 


When Husbands have ſurvey'd the laſt degree, 


And utmoſt Files of Plants, and order d ev'ry Tree; 
Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full Content, 78 
Inſulting o'er the Toils they underwent; 

Yet ſtill they find a future Task remain; 

To turn the Soil, and break the Clods again: 

And aſter all, their Joys are unſincere, 


While falling Rains on ripening Grapes they fear. 785 
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Quite oppoſite to theſe are Olives found, 
No dreſſing they require, and dread no wound; 
Nor Rakes nor Harrows need, but fix'd below, 


Rejoice in open Air, and unconcerndly grow. 


The Soil it ſelf due Nouriſhment ſupplies: 790 


Plough but the Furrows, and the Fruits ariſe: 


Soft Peace they figure, and ſweet Plenty bring: 


Content with ſmall Endeavours, till they ſpring. 2 
Then Olives plant, and Hymns to Pallas ſing. 


Thus Apple Trees, whoſe Trunks are ſtrong to bear 
Their ſpreading Boughs, exert themſelves in Air: 596 
Want no ſupply, but ſtand ſecure alone, 2 


Not truſting foreign Forces, but their own: [groan. 
Till with the ruddy freight the bending Branches 


Thus Trees of Nature, and each common Buſh, 600 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red Berries bluſh. 
Vile Shrubs are {horn for Browze : the tow'ring height 


Of unctuous Trees are Torches for the Night. 
And ſhall we doubt, (indulging caſie Sloath,) 
To ſow, to ſet, and to reform their growth? 60 
To leave the lofty Plants; the lowly kind, 

Are for the Shepherd, or the Sheep deſign'd. 

_ Ev'n humble Broom and Oſiers have their uſe, 

And Shade for Sleep, and Food for Flocks produce; 


Hedges for Corn, and Honey for the Bees: 610 


Beſides the pleaſing Proſpect of the Trees. 
How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 4 
With Boxen Groves, with what delight are ſeen 
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Narycian Woods of Pitch, whoſe gloomy ſhade, 
Seems for retreat of heav nly Muſics made! 615 
But much more pleaiing are thoſe Fields to ſee, 
That need not Ploughs, nor Human Induſtry. 
Ev'n cold Caucaſean Rocks and Trees are ſpread, 


— 


And wear green Forr-ſts on their hilly Head. 
Tho? bendng trom the blaſt of Eaſtern Storms, 620 


Thc? ſhent their Leaves, and ſnatter'd are their Arms; 

Yet Heav'n their various Plants for uſe deſigns: 

For Hoaſes Cedars, and for Shipping Pines. 

Cyprcſs provides for Spokes, and Wheels cf Wains: 

And all for Keels of Ships, thar ſcour the watry Plains. 

Willows in T wigs are iruitful, Elms in Leaves, 626 

The War, from ſtubborn Myrtle Shafts receives: 

From Corn: ls Jav'lins, and the tougher Veugh 

Receives the bending Figure of a Bow. 

Nor Box, nr Limes, without their uſe are made, 

Smooth-grain'd, and proper for the Turner's Trade: 

Which curious Hands may kerve, and Steel with 
Eaſe invade. 

Light Alder ſtems the Po's impetuous Tide, 

And Bees in hollow Oaks their Honey hide. 


Now ballance, with theſe Gifis, the fumy Joys 635 


Of Wine, attended with eternal Noiſe. 

Wine urg'd to lawleſs Luſt the Centaurs Train, 

Thro' Wine they quarrell'd, and thro' Wine were ſlain. 
Oh happy, if he knew his happy State! 

The Swain, who, free from Buſineſs and Debate; 640 
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Receives his eaſie Food from Nature's Hand, 

And juſt Returns of cultivated Land! 

No Palace, with a lofty Gate, he wants, 

T'admit the Tydes of early Viſitants. 

With eager Eyes devouring, as they pals, 645 
The breathing Figures of Corinthian Brals. 

No Statues threaten, from high Pedeſtals 

No Perfian Arras hides his homely Walls, 

With Antick Veſts; which thro' their ſhady fold, 
Betray the Streaks of ill diſſembl'd Gold. 6570 
He boaſts no Wool, whoſe native white is dy'd 

With Purple Poiſon of AHrian Pride. 

No coſtly Drugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign Scents, the Sweetneſs of his Oil. 

But eaſie Quiet, a ſecure Retreat, 

A harmleſs Lite that knows not how to cheat, 6yF 
With homebred Plenty the rich Owner bleſs, 

And rural Pleaſures crown his Happineſs. 

Unvex'd with Quarrels, undiſturb'd with Noiſe, 

The Country King his peaceful Realm enjoys: 660 
Cool Grots, and living Lakes, the Flow'ry Pride 

Of Meads, and Streams that thro' the Valley glide; 
And ſhady Groves that eaſie Sleep invite, 

And after toilſome Days, a ſoft repoſe at Night. 

Wild Beaſts of Nature in his Woods abound; 665 
And Youth, of Labour patient, plough the Ground, 
Inur'd to Hardſhip, and to homely Fare, 

Nor venerable Age is wanting there, 
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In great Examples to the Youthful Train: 
Nor are the Gods ador'd with Rites prophane. Go 
From hence Aſirea took her Flight, and here 
The Prints of her departing Steps appear. 

Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe Beauty fir'd, 
My Soul is raviſh'd, and my Brain inſpir'd: 
Whoſe Prieſt I am, whoſe holly Fillets wear; 675 
Wou'd you your Poet's firſt Petition hear, 
Give me the Ways of wandring Stars to know : 
The Depths of Heav'n above, and Earth below. 
Teach me the various Labours of the Moon, 
And whence proceed th' Eclipſes of the Sun. 680 
Why flowing Tides prevail upon the Main, 


And in what dark Recels they ſhrink again. 
W hat ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what Cauſe delays 
The Summer Nights, and ſhortens Winter Days, 
But if my heayy Blood reſtrain the Flight 685 
Of my free Soul, aſpiring to the Height © 
Of Nature, and unclouded Fields of Light: 

My next Deſire is, void of Care and Strife, 

To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious Lite. 

A Country Cottage near a Cryſtal Flood, 690 
A winding Valley, and a lofty Wood. 

Some God conduct me to the ſacred Shades, 

W here Bacchanals are ſung by Spartan Maids. 

Or lift me high to Hemus hilly Crown; 

Or in the Plains of Tempe lay me down: 695 
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Or lead me to ſome ſolitary Place, 
And cover my Retreat from Human Race. 
Happy the Man, who, ſtudying Nature's Laws, 


Thro' known Effects can trace the ſecret Cauſe. 
His Mind poſſeſſing, in a quiet State, 700 


Fearleſs of Fortune, and reſign'd to Fate. 


And happy too is he, who decks the Bow'rs 


Of Sylvans, and adores the Rural Pow'rs : 


| Whoſe Mind, unmov'd, the Bribes of Courts can ſee; 
Their glitt'ring Baits, and Purple Slavery. 707 
Nor hopes the People's Praiſe, nor fears their Frown, 
Nor, when contending Kindred tear the Crown, 0 
Will ſet up one, or pull another down. 


Without Concern he hears, but hears from far, 


Of Tumults and Deſcents, and diſtant War: 710 
Nor with a Superſtitious Fear is aw'd, 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the Rich their heapy Store, 

Nor his own Peace diſturbs, with Pity for the Poor. 
Hie feeds on Fruits, which, of their own accord, 715 


The willing Ground, and laden Trees afford. 
From his lov'd Home no Lucre him can draw; 2 


The Senates mad Decrees he never ſaw 
Nor heard, at bawling Bars, corrupted Law. 


Some to the Seas, and ſome to Camps reſort, 720 


And ſome with impudence invade the Court. 


In foreign Countries others ſeek Renown, 


With Wars and Taxes others waſte their own. 
Vor. I. L 
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And Houſes burn, and houſhold Gods deface, 
To drink in Bowls which glitt'ring Gems enchaſe: 725 
To loll on Couches, rich with Cyzroz Steds, 
And lay their guilty Limbs in Hrian Beds. 
This Wretch in Earth intombs his Golden Ore, 
Hov'ring and brooding on his bury'd Store. 
Some Patriot Fools to popular Praiſe aſpire, 739 
Of Publick Speeches, which worſe Fools adwire. 
While from both Benches, with redoubl'd Sounds, 
Th' Applauſe of Lords and Commoners abounds. 
Some thro' Ambition, or thro' Thirſt of Gold; 
Have ſlain their Brothers, or their Country ſold: 735 
And leaving their ſweet Homes, in Exile run 
To Lands that lye beneath another Sun. 

The Peaſant, innocent of all theſe Ills, ; 

79 


Wich crooked Ploughs the fertile Fallows tills; 


And the round Year with daily Labour fills. 

And hence the Country Markets are ſupply'd: 

Enough remains for houſhold Charge beſide 

His Wife, and tender Children to ſuſtain, 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving Train. 

Nor ceaſe his Labours, till the Yellow Field 745 
A full rccurn of bearded Harveſt yield: 

A Crop fo plenteous, as the Land to load, [broad. 


O''ercome the crowded Barns, and lodge on Ricks a- 


Thus ev'ry ſev'ral Seaſon is employ'd: 


Some ſpent in Toil, and ſome in Eaſe enjoy'd. 750 - 
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The yeaning Ewes prevent the ſpringing Year, 

The laded Boughs their Fruits in Autumn bear, 

Tis then the Vine her liquid Harveſt yields, 

Bak'd in the Sun-ſhine of aſcending Fields. 

The Winter comes, and then the falling Maſt, 7x 
For greedy Swine, provides a full repaſt. 


Then Olives, ground in Mills, their fatneſs boaſt, 


And Winter Fruits are mellow'd by the Froſt. 

His Cares are eas'd with Intervals of bliſs, 

His little Children climbing for a Kiſs, 769 
Welcome their Father's late return at Night 

His faithful Bed is crown'd with chaſt delight. 

His Kine with ſwelling Udders ready ſtand, 

And, lowing for the Pail, invite the Milker's hand. 
His wanton Kids, with budding Horns prepar'd, 765 
Fight harmleſs Battels in his homely Yard: 

Himſelf in Ruſtick Pomp, on Holy-days, 5 


To Rural Powers a juſt Oblation pays; 


And on the Green his careleſs Limbs diſplays. 
The Hearth is in the midſt; the Herdſmen round 770 
The chearful Fire, provoke his health in Goblets crown'd. 


The Groom his Fellow Groom at Buts defies; 
And bends his Bow, and levels with his Eyes. 
Or ſtript for Wreſlling, ſmears his Limbs with Oy, 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the Prize; 5 


And watches with a trip his Foe to foil. 776 


Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 
So Remus and his Brother God were bred: 
L2 
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From whom th' auſtere Etrurian Virtue roſe, 

And this rude life our homely Fathers choſe. 780 
Old Rome from ſuch a Race deriy'd her birth, 

(The Seat of Empire, and the conquer'd Earth: 
Which now on ſev'n high Hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the World contains. 

E'er Saturn's Rebel Son uſurp'd the Skies, 78 
When Beaſts were only flain for Sacrifice: 

While peaceful Cete enjoy'd her ancient Lord, 

F'er ſounding Hammers forg'd th' inhumane Sword: 
E' er hollow Drums were beat, before the Breath 

Of brazen Trumpets rung the Peals of Death; 750 
The good old God his Hunger did aſſwage 

With Roots and Herbs, and gave the Golden Age, 
But over labour'd with ſo long a Courſe, 

Tis time to ſet at caſe the ſmoaking Horſe. 
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The Third Book of the 


BG EFORGICS 


The ARGUMENT. 


15 Book begins with an Invocation of ſome Rural Deities, 


and a Compliment t Auguſtus: After which Virgil 
directs bimfelf ro Mecznas, and enters on his Subjett. 
He lays down Rules for the Breeding aud Management of 


Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, Goats, and Dogs : and interweaves 


- - Y ſeveral pleaſant Deſcriptions of a Chariot-Race, of the 


Battel of the Bulls, of the Force of Love, and of the 
Scythian Winter. In the latter part of the Book be re- 
lates the Diſeaſes incident to Cattle; and ends with the 
Deſcription of a fatal Murrain that formerly rag'd a- 
mong the Alps. | 


mm HY Ficlds, propitious Pales, I reherſe; 

75 And ſing thy Paſtures in no vulgar Verſe, 

Amphryſian Shepherd; the Haan Woods; 

Arcadia's flow'ry Plains, and pleaſing 
Floods. 


— / by, 


All other Themes, that careleſs Minds invite, F. 
oy Arc worn with uſe; unworthy me to write. 
bert Altars, and the dire Decrees 
Of hard Euriſtheus, ev'ry Reader ſees: 
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Hylas the Boy, Latona's erring Iſle, 

And Plops Iv'ry Shoulder, and his Toll 10 
For fair Hippodame, with all the reſt 

Of Grecian Tales, by Poets are expreſt: 

New ways I mult attempt, my groveling Name 

To raiſe aloft, and wing my flight to Fame. 

I, firſt of Rymans ſhall in Triumph come 15 
From conquer d Greece, and bring her Trophies home: 
Wich Foreign Spoils adorn my native place; 

And with Idume's Palms, my Mantua grace. 

Of Parian Stone a Temple will I raiſe, 

Where the flow Mincius through the Valley ſtrays: 20 

Where cooling Streams invite the Flocks to drink: 

And Reeds defend the winding Waters Brink. 

Full in the midſt ſhall mighty Ceſar ſtand: 

Hol the chief Honours; and the Dome command. 

Then I, conſpicuous in my Hrian Gown, 25 

(Submitting to his Godhead my Renown) 

A hundred Courſers from the Goal will drive; 

The Rival Chariots in the Race ſhall ſtrive. 

All Greece ſhall flock from far, my Games to ſee; ) 
zol 
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The Whorlbat, and the rapid Race, ſhall be 

Reſerv'd for Ceſar, and ordain'd by me. 

My ſelf, with Olive crown'd, the Gifts will bear: 
Ev'n now methinks the publick ſhouts I hear: ; 
The paſling Pageants, and the Pomps appear. 


I, to the Temple will conduct the Crew: 35 


The Sacrifice and Sacrificers vier; 
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From thence return, attended with my Train, 

W here the proud Theatres diſcloſe the Scene: 

Which interwoven Britains ſeem to raiſe, 

And ſhew the Triumph with their Shame diſplays. 40 
High o'er the G:te, in Elephant and Gold, 
The Crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian War behold ; 
The Mile ſhall low beneath; and on the ſide, 
His ſhatter'd Ships on Brazen Pillars ride. 

Next him Niphates with inverted Urn, 47 
And dropping Scdge, ſhall his Armenia mourn; 
And Aſian Cities in our Triumph born. 

With backward Bows the Parthians ſhall be there; 
And, ſpurring from the Fight confeſs their Fear. 

A double Wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's Brows; o 
Two differing Trophies, from two different Foes. 
Europe with Africk in his Fame ſhall join; 

But neither Shoar his Conqueſt ſhall confine. 

The Parian Marble, there, ſhall ſeem to move, 

In breathing Statues, not unworthy Fove. 77 
Reſembling Heroes, whoſe Etherial Root, 

Is Fove himſelf, and Ceſar is the Fruit. 

Tros and his Race the Sculptor ſhall employ ; 

And he the God, who built the Walls of Troy. 

Envy her ſelf at laſt, grown pale and dumb, 60 
(By Ceſar combated and overcome) 

Shall give her Hands; and fear the curling Snakes 

Of laſhing Furies, and the burning Lakes: 
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The Pains of famiſht Tantalus ſhall feel; 
And Siſyphus that labours up the Hill 65 5 
The rowling Rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's Wheel. 


(Th abode of Nymphs,) untouch'd by former Hands: 


Mean time we muſt purſue the vun Lands; 
For ſuch, Mecænas, are thy hard Commands. 


Without thee nothing lofty can J ſing; 70 
Come then, and with thy ſelf thy Genius bring: 
With which inſpir'd, I brook no dull delay. 
Cytheron loudly callꝭ me to my way 0 
Thy Hounds, Taygetus, open and purſue their Prey. 


High £p:darrus urges on my ſpecd, 77 
Fam' d for his Hills, and for his Horſes breed: 
From Hills and Dales the chearful Cries rebound: 
For Echo hunts along; and propagates the ſound. 
A time will come, when my maturer Muſe, 


In Cæſar's Wars, a Nobler Theme ſhall chuſe. 80 
And through more Ages bear my Soveraign's Praiſe; 
Than have from Titbon paſt to Cæſar's Days. 

The Generous Youth, who ſtudious of the Prize, 
The Race of running Courſers multiplies ; 84. 
Or to the Plough the ſturdy Bullock breeds, [ceeds. 
May know that from the Dam the worth of each pro- 
The Mother Cow muſt wear a low'ring look, 

Sour headed, ſtrongly neck'd, to bear the Yoke. 
Her double Dew-lap from her Chin deſcends : 
And at her Thighs the pondrous burthen ends. 9O 
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Long are her Sides and large, her Limbs are great; 


Rough are her Ears, and broad her horny Feet. 
Her Colour ſhining black, but fleck'd with white; 
She toſſes from the Yoke; provokes the Fight; 
She riſes in her Gate, is free from Fears; 95 
And in her Face à Bull's Reſemblance bears: 
Her ample Forehead with a Star is crown'd; 
And with her length of Tail ſhe ſweeps the Ground. 
The Bull's Inſult at Four ſhe may ſuſtain 
But, after Ten, from Nuptial Rites refrain. 100 
Six Scaſons uſe; but then releaſe the Cow, 
Unfit for Love, and for the lab'ring Plough. 
Now while their Youth is fill'd with kindly Fire, 
Submit thy Females to the luſty Sire: 
Watch the quick motions of the frisking Tail, 105 ? 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing Male, . 
Indulging Pleaſure leſt the Breed ſhould fail. 5 
In Vouth alone, unhappy Mortals live; 
But, ah! the mighty Bliſs is fugitive; 
Diſcolour'd Sickneſs, anxious Labour come, 118. 
And Age, and Death's inexorable Doom. 
Yearly thy Herds in vigour will impair; 
Recruit and mend em with thy Yearly care: 
Still propagate, for {till they fall away, 
Tis Prudence to prevent th' entire decay. 115 
Like Diligence requires the Courſer's Race; 
In early Choice; and for a longer ſpace. 
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The Colt, that for a Stallion is deſign'd, 
By ſure Prefages ſhows his generous Kind, 5 
Of able Body, ſound of Limb and Wind. 120 
Upright he walks, on Paſterns firm and ſtraight; 

His Motions eaſie; prancing in his Gate. 

The firſt to lead the Way, to tempt the Flood; 

To paſs the Bridge unknown, nor fear the trembling 
Dauntleſs at empty Noiſes; lofty neck'd ; Wood. 
Sharp headed, Barrel belly'd, broadly back'd. 

Brawny his Cheſt, and deep, his Colour gray 

For Beauty dappled, or the brighteſt Bay: 5 
Faint white and dun will ſcarce the Rearing pay. 

The ficry Courſer, when he hears from far 130 
The fprightly Trumpets, and the ſhouts of War, 
Pricks up his Ears; and trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws; and hopes the promis'd Fight. 
On his right Shoulder his thick Mane rechn'd, 


RuMes at ſpeed; and dances in the Wind. 13F 
His horny Hoofs are jetty black, and round; 
His Clne is double; ftarting, with a bound 5 
He turns the Turf, and ſhakes the ſolid Ground. 


Fire from his Eyes, Clouds from his Noſtrils flow : 
He bears his Rider headlong on the Foe. 140 
Such was the Steed in Grecian Poets fam'd, | 

Proud C Ylarus, by Spartan Poliux tam'd : 
Such Courſers bore to Fight the God of Thrace z 
And ſuch, Achilles, was thy warkke Race. 
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In ſuch a Shape, grim Saturn did reſtrain 147 


His Heav'nly Limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a Mane. 


When, half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 
The Leacher gallop'd from his Jealous Qucen: 
Ran up the Ridges of the Rocks amain; Plain. 
And with ſhrill Neighings fill'd the Neighbouring 
But worn with Years, when dire Diſeaſes come, 151 
Then hide his not Ignoble Age, at Home : 
In Peace t' enjoy his former Palms and Pains 
And gratefully be kind to his Remains. 
For when his Blood no Youthful Spirits move, iff 
He languiſhes and labours in his Love. 
And when the ſprightly Seed ſhou'd ſwiftly come, 
Dribling he drudges, and defrauds the Womb. 
In vain he burns, like haſty Stubbiec Fires; 
And in himſelf his former ſelf requires. 165 
His Age and Courage weigh: Nor thoſe alone, 
But note his Father's Virtues and his own; 
Obſerve if he diſdains to yield the Prize; 
Of Loſs impatient, proud of Victories. 
Haſt thou beheld, when ſrom the Goal they ſtart, 165 
The Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart, 
Ruſh to the Race; and panting, ſcarcely bear 
Th' extreams of feaveriſh Hope, and chilling Fear 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their force 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe: 175 
And now a-low ; and now aloft they fly, 
As born through Air, and ſeem to touch tlie Sky. 
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No ſtop, no ſtay, but Clouds of Sand ariſe; 

Spurn'd, and caſt backward on the Follower's Eyes. 
The hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt: 175 
Such is the love of Praiſe, an Honourable Thirſt. 

Bold Erithonius was the firſt, who join'd 
Four Horſes for the rapid Race deſign'd 
And o'cr the duſty Wheels preſiding ſate 
The Lapythe to Chariots, add the State 180 
Of Bits and Bridles; taught the Steed to bound; 

To run the Ring, and trace the mazy round. 
To ſtop, to fly, the Rules of War to know: 
T' obcy the Rider; and to dare the Foe. 

To chuſe a Youthful Steed, with Courage fir'd; 185 
To breed him, break him, back him, are requir'd 
Experienc'd Maſters z and in ſundry Ways: 

Their Labours equal, and alike their Praiſe. 

But once ag.in the batter'd Horſe beware, 

'The weak old Stallion will deceive thy care. 190 
Though Famous in his Vouth for force and ſpeed, 6 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, 5 
Or did from Neprune's Race, or from himſelf proceed. 

Theſe things premis'd, when now the Nuptial time 
Approaches for the ſtately Steed to climb; 195 
With Food inable him, to make his Court; 

Diſtend his Chine, and pamper him for ſport. 
Feed him with Herbs, whatever thou canſt find, 
Of generous warmth and of ſalacious kind. 
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Then Water him, and (drinking what he can) 200 
Encourage him to thirit again, with Bran. 

Inſtructed thus, produce him to the Faire; 

And join in Wedlock to the longing Mare. 

For if the Sire be faint, or out of caſe, 

He will be copied in his famiſh'd Race: 205 
And ſink beneath the pleaſing Task aſſign'd: 

(For all's too little for the craving Kind.) 

As for the Females, with induſtrious care 
Take down their Mettle, keep 'em lean and bare; 
When conſcious of their paſt delight, and keen 210 
To take the leap, and prove the ſport agen; 

With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food ; 

And, when athirſt, reſtrain em from the flood: 
Their Bodies harraſs, ſink em when they run; 

And fry their melting Marrow in the Sun. 215 
Starve em, when Barns beneath their burthen groan; 
And winnow'd Chaff, by Weſtern Winds is blown. 
For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling Womb 

Shou'd ſcant the paſſage, and confine the room. 

Leſt the fat Furrows ſhou'd the ſenſe deſtroy 220 
Of Genial Luſt; and dull the Scat of Joy. 

But let em ſuck the Seed with greedy force; 

And cloſe involve the Vigour of the Horſe. 

The Male has done; thy care muſt now proceed 
To teeming Females; and the promis'd breed. 225 
Firſt let em run at large; and never know 
The taming Yoak, or draw the crooked Plough. 
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Let *em not leap the Ditch, or ſwim the Flood; 

Or lumber o'er the Meads; or croſs the Wood. 

But range the Forreſt, by the filver ſide 230 
Of ſome cool Stream, where Nature ſhall provide 
Green Graſs and fat'ning Clover for their fare ! 

And Moſly Caverns for their Noontide lare: 
With Rocks above to ſhield the ſharp NoCturnal Air. 
About th' Alburnian Groves, with Holly green, 235 
Of winged Inſects mighty ſwarms are ſeen: 

This flying Plague (to mark its quality) 

Oeſtros the Grecians call: Aſylus, we: 

A fierce loud buzzing Breez; their ſtings draw blood; 
Anddrive the Cattle gadding through the Wood. 249 
Seiz'd with unuſual pains, they loudly cry; 

Tanagrus haitens thence, and leaves his Channel dry. 
This Curſe the jealous Juno did invent; 

And firſt imploy'd for 10's Puniſhment. 

To ſhun this II}, the cunning Leach ordains 245 
In Summer's Sultry Heats (for then it reigns) - 

To feed the Females, c'er the Sun ariſe, 

Or late at Night, when Stars adorn the Skies. 

When ſhe has calv'd, then ſet the Dam aſide; 

And for the tender Progeny provide. 250 
Diſtinguiſn all betimes, with branding Fire; 

To note the Tribe, the Lineage, and the Sire. 
Whom to reſerve for Hu band of the Herd; 

Or who ſhall be to Sacrifice preferr'd; 
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Or whom thou ſhalt to turn thy Glebe allow]; 255 
To ſmooth the Furrows, and ſuſtain the Plough : 

The reſt, for whom no Lot is yet decrecd, 

May run in Paſtures, and at Pleaſure fecd. 

The Calf, by Nature and by Genius made | 
To turn the Glebe, breed to the Rural Trade. 260 
Set him betimes to School; and let him be 

Inſtructed there in Rules of Husbandry: 

While yet his Youth is flexible and green; 

Nor bad Examples of the World has ſcen. 

Early begin the ſtubborn Child to break; 265 
For his ſoft Neck, a ſupple Collar make 

Of bending Oſiers; and (with time and care 

Enur'd that caſte Servitude to bear) 

Thy flattering Method on the Youth purſue : 

Join'd with his School-Fellows by two and two, 270 
Perſwade em firſt to lead an empty Wheel, 

That ſcarce the duſt can raiſe; or they can feel: 

In length of Time produce the lab'ring Yoke | 

And ſhining Shares, that make the Furrow ſmoak. 
E'er the licentious Youth be thus reſtrain'd, 275 
Or Moral Precepts on their Minds have gain'd; 

Their wanton appetites not only feed 

With delicates of Leaves, and marſhy Weed, 

But with thy Sickle reap the rankeſt land: 

And miniſter the blade, with bounteous hand. 280 
Nor be with harmful parſimony won 

To follow what our homely Sircs have done; 
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Who fill'd the Pail with Beeſtings of the Cow: 
But all her Udder to the Calf allow. 

If to the Warlike Stced thy Studies bend, 285 
Or for the Prize in Chariots to contend ; 
Near Piſz's Flood the rapid Wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian Groves aloft to ride, 
The generous Labours of the Courſer, firſt Caurſt: 
Muſt be with ſight of Arms and ſounds of Trumpets 
Inur'd the groaning Axle- tree to bear; 291 
And let him claſhing W hips in Stables hear. 
Sooth him with Praiſe, and make him underſtand 
The loud Applauſes of his Maſter's Hand: 
This from his Weaning, let him well be taught; 295 
And then betimes in a ſoft Snafflle wrought : 
Before his tender Joints with Nerves are knit ; 
Untry'd in Arms, and trembling at the Bit. 
But when to four full Springs his years advance, 
Teach him to run the round, with Pride to prance; 
And (rightly manag'd) equal time to beat; 301 
To turn, to bound in meaſure; and Curvet. 
Let him, to this, with eaſie pains be brought: 
And ſeem to labour, when he labours not. 
Thus, form'd for ſpecd, he challenges the Wind; 305 
And leaves the Scytbian Arrow far behind: 
He ſcours along the Field, with looſen'd Reins 
And treads ſo light, he ſcarcely prints the Plains. 
Like Boreas in his Race, when ruſhing forth, 
He ſweeps the Skies, and clears the cloudy North: 310 
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The waving Harveſt bends beneath his blaſt; 
The Forreſt ſhakes, the Groves their Honours caſt; 
He flies aloft, and with impeiuous'roar 
Purſues the foaming Surges to the Shoar. 
Thus o'er th. Elean Plains, thy well- breath'd Horſe 315 
Impels the flying Carr, and wins the Courſe. 
Or, bred to Belgian Waggons, leads the Way; 
Untir'd at Night, and chearful all the Day. 
When once he's broken, feed him full and high: 
Indulge his Growth, and his gaunt ſides ſupply. 329 
Beſore his Training, keep him poor and low; 
For his ſtout Stomach with his Food will grow; 
The pamper'd Colt will Diſcipline diſdain, 
Inpatient of the Laſh, and reſtiff to the Rein. 
Wou' dſt thou their Courage and their Strength im- 
prove, 327 
Too ſoon they muſt not feel the ſtings of Love. 
Whether the Bull or Courſer be thy Care, 
Let him not leap the Cow, or mount the Mare. 
The youthful Bull muſt wander in the Wood; 
Behind the Mountain, or beyond the Flood: 330 
Or, in the Stall at home his Fodder find; 
Far from the Charms of that alluring Kind. 
With two fair Eyes his Miſtreſs burns his Breaſt; 
He looks, and languiſhes, and leaves his Reſt; 
Forſakes his Food, and pining for the Laſs, 337 
Is joyleſs of the Grove, and ſpurns the growing Grals, 
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The ſoft Seducer, with enticing Looks, 

The beilowing'Rivals to the Fight provokes. 
A beautco':s Heifer in the Woods is bred ; = — 

The ſtooping Warriors, aiming Head to Head, 340 > 

Ungage their claſhing Horns; with dreadful Sound . 
The Forreſt ratties, and the Rocks rebound. =D 

They fence, they puſh, and puſhing loudly roar; 

Their Dewlaps and their Sides are bath'd in Gore. 

Nor when the War is over, is it Peace 345 

Nor will the vanquiſh'd Bull his Claim releaſe : 

But fecding in his Breaſt his ancient Fires, 

And curſing Fate, from his proud Foe retires. 

Driv'n from his native Land, to foreign Grounds, 

He with a gen'rous Rage reſents his Wounds; 350 

His ignominious Flight, the Victor's boaſt, [loft. 

And more than both, the Loves, which unreveng'd he 

Often he turns his Eyes, and, with a Groan, 

Surveys the pleaſing Kingdoms, once his own. 

And therefore to repair his Strength he tries: 3575 

Hardning his Limbs with painful Exerciſc, 

And rough upon the flinty Rock he lyes. 

On prickly Leaves, and aa ſharp Herbs he feeds, 

Then to the Prelude of a War proceeds. 

His Horns, yet ſore, he tries againft a 'Tree: 36g 

And meditates his abfent Enemy. 

He ſnuffs the Wind, his heels che Sand excite 5 

But, when he ſtands collected in his might, 

He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful Fight. 
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Then, to redeem his Honour at a blow, 

He moves his Camp, to meet his careleſs Foc. 

Not with more Madnefs, rolling from afar, 

The ſpumy Waves proclaim the watry War. 

And mounting upwards, with a mighty Roar, 

March onwards, and infult the rocky $hoar. 

They mate the midcle Region with their height; 

And fall no lefs, than with a Mountain's weight 

The Waters boil, and belching from below 

Black Sands, as from a forceful Engine throw. 
Thus every Creature, and of every Kind, 

The ſecret Joys of ſweet Coition find: 

Not only Man's Imperial Race; but they 

That wing the liquid Air; or ſwim the Sea, 

Or haunt the Deſart, ruſh into the flame: 

For Love is Lord of all and is in all the ſame. 
Tis with this rage, the Mother Lion ſtung, 

Scours o'cr the Plain; regardleſs of her young : 

Demanding Rites of Love; ſhe ſternly ſtalks; 

And hunts her Lover in his lonely Walks. 

Tis then the ſhapeleſs Bear his Den forſakes ; 

In Woods and Fields a wild deſtruction makes. 

Boars whet their Tusks; to battel Tygers move; 

Enrag'd with Hunger, more enrag'd with Love. 

Then wo to him, that in the deſart Land 

Of Lyb:a travels, o'er the burning Sand. 

The Stallion ſnuffs the well-known Scent afar z 

And ſnorts and trembles for the diſtant Mare: 
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Nor Bits nor Bridles can his Rage reſtrain; 
And rugged Rocks are interpos'd in vain: 
He makes his way o'er Mountains, and contemns 395 
Unruly Torrents, and unfoorded Streams. 
The briſtled Boar, who feels the pleaſing Wound, 
New grinds his arming Tusks, and digs the Ground. 
The lleepy Leacher his his little Eyes; 
About his churning Chaps the frothy bubbles riſe: 400 
He rubs his ſides againſt a Tree; prepares 
And re both his Shoulders for the Wars. 
What did the Torrb, when Love's unerring Dart 
e 2 Liver; and inflam'd his Heard 
Alone, by Night, his watry way he took; 405 
About him, and above, the Billows broke: 
The Sluces of the Sky were open ſpread; 
And rowling Thunder rattl'd o'er his Head. 
The raging Tempeſt call'd him back in vain 
And cvery 1 Omen of the Main. 410 
Nor cou'd his Kindred; nor the kindly Force 
Of weeping Parents, change his fatal Courſe. 
No, not the dying Maid, who muſt deplore 
His floating Carca's on the Seſtian ſhore. 
T paſs the Wars that ſpotted Linx's make 415 
With their ferce Riva 120 for the Females ſake: 
The howling Wolves, the Maſtifts amorous rage; 
When cv'n the fearful Stig dares for his Hind engage. 
Put far above the reſt, the furious Mare, 
Burr'd from the Male, is frantick with deſpair. 420 
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For when her pouting Vent declares her pain, 

She tcars the Harneſs, and ſhe rends the Rein; 

For this; (when Venus gave them rage and pow'r) 

Their Maſters mangl'd Members they devour ; 0 

Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour. 427 

For Love they force thro' Thickets of the Wood, 

They climb the ſtecpy Hills, and ſtem the Flood. 
When at the Spring's approach their Marrow burns, 

(For with the Spring their genial Warmth returns) 

The Mares to Cliffs of rugged Rocks repair, 439 

And with wide Noſtrils ſnuff the Weſtern Air: 

When (wondrous to relate) the Parent Wind, 

Without the Stallion, propagates the Kind. 

Then fir'd with amorous rage, they take their Flight 

Through Plains, and mount the Hills uncqual height; 

Nor to the North, nor to the Riſing Sun, 436 

Nor Southward to the Rainy Regions run, 

But boring to the Weſt, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping Mouths, they draw prolifick Air: 

With which impregnate, from their Groins they ſhed 

A ſhmy Juice, by ſalſe Conception bred, 441 

The Shepherd knows it well; and calls by Name 

Hippomanes, to note the Mother's Flame. 

This, gather'd in the Planetary Hour, 

With noxious Weeds, and ſpell'd with Words of Pow'r, 

Dire Stepdames in the Magick Bowl infuſe 446 

And mix, for deadly Draughts, the pois'nous Juice, 
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But time is loſt, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleaſing Path purſue; _ 

Surveying Nature, with too nice a view. 47092 : 
Let this ſuffice for Herds: our following Care 

Shall woolly Flocks, and ſhaggy Goats declare. 

Nor can I doubt what Oyl I muſt beſtow, 

To raiſe my Suh ject from a Ground fo low: 

And the mean Matter which my Theme affords, 455 

To cmbelliſh with Magnificence of Words. 

But the commanding Muſe my Chariot guides; 

Wich o'er the dubious Cliff ſecurely rides: 

And pleas'd I am, no beaten Road to take: | 

But firſt the way to new Diſcov'ries make. 469 + 
Now, ſacred Pales, in a lofty ſtrain, | 

T fing the Rural Honours of thy Reign. 

Firſt with aſſiduous care, from Winter keep 

Well fodder'd in the Stalls, thy tender Sheep 

Then ſpread with Straw, the bedding of thy Fold; 

With Fern beneath, to fend the bitter Cold. 466 

That free from Gouts thou may'ſt preſerve thy Care: 

And clear from Scabs, produc'd by freezing Air. 

Next let thy Goats officiouſſy be nurs'd; 

And led to living Streams; to quench their Thirſt. 

Feel 'em with Winter-browze, and for their lare 471 

A Cote that opens to the South prepare: 

Were basking in the Sun-ſhine they may lye, 

And the ſhort Remnants of his Heat enjoy. | 
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Geor. III. GEORGICS. 67 
This during Winter's driſly Reign be done: 475 
Till the new Ram receives th' exalted Sun: 

For hairy Goats of equal profit are 

With woolly Shcep, and ask an equal Care. 

Tis true, the Fleece, when drunk with Tyrian Juice, 
Is dearly fold; but not for necdful uſe: 480 
For the ſalacious Goat encreaſes more; 

And twice as largely yields her milky Store. 

The ſtill diſtended Udders never fail; 

But when they ſeem exhauſted {well the Pail. 

Mean time the Paſtor ſhears their hoary Beards; 485 
And caſes of their Hair, the loaden Herds. 

Their Camelots, warm in Tents, the Souldier hold; 
And ſhield the ſhiv'ring Mariner from Cold. 

On Shrubs they browze, and on the bleaky Top 
Of rugged Hills, the thorny Bramble crop. 499 
Attended with their bleating Kids they come 
At Night unask'd, and mindful o: their home 
And ſcarce their ſwelling Bags the threſhold over- 

Come. 
So much the more thy diligence beitow 
In depth of Winter, to defend the Snow : 495 
By how much leſs the tender helpleſs Kind, 
For their own ills, can fit Proviſion find. 
Then miniſter the browze, with bounteous hand; 
And open let thy Stacks all Winter ſtand. 
But when the Weſtern Winds with vital pow'r Foo 
Call forth the tender Graſs, and budding Flower; 
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Then, at the laſt, produce in open Air 


Both Flocks; and {end 'em to their Summer fare. 
3efore the Sun, while Heſferus appears; 

Firſt let *em ſip from Herbs the pearly tears 505 
Of Morning Dews : and after break their Faſt 

On Creen-ſword Ground; (acool and gratcful taſte :) 
But when the Jay's fourth hour has drawn the Dews, 
And the Suir's fuitry heat their tinift renews ; 

When creaking Grathoppers on Shrubs complain, F10 
Then lead 'em to their wat' ring Troughs again, 

In Summer's heat, ſome bending Valley find, 

Clos'd from the Sun, but open to the Wind: 

Or ſeek ſome ancient Oak, whoſe Arms extend 

In ample breadth, thy Cattle to defend: 5717 
Or ſolitary Grove, or gloomy Glade: 

To ſhield 'em with its venerable Shade. 

Once more to wat'ring lead; and fecd again 

M hen the low Sun is Linkin to the Main. 

When riſing Cynthia ſheds her filver Dews 5720 
And the cool Evening- breeze the Meads renews : 
When Linnets fill the Woods with tuncful found, 
And hollow ſhoars the Halcions Voice rebound. 

Why ſhou'd my Muſe enlarge on Lybian Swains 
Their ſcatter*d Cottages, and ample Plains? 727 
Where oft the Flocks, without a Leader ſtray; 

Or through continu'd Deſarts take their way; 
And, feeding, add the length of Night to Day. 
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Whole Months they wander, grazing as they go; 

Nor Folds, nor hoſpitable Harbour know. 730 

Such an extent of Plains, ſo vaſt a ſpace 

Of Wilds unknown, and of untaſted Graſs 

Allures their Eyes: The Shepherd lat appcars, 

And with him all his Patrimony bears : 

His Houſe and houſchold Gods! his trade of War, 535 

His Bow and Quiver ; and his truſty Cur. 

Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome 

'Their long laborious Marches overcome 

Chearly their redious Travels undergo : 

And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Foe. 1740 
Not fo the Scythian Shepherd tends his Fold; 

Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold: 

Nor he, who treads the bleak Meotian Strand 

Or where proud Iſter rouls his yellow Sand. 

Early they ſtall their Flocks and Herds; for there 545 

No Graſs the Fields, no Leaves the Forreſts wear. 

The frozen Earth lyes buried there, below 

A hiliy heap, ſev'n Cubits deep in Snow: 5 

And all the. Weſte Allies of ſtormy Boreas blow. 


The Sun from far, peeps with a ſickly face; yo 


Too weak the Clouds, and mighty Fogs to chace; 
When up the Skies, he ſhoots his roſie Head; 
Or in the ruddy Ocean ſeeks his Bed. 

Swift Rivers are with ſudden Ice conſtrain'd; 


And ſtudded Whcels are on its back ſuſtain'd. Fo 
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An Hoſtry now for Waggons; which before 

Tall Ships of burthen, on its Boſom bore. 

The brazen Cauldrons, with the Froſt are flaw'd; 
The Garment, ſtiff with Ice, at Hearths is thaw'd; 
With Axes firſt they cleave the Wine, and thence 560 
By weight, the ſolid portions they diſpence. 

From Locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen Beard, 
Long Iſicles depend, and crackling Sounds are heard. 
Mean time perpetual Sleet, and driving Snow, 
Obſcure the Skies, and hang on Herds below. 565 
The ſtarving Cattle periſh in their Stalls, 

Huge Oxen ſtand inclos'd in wint'ry Walls 

Of Snow congeal'd; whole Herds are bury'd there 
Of mighty Stags, and ſcarce their Horns appear. 

The dext'rous Huntſman wounds not theſe afar, 570 
With Shafts, or Darts, or makes a diſtant War 


With Dogs; or pitches Toils to ſtop the Flight: 


But cloſe engages in unequal Fight. 


And while they ſtrive in vain to make their way 
Through hills of Snow, and pitifully bray; 7757 


Aſſaults with dint of Sword, or pointed Spears, 

And homeward, on his Back, the joyful burthen bears. 
'The Men to ſubterrancan Caves retire ; 
Secure from Cole; and crowd the chearful Fire: 
With Trunis of Elms and Oaks, the Hearth they load, 
Nor tempt th' inclemencv of Heav'n abroad. 583 
'Th.ir jovial Nights, in frollicks and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious Hours away. 
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And their cold Stomachs with crown'd Goblets cheer, 
Of windy Cider, and of barmy Bcer. 1 
Such are the cold Ryphean Race; and ſuch 

The ſavage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch. 

Where Skins of Br:afts, the rude Barbarians wear; 
The fpoils of Foxes, and the furry Bear. 

Is Wool thy care? Let not thy Cattle go #52 
Where Buſhes are, where Burs and Thiſtles grow 
Nor in too rank a Paſture let 'em feed: 

Then of the pureſt white ſelect thy Breed. 

Ev'n though a ſnowy Ram thou ſhalt behold, 

Preter him not in haſte, for Husband to thy Fold. yo 
But ſearch his Mouth; and if a ſwarthy Tongue 

Is underneath his humid Pallat hung; 

Reject him, leſt he darken all the Flock; 

And ſubſtitute another from thy Stock. 

T was thus with Flecces milky white (if we 629 
May truſt report,) Pan God of Arcad)y 

Did bribe thee Cynthiz ; nor didſt thou diſdain 

When call'd in woody ſhadcs, to cure a Lover's pain. 

If Milk. be thy deſign; with plentcous hand 
Bring Clover-graſs; and from the marſhy Land oy 
Salt Herbage for the ſodd' ring Rack provide; 

To fill their Bags, and ſwell the milky Tide: 

Theſe raiſe their Thirſt, and to the Taſte reſtore 

The ſavour of the Salt, on which they fed before. 
Some, when the Kids their Dams too deeply drain, 

With gags and muzzles their ſoft Mouths reftrain. 611 
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Their Morning Milk, the Peaſants preſs at Night; 

Their Evening Meal, before the riſing Light 

To Market bear: or ſparingly they ſteep 

With ſeas'ning Salt, and ſtor'd, for Winter keep. 615 
Nor laſt, forget thy faithful Dogs: but feed 

With fat' ning Whey the Maſtiſfs gen'rous breed; 

And Spartan Race: who for the Folds relief 

Will proſecute with Cries the nightly Thief: 

Repulſe the prouling Wolf, and hold at Bay, 629 

The Mountain Robbers, ruſhing to the Prey. 

With cries of Hounds, thou may'ſt purſue the fear 

Of flying Hares, and chace the fallow Deer; 

Rouze from their deſart Dens, the briſl'd Rage 

Of Boars, and beamy Stags in Toils engage. 625 
Vith ſmoak of burning Cedar ſcent thy Walls: 

And fume with ſtinking Galbanum thy Stalls: 

With that rank Odour from thy dwelling Place 

To drive the Viper's brood, and all the venom'd Race. 

For often under Stalls unmov'd, they lye, 630 

Obſcure in ſhades, and ſhunning Heav'ns broad Eye. 

And Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth ſuccecd, 

Diſcloſe their Eggs, and near the Chimney breed. 

Whether, to roofy Houſes they repair, 

Or Sun themſelves abroad in open Air, 635 

In all abodes of peſtilenital Kind, | 

To Sheep and Oxen, and the painful Hind. 

Take, Shepherd take, a plant of ſtubborn Oak; 

And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtraak : 
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Or with hard Stones, demoliſh from a- far 642 

His haughty Creſt, the ſeat of all the War. 

Invade his hiſſing Throat, and winding ſpares 

Till ſtretch'd in length, th' unfolded Foe retires. 

He drags his Tail; and for his Head provides: 644 

And in ſome ſecret cranny flowly glides; Sides. 5 

But leaves expos'd to blows, his Back and battter'd 
In fair Czlabria's Woods, a Snake is bred, 

With curling Creft, and with advancing Head : 

W aving he rolls, and makes a winding Track; 

His Belly ſpotted, burniſht is his Back: 650 

While Springs are broken, while the Southern Air 

And dropping Heav'ns, the moiſten'd Earth repair, 

He lives on ſtanding Lakes, and trembling Bogs, 

He fills his Maw with Fiſh, or with loquacious Frogs. 

But when, in muddy Pools, the water ſinks; 655 

And the chapt Earth is furrow'd o'er with Chinks; 

He leaves the Fens, and leaps upon the Ground 

And hiſſing, rowls his glaring Eyes around. 

With Thirſt inflam'd, impatient of the heats, 6579 

He rages in the Fields, and wide Deſtruction threats. 

Oh let not Sleep, my cloſing Eyes invade, | 

In open Plains, or in the ſecret Shade, 

When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckl'd Pride 

Of pompous Youth, has caſt his ſlough aſide: 

And in his Summer Liv'ry rowls along: 665 

Erect, and brandiſhing his forky Tongue, | 

Leaving his Neſt, and his imperfe& Young 
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174 V'IRG-TI L's Geor. III. 
And thoughtleſs of his Eggs, forgets to rear 
The hopes of Poiſon, for the following Year. 

The Cauſes and the Signs ſhall next be told, 670 
Of ev'ry Sickneſs that intects the Fold. 
A ſcabby Tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw Rain has pierc'd them to the quick: 
Or ſearching Froſts, have eaten through the Skin, 


Or burning Iſicles are lodg'd within: 6 


Or when the Fleece is ſhorn, if {weat remains 

Unwath'd, and ſoaks into their empty Veins: 

When their defenceleſs Limbs, the Brambles tear; 

Short of their Wool, and naked from the Sheer. 679 
Good Shepherds after ſheering, drench their Sheep, 

And their Flocks Father (forc'd from high to leap) 

Swims down the Stream, and plunges in the deep. 

They oint their naked Limbs with mother'd Oy], 

Or from the Founts where living Sulphurs boil, 

They mix a Med'cine to foment their Limbs; 685 

With Scum that on the molten Silver ſwims. | 

Fat Pitch, and black Bitumen, add to theſe, 

Beſides, the waxen labour of the Bees: 

And Hellebore, and Squills deep rooted in the Seas. 

Receits abound z but ſearching all thy Store, 690 

The beſt is {till at hand, to launch the Sore: 

And cut the Head; for till the Core be found, 

The ſecret Vice is fed, and gathers Ground: 

While making fruitleſs Moan, the Shepherd ſtands, 

And, when the launching Knife requires his hands, 695 


Vain help, with idle Pray'rs from Heay'n demands, 
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\ Wie ſee the naked Alps, and thin Remains Oe. ? 


Deep in their Bones when Feavers fix their ſeat, 
And rack their Limbs; and lick the vital heat; 
The ready Cure to cool the raging Pain, 


Is underncath the Foot to breath a Vein. 700 


This Remedy the Scythian Shepherds found: 

TH Inh.bitants of Thracia's hilly Ground, 

The Ge:os ule it; when for Drink and Food 
They mix their cruddl'd Milk with Horſes Blood. 


But where thou ſeeſt a ſingle Sheep remain 705 


In Shades aloot, or couch'd upon the Plain; 

Or liſtleſly to crop the tender Graſs ; 

Or late to lag behind, with truant pace; 

Revenge the Crime; and take the 'Traytor's head, 
E'er in the faultleſs Flock the dire Contagion ſpread. 


On Winter Seas we fewer Storms behold, 711 


Than foul Diſeaſes that infect the Fold. 

Nor do thoſe ills, on ſingle Bodies prey; 

But oft' ner bring the Nation to decay; 8 
And ſweep the preſent Stock, and future Hope away. 

A dire Example of this Truth appears: 716 
When, after ſuch a length of rowling Vears, 


Of ſcatter'd Cotts, and yet unpeopld Plains: ¶ Reigus. 
Once fill'd with grazing Flocks, the Shepherds happy 


4 


Here from the vicious Air, and ſickly Skies, 721 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation riſe: 
During th' Autumnal Heats th' Infection grew, 
Tame Cattle, and the Beaſts of Nature flew. 
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Pois'ning the Standing Lakes; and Pools Impure: 725 
Nor was the foodful Graſs in Fields ſecure. 

Strange Death! For when the thirſty fire had drunk 
Their vital Blood, and the dry Nerves were ſhrunk 
When the contracted Limbs were cramp'd, ev'n then 
A wat'riſh Humour ſwell'd and ooz'd agen: 739 
Converting into Bane the kindly Juice, 

Ordain'd by Nature for a better ule. 


The Victim Ox, that was for Altars preſt, 


Trim'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſt, 
Sunk of himſelf, without the Gods Command: 735 
Preventing the flow Sacrificer's Hand. 

Or, by the holy Butcher, if he fell, 

Th' inſpected Entrails, cou'd no Fates foretel. 

Nor, laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe; 739 


But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoke, forbad the Sacrifice. 


Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poiſon ſtain'd the ſandy Floor. 

The thriven Calves in Meads their Food forſake, 

And render their ſweet Souls before the plenteous Rack. 
The fawning Dog runs mad; the wheaſing Swine 745 
With Coughs is choak'd; and labours from the Chine: 
The Victor Horſe, forgetful of his Food, 

The Palm renounces, and abhors the Flood. 

He paws the Ground, and on his hanging Ears 

A doubtful Sweat in clammy drops appears : 7596 
Parch'd is his Hide, and rugged are his Hairs. 


Such 
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Geor. III. 
Such are the Symptoms of the young Diſcale; 
But in time's proce's, when his pains cncrecaſe, 
He rouls his mournful Eycs, he deeply groans 
With patient ſobbing, and with manly Mo:ns. 755 
He heaves fer Breath: which, from his Lungs ſupply'd, 
And fetch'd rom far, diitends his lab'ring {ide. 
To his rough Plat, his dry Tongue iuccee.s; 
And roapy Gore, he from his Noſtrils bleeds. 
A Drench of Wine has with ſucceſ been us'd; 
And through a Horn, the gen'rous Juice infus'd: 
Which timely taken op'd his cloſing Jaws; 
But, if too late, the Patient's death did cauſe. 
For the too vig'rous Doſe, too fiercely wrought ; 
And added Fury to the Strength it brou ht. 765 
Recruited into Rage, he grinds his Tecth 
In his own Vieſh, and feeds approaching Death. 
Ye Gods, to better Fate, good Men diſpoſe; 
And turn that Impious Errour on our Foe; ! 

The Steer, who to the Yoke was bred to bow, 772 
(Studious of Tillage; and the crooked Plough) 
Falls down and dies; and dying ſpews a Flood 
Of foamy Madneſs, mix'd with clotted Blood. 
The Clown, who curling Providence repines, 
His Mournful Fellow from the Team disjoins: 775 
With many a groan, forſakes his fruitleſs care; 
And in th' unfiniſh'd Furrow leaves the Share. 
The pineing Steer, no Shades of lofty Woods, 
Nor flow'ry Meads can caſe; nor Cryſtal Floods 
Vor. I. N 
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Roul'd from the Rock: His flabby Flanks decreaſe; 
His Eyes are ſettled in a ftupid peace. 781 
His bulk too weighty for his Thighs is grown; 
And his unweildy Neck, hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well-deſerving Toll 
To turn the Glebe; or ſmooth the rugged Soil: 785 
And yet he never ſupt in ſolemn State, 
Nor undigeſted Feaſts did urge his Fate; 
Nor Day, to Night, luxuriouſly did join; 
Nor ſurfeited on rich Campanian Wine. 
Simple his Bev'rage; homely was his Food; 799 
The wolſom Herbage, and the running Flood: 
No dreadful Dreams awak'd him with affright 
His Pains by Day, ſecur'd his Reſt by Night. 
Twas then that Buffalo's, ill pair'd, were {cen 


To draw the Carr of Fove's Imperial Queen 795 
For want of Oxen: and the lab'ring Swain 
Scratch'd with a Rake, a Furrow for his Grain: 5 


And cover'd, with his hand, the ſhallow Seed again. 
He Yokes himſelf, and up the Hilly height, 799 
With his own Shoulders, draws the Waggon's weight. 
I be nightly Wolf, that round th' Encloſure proul'd 
To leap the Fence; now plots not on the Fold. 
Tam'd with a ſharper Pain. The fearful Doe 
And flying Stag, amidſt the Grey-Hounds go : Foe. 
And round the Dwellings roam of Man, their fiercer 


- The ſcaly Nations of the Sea profound, 896 


Like Shipwreck'd Carcaſſes are driv'n aground : 


896 
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And mighty Phoce, never ſeen before 

In ſhallow Streams, are ſtranded on the Shore. 

The Viper dead, within her Hole is found: 810 

Defenceleſs was the ſhelter of the ground. 

The water- Snake, whom Fiſh and Paddocks fed, 

With ſtaring Scales lyes poiſon'd in his Bed: 

To Birds their Native Heav'ns contagious prove, 

From Clouds they fall, and leave their Souls above. 8 15 
Beſides, to change their Paſture tis in vain: 

Or truſt to Phyſick; Phyſick is their Bane. 

The Learned Leaches in deſpair depart: 

And ſhake their Heads, deſponding of their Art. 


Tiſipbone, let looſe from under ground, 820 
Majeſtically pale, now treads the round: 
Before her drives Diſeaſes, and affright; | 
And every moment riſes to the ſight: 5 


Aſpiring to the Skies; encroaching on the light. 

The Rivers and their Banks, and Hills around, 825 
With lowings, and with dying Bleats reſound. 

At length, ſhe ſtrikes an Univerſal Blow; 

To Death at once whole Herds of Cattle go: 

Sheep, Oxen, Horſes fall; and, heap'd on high, 

The diff” ring Species in Confuſion lye. $30 
Till warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found, 

To lodge their loathſom Carrion under ground. 

For, uſeleſs to the Currier were their Hides: 

Nor cou'd their tainted Fleſh with Ocean Tides 
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Be freed from Filth; nor cou'd Vulcanian Flame 8 35 
The Stench aboliſh; or the Savour tame. 
Nor ſafely cou'd they ſhear their fleecy Store; 
(Made drunk with pois nous Juice, and ſtiff with Gore: 
Or touch the Web: But if the Veſt they wear, 
' Red Bliſters riſing on their Paps appear, 840 
And flaming Carbuncles; and noiſom Sweat, 
And clammy Dews, that loathſom Lice beget : 
Till the flow creeping Evil cats his way, 
Conſumes the parching Limbs; and makes the Life 
his prey, 
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The Fourth Book of the 


Oles 


The ARGUMENT. 


Virgil has taken care r raiſe the Subject of eachGeorgic : 
In the Firſt be has only dead Matter on which to work. 
In the Second he juſt ſleps on the World of Life, and de- 
ſcribes that degree of it which is to be fund in Vege- 
tables. In the Third he advances to Animals. And in 
the Laſt, ſingles out the Bee, which may be reckon'd 
the moſt ſagacious of em, for his Subject. 

In this Georgic he ſhews us what Station is moſt proper for 
the Bees, and when they begin to gather Honey: How 
to call 'em home when they ſwarm; and hm to part 
em when they are enga7'd in Pattel. From hence he 
takes occaſim to diſcover their different Kinds; and, 
after an Excurſion, relates their prudent and politick 
3 of Affairs, and the ſeveral Diſeaſes 
that often rage in their Hroes, with the proper Symp- 


5 tam and Remedies of each Diſeaſe. In the laſt place 
| he lays down a method of repairing their Kind, ſ:;319- 


ſing their whole Breed loſt; and gives at large the Hi- 
ſtory of its Inroention. 


> HE Gifts of Hcav'n my foll'wing Song 
2 I pourſucs, 

| 95 Aerial Honey, and Ambroſial Dews. 
Lg Mecænas, read this other part, that ſings 
5 Embattel'd Squadrons and advent'- 
2 | rous Kings: | 

5 of A mighty Pomp, tho' made of little Things. 5 
3 
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Their Arms, their Arts, their Manners I diſcloſe, 
And how they War, and whence the People roſe: 
Slight is the Subject, but the Praiſe not ſmall, 

If Heay'n afliſt, and Phæbus hear my Call. 


Firſt, for thy Bees a quiet Station find, 10 
And lodge em under Covert of the Wind: 
For Winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded Carriers from their Ev'ning Hive. 
Far from the Cows and Goats inſulting Crew, 14 
That trample down the Flow'rs, and bruſh the Dew: 
The painted Lizard, and the Birds of Prey, 
Foes of the frugal Kind, be far away. 
The Titmouſe, and the Peckers hungry Brood, 
And Prozne, with her Boſom ſtain'd in Blood: 
Theſe rob the trading Citizens, and bear 20 
The trembling Caprives thro” the liquid Air; ; 
And for their callow young a cruel Feaſt prepare. 
But near a living Stream their Manſion place, 
Edg'd round with Moſs, and tufts of matted Graſs: 
And plant (the Winds impetuous rage to ſtop, 25 
Wiid Olive Trees, or Palms, before the buiſie Shop : 
That when the youthful Prince, with proud allarm, 
Calls out the vent'rous Colony to ſwarm ; 
When firſt their way thro” yielding Air they wing, 
New to the Pleaſures of their native Spring; 30 
The Banks of Brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw Souldiers from the ſcalding Heat: 
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And neighb'ring Trees, with friendly Shade invite 
The Troops unus'd to long laborious Flight. 
Then or the running Stream, or ſtanding Lake, 35 
A Paſlage for thy weary People make; 
With Oſier Floats the ſtanding Water ſtrow 
Of maſſy Stones make Bridges, if it flow: 
That basking in the Sun thy Bees may lye, 
And reſting there, their flaggy Pinions dry: 45 
When late returning home, the laden Hoſt, 
By raging Winds is wreck'd upon the Coaſt. 
Wild Thyme and Sav'ry ſet around their Cell, 
Sweet to the taſte, and fragrant to the Smell: 
Set rows of Roſemary with flow'ring Stem, 45 
And let the purple Vrlets drink the Stream. 

Whether thou build the Palace of thy Bees 
With twiſted Oſiers, or with Barks of Trees; 
Make but a narrow Mouth: for as the Cold 
Congeals into a Lump the liquid Gold 70 
So tis again diſſolv'd by Summer's heat, 
And the ſweet Labours both Extreams defeat. 
And therefore, not in vain, th' induſtrious Kind 
With dawby Wax and Flow'rs the Chinks have lin'd. 
And, with their Stores of gather'd Glue, contrive 55 
To ſtop the Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 
Not Birdlime, or Idean Pitch produce 
A more tenacious Maſs of clammy Juice. 

Nor Bees are lodg'd in Hives alone, but found 
In Chambers of their own, beneath the Ground: 60 
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Their vaulted Roofs are hung in Pumices, 
And in the rotten Trunks of hollow Trees. 
But plaſter thou the chinky Hives with Clay, 
And leafy Branches o'er their Lodgings lay. 
Nor place them where too deepa Water flows, 65 
Or where the Yeugh their pois'nous Neighbour 
grows: 
Nor roſt red Crabs t'offend the niceneſs of their Noſe. 
Nor near the ſleaming Stench of muddy Ground; 
Nor hollow R2>cks that render back the Sound, 
And doubled Images of Voice rebound. 70 
For wat remains, when Golden Suns appear, 
And under Earth have driv'n the Winter Year: 
The winged Nation wanders thro' the Skies, 
And o'er the Plains, and ſhady Forreſt flies: 
Then ſtooping on the Meads and leafy Bow'rs;, 75 
They skim the Floods, and ſip the purple Flow'rs. 


Exhalted hence, and drunk with ſecret Joy, 


Their young Succeſhon all their Cares employ : 

They breed, they brood, inſtruct and educate, 

And make Proviſion for the future State: 89 
They work their waxen Lodgings in their Hives, 

And labour Honey to ſuſtain their Lives. 

But when thou ſeeſt a ſwarming Cloud ariſe, 

That ſweeps aloft, and darkens all the Skies: 84 
The Motions of their haſty Flight attend; bend. 
And know to Floods, or Woods, their airy march they 
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| Full in the midſt, the haughty Monarchs ride, 
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Then Melfoil beat, and Honey-ſuckles pound, 


With theſe alluring Savours ftrew the Ground; 

And mix with tinkling Braſs, the Cymbals e 
Sound. 

Streight to their ancient Cells, recall'd from Air, 90 

The reconcil'd Deſerters will repair. 

But if inteſtine Broils allarm the Hive, 

(For two Pretenders oft for Empire ſtri;e) 

The Vulgar in divided Factions jar; | 

Aud murm'ring Sounds proclaim the Civil War. of 

Inflam'd with Ire, and trembling with Diſdain, 

Scarce can their Limbs, their mighty Souls contain. 

With Shouts, the Cowards Courage they excite, 

And martial Clangors call *em out to fight: 

With hoaſe Allarms the hollow Camp rebounds, 100 

That imitates the Trumpets angry Sounds: 

Then to their common Standard they repair; 

The nimble Horſemen ſcour the Fields of Air. 

In form of Battel drawn, they iſſue forth, 

And ey'ry Knight is proud to prove his Worth. 105 

Preſt for their Country's Honour, and their King's, 9 

On their ſharp Beaks they whet their pointed Stings; 

And exerciſe their Arms, and tremble with their Wings. | 


The truſty Guards come up, and cloſe the Side; 110 
With Shouts the daring Foe to Battel is defy'd. 
Thus in the Scaſon of unclouded Spring, | 
To War they follow their undaunted King: 
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Crowd thro' their Gates, and in the Fields of Light, 


The ſhocking Squadrons meet in mortal Fight : 


115 


Headlong they fall from high, and wounded wound, 
And heaps of ſlaughter'd Soldiers bite the Ground. 


Hard Hailſtones lye not thicker on the Plain; 
Nor ſhaken Oaks ſuch Show'rs of Acorns rain. 


With gorgeous Wings the Marks of Sov'raign ſway, 


The two contending Princes make their way 
Intrepid thro' the midſt of danger go; 

Their Friends encourage, and amaze the Foe. 
With mighty Souls in narrow Bodies preſt, 


IZI 


They challenge, and encounter Breaſt to Breaſt; 125 


So fix'd on Fame, unknowing how to fly, 


And obſtinately bent to win or dye; 


That long the doubtful Combat they maintain, 
Till one prevails (for one can only Reign.) 

Yet all thoſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caſt of ſcatter'd Duſt will ſoon alay 

And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 


5 


When both the Chiefs are ſund'red from the Fight, 


Then to the lawful King reſtore his Right. 


And let the waſtful Prodigal be ſlain, 


That he, who beſt deſerves, alone may reign. 
With eaſe diftinguith'd is the Regal Race, 
One Monarch wears an honeſt open Face; 
Shap'd to his Size, and Godlike to behold, 
His Royal Body ſhines with ſpecks of Gold, 


135 


140 
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And ruddy Skales; for Empire he deſign'd, 
Is better born, and of a Nobler Kind. 


That other looks like Nature in diſgrace, 
Gaunt are his fades, and ſullen is his face: 144 5 
And like their grizly Prince appears his gloomy Race: 


Grim, ghaſtly, rugged, like a thirſty train 
That long have travell'd through a deſart plain, 8 
And ſpet from their dry Chaps the gather'd duſt again. 
The better Brood, unlike the Baſtard Crew, 
Are mark'd with Royal ſtreaks of thining hue; 150 
Glitt'ring and ardent, though in Body leſs : 
From theſe at pointed Seaſons hope to preſs 
Huge heavy Honey-Combs, of Golden Juice, 
Not only ſweet, but pure, and fit for uſe: 
T'allay the Strength and Hardneſs of the Wine, 155 
And with old Bacchus, new Metheglin join. 
But when the Swarms are eager of their play, 
And loath their empty Hives, and idly ſtray, 
Reſtrain the wanton Fugitives, and take 
A timely Care to bring the Truants back. 160 
The Task is eaſie: but to clip the Wings 
Of their high- flying Arbitrary Kings: 
At their Command, the People ſwarm away; 
Confine the "Tyrant, and the Slaves will ſtay. 

Sweet Gardens, full of Saffron Flow'rs, invite 165 
The wandring Gluttons, and retard their Flight. 
Beſides, the God obſcene, who frights away, 

With his Lath Sword, the Thiefs and Birds of Prey. 
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With his own hand, the Guardian of the Bees, 169 
For Slps of Pines, may ſcarch the Mountain Trees: 
And with wild Thyme and Sav'ry, plant the Plain, 
Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain: 
And deck with fruitful 'Trees the Fields around, 
And with refreſhing Waters drench the Ground. 
Now, did I not ſo near my Labours end, 17575 
Strike Sail, and haſt' ning to the Harbour tend; 5 
My Song to Flow'ry Gardens might extend. 
To teach the vegetable Arts, to ſing 
The Peſta, Roles, and their double Spring: 
How Succ'ry drinks the running Streams, and how 180 
Green Beds of Pariley near the River grow; 
How Cucumers along the Surface creep, 
With crooked Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 
The late Narciſſus, and the winding Trail 
Of Bears-foot, Myrtles green, and Ivy pale. 185 
For where with ſtately Tow'rs Tarentum ſtands, 
And deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow Sands, 
I chanc'd an Old Corycian Swain to know, 
Lord of few Acres, and thoſe barren too; 
Unfit for Sheep or Vines, and more unfit to ſow : 190 
Yet lab'ring well his little Spot of Ground, 
Some ſcatt'ring Potherbs here and there he found: 
Which cultivated with his daily Care, 
And bruis'd with Vervain, were his frugal Fare. 
Sometimes white Lyllies did their Leaves afford, 195 
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With wholſom Poppy-flow'rs, to mend his homely. 


Board: 


An Autumn Apple was by tale reſtor'd. 
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For late returning home he ſup'd at caſe, 

And wiſely deem'd the Wealth of Monarchs leſs: 
The little of his own, becauſe his own, did pleaſe. 
To quit his Care, he gather'd firſt of all 200 
In Spring the Roſes, Apples in the Fall: 

And when cold Winter ſplit the Rocks in twain, 

And Ice the running Rivers did reſtrain, 


He ſtrip'd the Bears- foot of its leafy growth; 204 
And, calling WeſternW inds, accus'd the Spring of ſloath. 
He therefore firſt among the Swains was found, 1 | 
To reap the Product of his labour'd Ground, bl 
And ſqueeſe the Combs with Golden Liquor Crown'd. ; Y! 
His Limes were firſt in Flow'rs, his lofty Pines, j 


With friendly Shade, ſecur'd his tender Vines. 210 
For ev'ry Bloom his Trecs in Spring afford, 


He knew to rank his Elms in even rows 
For Fruit the grafted Peartree to diſpoſe: 
And tame to Plums, the ſourneſs of the Sloes. 215 
With ſpreading Planes he made a cool retreat, 
To ſhade good Fellows from the Summer's heat. 
But ſtreighten'd in my ſpace, I muſt forſake 
This Task; for others afterwards to take. 

Deſcribe we next the Nature of the Bees, 220 
Beſtow'd by Fove for ſecret Services: 
W hen by the tinkling Sound of Timbrels led, 
The King of Heav'n in Cretan Caves they fed. 
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Of all the Race of Animals, alone 

The Bees have common Cities of their own: 227 
And common Sons, beneath one Law they live, 

And with one common Stock their Traffick drive. 
Each has a certain home, a ſev'ral Stall: 

All is the States, the State provides for all. 

Mindful of coming Cold, they ſhare the Pain: 230 
And hoard, for Winter's uſe, the Summer's gain. 
Some o'er the Publick Magazines preſide, 

And ſome are ſent new forrage to provide: 


Theſe drudge in Fields abroad, and thoſe at home 5 


Lay deep Foundations for the labour'd Comb, 235 
With Dew, Narciſſus Leaves, and clammy Gum. 
To pitch the waxen Flooring ſome contrive: 
Some nurſe the future Nation of the Hive: 

Sweet Honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the Grout 
The reſt, in Cells apart, the liquid Nectar ſhut. 240 
All, with united Force, combine to drive 
| The lazy Drones from the laborious Hive. 
With Envy ſtung, they view each others Deeds: 
| With Diligence the fragrant Work proceeds. 

As when the Cylops, at th' Almighty Nod, 245 

| New Thunder haſten for their angry God: 
W Subdu'd in Fire the Stubborn Mettal lyes, 

One brawny Smith the puffing Bellows plyes ; 
And draws, and blows reciprocating Air: | 
0 Others to quench the hiſſing Maſs prepare: 270 
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With lifted Arms they order ev'ry Blow, 3 
And chime their ſounding Hammers in a Row; 0 
With labour'd Anvils Ana groans below. 

Strongly they ſtrike, huge Flakes of Flames expire, 
With Tongs they turn the Steel, and vex it in the Fire. 
If little things with great we may compare, 256 
Such are the Bees, and ſuch their buiſie Care: 
Studious of Honey, each in his Degree, 

The youthful Swain, the grave experienc'd Bee: 
That in the Field; this in Affairs of State, 260 
Employ'd at home, abides within the Gate: 

To fortify the Combs, to build the Wall, 

To prop the Ruins leſt the Fabrick fall: 

But late at Night, with; weary Pinions come 

The lab'ring Youth, and heavy laden home. 265 
Plains, Meads, and Orchards all the day he plies 

The gleans of yellow Thime diſtend his Thighs: 

He ſpoils the Saffron Flow'rs, he ſips the blues 

Of Vi'lets, wilding Blooms, and Willow Dews. 
Their Toil is common, common is their Sleep; 270 
They ſhake their Wings when Morn begins to peep 
Ruſh through the City Gates without delay, 

Nor ends their Work, but with declining Day: 

Then having ſpent the laſt remains of Light, 

They give their Bodies due repoſe at Night: 277 
When hollow Murmurs of their Ev'ning Bells, "= 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy Swains, and toll em to their Cells. 
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When once in Beds their weary Limbs they ſteep, 
No buzzing Sounds difturb their Golden Sleep. 
Tis ſacred Silence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 280 
When Rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy Day: 
But near the City Walls their Watring take, 
Nor Forrage far, but ſhort Excurſions make. 

And as when empty Barks on Billows float, 
With ſandy Ballaſt Sailors trim the Boat; 287 
So Bees bear Gravel Stones, whoſe poiſing Weight 
Steers thro' the whiſtling Winds their ſteddy Flight. 

But what's more ſtrange; their modeſt Appetites, 
Averſe from Venus, fly the Nuptial Rites. 
No luſt enervates their Heroic Mind, 290 
Nor waſts their Strength on wanton Woman-Kind, 
But in their Mouths reſide their Genial Pow'rs, 
They gather Children from the Leaves and Flow'rs. 
Thus make they Kings to fill the Regal Scat; 

29 re 


And thus their little Citizens create : 

And waxen Citics build, the Palaces of State. 

And oft on Rocks their tender Wings they tear, 

And ſink beneath the Burthens which they bear. 

Such Rage of Honey in their Boſom beats: 

And ſuch a Zeal they have for flow'ry Sweets. 300 
Thus tho” the race of Life they quickly run; 

Which in the ſpace of ſev'n ſhort Years is done, 

Th' immortal Line in ſure Succeſſion reigns, ö 
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The Fortune of the Family remains: 


And Grandſires Grandſons the long Lift contains. 305 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, not Egypt, India, Media more 

With ſervile Awe, their Idol King adore : 

While he ſurvives, in Concord and Content * 

The Commons live, by no Diviſions rent; ment. 5 

But the great Monarch's Death diſſolves the Govern- 

All goes to Ruin, they themſelves contrive 311 

To rob the Honey, and ſubvert the Hive. 

The King preſides, his Subjects Toil ſurveys; 

The ſervile Rout their careful Ceſar praiſe: 

Him they extol, they worſhip him alone, 315 

They crow'd his Levees, and ſupport his Throne: 

They raiſe him on their ſhoulders with a Shout: 

And when their Sov'raign's Quarrel calls 'em out, 

His Foes to mortal Combat they defic, 

And think it honour at his feet to die. 320 
Induc'd by ſuch Examples, ſome have taught 

That Bees have Portions of Etherial Thought: 

Endu'd with Particles of Heavenly Fires: 

For God the whole created Maſs inſpires; 324 

Thro' Heav'n, and Earth, and Oceans depth he throws 

His Influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence Flocks, and Herds, and Men, and Beaſts, and Fowls 

With Breath are quicken'd; and attract their Souls. 

Hence take the Forms his Preſcience did ordain, 

And into him at length reſolve again. 330 

No room is left for Death, they mount the Sky, 

And to their own congenial Planets fly. 
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Now when thou haſt decreed to ſeize their Stores, 
And by Prerogative to break their Doors: 
With ſprinkl'd Water firſt the City choak, 335 
And then purſue the Citizens with Smoak. 
Two Honey Harveſts fall in ev'ry Year : 
Firſt, when the pleaſing Pleiades appear, 
And ſpringing upward ſpurn the briny Seas: 
Again, when their affrighted Quire ſurveys 340 
The watry Scorpion mend his Pace behind, 
With a black Train of Storms, and Winter Wind, 
They plunge into the Deep, and ſafe Protection find. 
Prone to Revenge, the Bees, a wrathful Race, 
When once provok'd aſſault th' Agreſſor's Face: 345 
And through the purple Veins a paſſage find; 
There fix their Stings, and leave their Souls behind. 
But if a pinching Winter thou foreſee, 
And would'ſt preſerve thy famiſh'd Family 
With fragrant Thyme the City fumigate, 370 
And break the waxen Walls to ſave the State. 
For lurking Lizards often lodge, by Stealth, 
Within the Suburbs, and purloin their Wealth. 
And Lizards ſhunning Light, a dark Retreat 
Have found in Combs, and undermin'd the Seat. 355 
Or lazy Drones, without their Share of Pain; 
In Winter Quarters free, devour the Gain: 
Or Waſps infeſt the Camp with loud Alarms, 
And mix in Battel with unequal Arms: 
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Or ſecret Moaths are there in Silence fed; 360 

Or Spiders in the Vault, their ſnary Webs have ſpred. 
The more oppreſs'd by Foes, or Famine pin'd; 

The more increaſe thy Care to fave the ſinking Kind. 

With Greens and Flow'rs recruit their empty Hives, 

And ſcek freſh Forrage to ſuſtain their Lives. 365 
But ſince they ſhare with Man one common Fate, 

In Health and Sickneſs, and in Turns of State 

Obſerve the Symptons when they fall away, 

And languiſh with inſenſible Decay. 

They change their Hue, with hagger'd Eyes they ftare, 

Lean are their Looks, and ſhagged is their Hair: 371 

And Crowds of dead, that never mult return 

To their lov'd Hives, in decent Pomp are born: 

Their Friends attend the Herſe, the next Relations 

Mourn. 
The ſick, for Air before the Portal gaſp, 375 
Their feeble Legs within each other claſp. | 


Or idle in their empty Hives remain, 


Benum'd with Cold, and liſtleſs of their Gain. 
Soft Whiſpers then, and broken Sounds are heard, 
As when the Woods by gentle Winds are ſtir' d. 380 
Such ſtifled noiſe as the cloſe Furnace hides, 
Or dying Murmurs of departing Tides. 
This when thou ſeeſt, Galbanean Odours uſe, 
And Honey in the ſickly Hive infuſe. | 
Thro' reeden Pipes convey the Golden Flood, 385 
T'invite the People to their wonted Food. 
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Mix it with thicken'd Juice of ſodden Wines, 
And Raiſins from the Grapes of Pſyrhian Vines': 
To theſe add pounded Galls, and Roſes dry, | 
And with Cecropian Thyme, ftrong ſcented Centaury. 390 

A Fiow'r there is that grows in Meadow Ground, 
Amellus call'd, and eaſie to be found; 

For from one Root the rifing Stem beſtows 

A Wood of Leaves, and vi'let- purple Boughs : 

The Flow'r it. ſelf is glorious to behold, 395 
And ſhines on Altars like refulgent Gold: 

Sharpe to the Taſte, by Shepherds near the Stream 
Of Mella found, and thence they gave the Name. 
Boyl this reſtoring Root in gen'rous Wine, 

And ſet beſide the Door, the ſickly Stock to dine. 400 
But if the lab'ring Kind be wholly loſt, | 
And not to be retriey'd with Care or Coſt; 

Tis time to touch the Precepts of an Art, 

Th' Arcadian Maſter did of old impart: 

And how he ſtock'd his empty Hives again; 405 
Rencw'd with putrid Gore of Oxen ſlain. 

An ancient Legend J prepare to ſing, 

And upward follow Fame's immortal Spring. 

For where with ſev'n- fold Horns myſterious Mie 
Surrounds the Skirts of Es fruitful Iſle, 41 
And where in Pomp the Sun-burnt People ride 
On painted Barges, o'er the teeming Tide, 

Which pouring down from Ethiopian Lands, 
Makes greenthe Soil with Slime, and black prolific Sands 
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That length of Region, and large Tract of Ground, 415 
In this one Art a ſure relief have found. 

Firſt, in a place, by Nature cloſe, they build 

A narrow Flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and til'd. 

In this, four Windows are contriv'd, that ſtrike 419 
To the four Winds oppos'd, their Beams oblique. 

A Steer of two Vears old they take, whoſe Head 
Now firſt with burniſh'd Horns begins to ſpread: 
They ſtop his Noſtrils, while he ſtrives in vain 

To breath free Air, and ſtruggles with his Pa'n. 
Knock'd down, he dyes: his Bowels bruis'd within, 
Betray no Wound on his unbroken Skin. 426 
Extended thus, in his obſcene Abode, 


They leave the Beaſt; but firſt ſweet Flow'rs are ſtrow d 


Beneath his Body, broken Boughs and Thyme, 

And pleaſing Caſſia juſt renew'd in prime. 430 
This muſt be done, &cr Spring makꝭs equal Day, 
When Weſter» Winds on curling Waters play: 

E'er painted Meads produce their Flow'ry Crops, 

Or Swallows twitter on the Chimncy Tops. 

The tainted Blood, in this cloſe Priſon pent, 435 
Begins to boyl and through the Bones ferment. 

Then, wondrous to behold, new Creatures riſe, 

A moving Maſs at firſt, and ſhort of Thighs; 

Till ſhooting out with Legs, and imp'd with Wins, 
The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed Stings : 4-40 


And more and more affecting Air, they try 


Their tender Pinions, and begin to fly: 
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At length, like Summer Storms from ſpreading Clouds, 
That burſt at once, and pour impetuous Floods ; 
Or Flights of Arrows from the Parthian Bows, 447 
When from afar they gaul embattel'd Foes 
With ſuch a Tempeſt thro? the Skies they Steer; 
And ſuch a form the winged Squadrons bear. 
What God, O Muſe! this uſeful Science taught? 
Or by what Man's Experience was it brought? 459 
Sad Ariſtaus from fair Tempe fled, 


His Bees with Famine, or Diſeaſes dead: 

On Peneus's Banks he ſtood, and near his holy Head. 
And while his falling Tears the Stream ſupply'd, 

Thus mourning, to his Mother Goddeſs cry'd. 4fF 
Mother Orene, Mother, whoſe abode 

Is in the depth of this immortal Flood: 

. Whar boots it, that from Phebus's Loins I ſpring, 
The third by him and thee, from Heay'ns high King? 
O! Where is all thy boaſted Pity gone, 460 
And Promiſe of the Skies to thy deluded Son? 

Why didſt thou me, unhappy me, create? 

Odious to Gods, and born to bitter Fate. 

Whom, ſcarce my Sheep, and ſcarce my painful 
The needful Aids of Human Life allow; [Plough, | 
So wretched is thy Son, ſo hard a Mother thou. 466 
Proceed, inhuman Parent in thy Scorn; 

Root up my Trees, with Blites deſtroy my Corn; , 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn. 


From ancient Chaos down to youthful Fove. 
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Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spite be ſhown, 470 

Since thus thy hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 

But from her Moſſy Bow'r below the Ground, 

His careful Mother heard the Plaintive ſound ; 0 

Encompals'd with her Sea- green Siſters round. 

One common Work they ply'd: their Diſtaffs full 475 

With carded Locks of blue Mzlefian Wool. 

Spio with Drymo brown, and Xanthe fair, 

And ſweet Phyllodoce with long diſhevel'd Hair: 1 

Cydippe with Licorias, one a Maid, 

And one that once had call'd Lucine's Aid. 480 

Clio and Beroe, from one Father both, 

Both girt with Gold, and clad in particolour'd Cloth. 

Opis the meek, and Deiopeia proud | 

Niſea lofty, with Ligea loud; N 

Thalia joyous, Ephyre the ſad, 485 ; 
1 


And Arethuſa once Diana's Maid, 

But now, her Quiver left, to Love betray” 

To theſe, Climene the ſweet Theft declares, 

Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing Cares: 

And all the Rapes of Gods, and ev'ry Love, 490 


Thus while ſhe ſings, the Sifters turn the W heel, 
Empty the wooly Rock, and fill the Reel. 
A mournful Sound, agen the Mother hears; 
Agen the mournful Sound invades the Siſter's Ears: 495 
Starting at once from their green Seats, they riſe; 
Fear in their Heart, Amazement in their Eyes. 
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But Arethuſa leaping from her Bed, | 
yoo 


Firſt lifts above the Waves her beauteous Head 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrene ſaid. 
O Sitter! not with cauſeleſs Fear poſſeſt, | 
No Stranger Voice diſturbs thy tender Breaft, 
Tis Ariſtaus, tis thy darling Son, | 
Who to his careleſs Mother makes his Moan. | 
Near his Paternal Stream he ſadly ſtands, fox 
With down=-caſt Eyes, wet Cheeks, and folded Hands: 
Upbraiding Heav'n from whence his Lineage came, 
And cruel calls the Gods, and cruel thee, by Name. 
 Cyrene mov'd with Love, and ſeiz'd with Fear, 

Cries out, conduct my Son, conduct him here: 5710 
Tis lawful for the Youth, deriv'd from Gods, 
To view the Secrets of our deep Abodes. ; 
At once ſhe wav'd her Hand on either fide, | 
At once the Ranks of ſwelling Streams divide. 

Two rifing Heaps of liquid Cryſtal ſtand, iy 
And leave a Space betwixt, of empty Sand. | 
Thus fafe receiv'd, the downward track he treads, 

1 Which to his Mother's watry Palace leads. 
| With wond'ring Eyes he views the ſecret Store 

Of Lakes, that pent in hollow Caverns, roar. 720 

He hears. the crackling Sound of Coral Woods, 

And ſees the ſecret Source of ſubterranean Floods, 

And where, diſtinguiſh'd in their ſev'ral Cells, 

The Fount of Phafis, and of Lycus dwells; 
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Where ſwift Enipeus in his Bed appears, 
And Tiber his Majeſtick Forehead rears. 
Whence Anio flows, and Wypanis, profound, 
Breaks through th' oppoſing Rocks with raging Sound. 


Where Po firſt iſſues from his dark abodes, 


And, awful in his Cradle, rules the Floods. 730 
Two Golden Horns on his large Front he wears, 
And his grim Face a Bull's Reſemblance bears. 
With rapid Courſe he ſeeks the ſacred Main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitful Plain. 

Now to the Court arriv'd, th' admiring Son 35 
Beholds the vaulted Roofs of Pory Stone; 
Now to his Mother Goddeſs tells his Grief, 
Which ſhe with Pity hears, and promiſes Relief. 
Th' officious Nymphs, attending in a Ring, 
With Waters drawn from their perpetual Spring, $49 
From earthly dregs his Body purifie, 
And rub his Temples, with fine Towels, dry: 
Then load the Tables with a lib'ral Feaſt, 
And honour with full Bowls their friendly Gueſt. 
The ſacred Altars are involv'd in Smoak, 747 
And the bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 
Two Bowls the Mother fills with Lydian Wine; | 
Then thus, Let theſe be pour'd, with Rites divine, 
To the great Authors of our wat'ry Line. 


Be to the Nymphs his ſacred Siſters paid, Shade. 
W ho rule the wat'ry Plains, and hold the woodland 


To Father Ocean, this; and this, ſhe ſaid, 55 5 


- 
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She ſprinkl'd thrice, with Wine, the Veſtal Fire, 
Thrice to the vaulted Roof the Flames aſpire. 

Rais'd with ſo bleſt an Omen, ſhe begun, Sou 
With Words like theſe, to chear her drooping Son: 
In the Carpathian Bottom makes abode 

The Shepherd of the Seas, a Prophet and a God; 
High o'er the Main in wat'ry Pomp he rides, 

His azure Carr and finny Courſers guides: 760 
Proteus his Name: to his Pallentan Port. 

I fee from far the weary God reſort. 

Him, not alone, we River Gods adore, 

But aged Nereus hearkens to his Lore. 

With ſure foreſight, and with unerring Doom, 565 
He ſees what is, and was, and is to come. 

This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 

His ſcaly Flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. 

Implore his Aid, for Proteus only knows 

The ſecret Cauſe, and Cure of all thy Woes. 770 
But firſt the wily Wizard muſt be caught, 5 


For unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for naught; 

Nor is with Pray'rs, or Bribes, or Flatt'ry bought. 
Surpriſe him firſt, and with hard Fetters bind; 

Then all his Frauds will vaniſh into Wind. 7757 
I will my ſelf conduct thee on thy Way, 

W hen next the Southing Sun inflames the Day: 
When the dry Herbage thirſts for Dews in vain, 

- And Sheep, in Shades, avoid the parching Plain. 
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Then will I lead thee to his ſecret Seat ; 580 
When weary with his Toil, and ſcorch'd with Heat, 
The wayward Sire frequents his cool Retreat. 

His Eyes with heavy Slumber overcaſt; 

With Force invade his Limbs, and bind him faſt: 
Thus ſurely bound, yet be not over bold, 7857 
The lipp'ry God will try to looſe his hold: 

And various Forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight; 
And with vain Images of Beaſts affright. 

With foamy Tusks will ſeem a briſtly Boar, 

Or imitate the Lion's angry Roar; 

Break out in crackling Flames to ſhun thy Snares, 
Or Hiſs a Dragon, or a Tyger ſtares : 

Or with a Wile, thy Caution to betray, 

In flecting Streams attempt to ſlide away. 

But thou, the more he varies Forms, beware ſor 
To ſtrain his Fetters with a ſtricter Care: 

Till tiring all his Arts, he turns agen 

To his true Shape, in which he firſt was ſeen. 

This ſaid, with Nectar ſhe her Son anoints 
Infuſing Vigour through his mortal Joints : 600 
Down from his Head the liquid Odours ran; 

He breath'd of Heav'n, and look'd above a Man. 

Within a Mountain's hollow Womb, there lyes 
A large Receſs, conceal'd from Human Eves; 604 
W here heaps of Billows, driv'n by Wind and Tide, ; 


790 


In Form of War, their wat'ry Ranks divide; 
And there, like Centries ſet, without the Mouth abide: 
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A Station ſafe for Ships, when Tempeſts roar, 
A ſilent Harbour, and a cover'd Shoar. 
Secure within reſides the various God, 610 
And draws a Rock upon his dark Abode. 

Hether with ſilent Steps, ſecure from Sight, Light: 
The Goddeſs guides her Son, and turns him from "the 
Her ſelf, involv'd in Clouds, precipitates her Flight. 

Twas Noon; the ſultry Dog-ſtar from the Sky 615 
Scorch'd Indian Swains, the rivell'd Graſs was dry 
The Sun with flaming Arrows pierc'd the Flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the Mud: 

When weary Proteus, from the briny Waves, 

Retir'd for Shelter to his wonted Caves: 620 
His finny Flocks about their Shepherd play, 

And rowling round him, ſpirt the bitter Sca. 
Unweildily they wallow firſt in Ooze, 

Then in the ſhady Covert ſeck Repoſe. 

Himſelf their Herdſman, on the middle Mount, 625 
Takes of his muſter'd Flocks a juſt Account. 

So, ſeated on a Rock, a Shepherd's Groom 

Surveys his Ev'ning Flocks returning Home: 

When lowing Calves, and bleating Lambs, from far, 
Provoke the prouling Wolf to nightly War. 630 
Th' Occaſion offers, and the Youth complies: 

For ſcarce the weary God had clos'd his Eyes 

When ruſhing on, with ſhouts, he binds in Chains 
The drowzy Prophet, and his Limbs conſtrains, 
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And at thy Hands requires his murther'd Wife: 


To ſhun thy lawleſs Luft, the dying Bride, 
Unwary, took along the River's ſide: 
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He, not unmindful of his uſual Art, 
Firſt in diſſembled Fire attempts to part: 
Then roaring Beaſts, and running Streams he tryes, 
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635 


And wearics all his Miracles of Lies: 


But having ſhifted ev'ry Form to ſcape, 

Convinc'd of Conqueſt, he reſum'd his ſhape: 

And thus, at length, in human Accent ſpoke. 

Audacious Youth, what madneſs cou'd provoke 

A Mortal Man t invade a ſleeping God? 

What Buis'neſs brought thee to my dark abode? 
To this, th' audacious Youth ; Thou know'ſ full well 


My Name, and Buis'neſs, God, nor need I tell: 646 
No Man can Proteus cheat; but Proteus leave 

Thy fraudful Arts, and do not thou deceive. 

Foll'wing the Gods Command, I come t' implore 

Thy Help, my periſh'd People to reſtore. 650 


The Seer, who could not yet his Wrath aſſwage, 


Rowl'd his green Eyes, that ſparkl'd with his Rage; 


And gnath'd his Teeth, and cry'd, No vulgar God 


Purſues thy Crimes, nor with a Common Rod. 
'Thy great Miſdeeds have met a due Reward, 
And Orphew's dying Pray'rs at length are heard. 
For Crimes, not his, the Lover loſt his Life, 


6 


Nor (if the Fates aſſiſt not) canſt thou ſcape 
The juſt Revenge of that intended Rape. 


640 
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Nor, at her Heels perceiv'd the deadly Snake, 

That kept the Bank, in Covert of the Brake. 

But all her fellow Nymphs the Mountains tear 665 
With loud Laments, and break the yielding Air: 

The Realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 

And Echoes to th' Athenian Shoars rebound. 

Th' unhappy Husband, Husband now no more, 669 
Did on his tuneful Harp his Loſs deplore, tore. 


And ſought, his mournful Mind with Muſick to re- 
On thee, dear Wife, in Deſarts all alone, 
He call'd, ſigh'd, ſung, his Griefs with Day begun, | 
Nor were they finiſh'd with the ſetting Sun. 
Ev'n to the dark Dominions of the Night, 675 WI 
He took his way, thro' Forreſts void of Light: By 
And dar'd amidſt the trembling Ghoſts to ſing, A f, 
And ſtood before th' inexorable King. We 
= Th' Infernal Troops like paſſing Shadows glide, For 
And, liſt'ning, crowd the ſweet Muſician's fide. 680 And 
Not flocks of Birds when driv'n by Storms, or Night, Th' 
Stretch to the Forreſt with ſo thick a flight. For 
Men, Matrons, Children, and th'unmarry'd Maid, Stra 
The mighty Heroes more Majeſtic ſhade; 684 And 
And Youths on Fun'ral Piles before their Parents laid. Thr 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſqualid Reeds, Of 
With muddy Ditches, and with deadly Weeds: The 
And baleful Syæ encompaſſes around, Unb 
With Nine flow circling Streams, th' unhappy ground. Dra, 
* 2 8 Line is taken from the Marqueſs of Normanby's Tram An! 
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Ey'n from the depths of Hell the Damn'd advance, 

Th' Infernal Manſions nodding ſeem to dance; 691 

The gaping three-mouth'd Dog forgets to ſnarl, 

The Furies harken, and their Snakes uncurl: 

Ixion ſeems no more his Pain to feel, | 

But leans attentive on his ſtanding W heel. 695 
All Dangers paſt, at length the lovely Bride, 

In ſafety goes, with her Melodious Guide; 

Longing the common Light again to ſhare, 

And draw the vital breath of upper Air : 

He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow'd ſhe, 799 

For ſuch was Proſertine's ſevere Decree. 

When ſtrong Deſires th' impatient Youth invade; 

By little Caution and much Love betray'd : 

A fault which eaſie Pardon might receive, 

Were Lovers Judges, or cou'd Hell forgive. 705 

For near the Confines of Etherial Light, 

And longing for the glimm'ring of a ſight, 

Th' unwary Lover caſt his Eyes behind, 

Forgetful of the Law, nor Maſter of his Mind. 

Straight all his Hopes exhal'd in empty Smoke; 710 

And his long Toils were forfeit for a Look. 

Three flaſhes of blue Light'ning gave the ſign 

Of Coy'nants broke, three peals of Thunder join. 

Then thus the Bride; What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 

Unhappy Man! to loſe thy ſelf and Me ? 7157 

Dragg'd back again by cruel Deſtinies 

An Iron Slumber ſhuts my ſwimming Eyes. 
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And now farewel, involv'd in Shades of Night, 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy ſight. 


In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 729 

In ſweet Embraces ; ah! no longer thine! 

She ſaid, and from his Eyes the fleeting Fair 'P 
Retir'd like ſubtile Smoke difloly'd in Air; 5 Av 
And left her hopeleſs Lover in deſpair. Al 
In vain, with folding Arms, the Youth aſſayd 725 Tt 


To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying Shade: 


He prays, he raves, all Means in vain he tries, ; 
With rage inflam'd, aſtomiſh'd with ſurpriſe ; C 
Bur ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing Eyes. Of 
Nor wou'd th' Infernal Ferry-Man once more 730 wW 
Be brib'd, to waft him to the farther ſhore. Ar 
W hat ſhou'd He do, who twice had loſt his Love? W 
V hat Notes invent, what new Petitions move? Ar 
Her Soul alr eady was conſing'd to Fate, T] 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky Sculler fate. 735 W 
For ſev'n continu'd Months, if Fame ſay true, | | Ex 
'The wretched Swain his Sorrows did renew ; W 
By Stiymon's freezing Streams he ſate alone, En 
The Rocks were mov'd to pity with his moan: T} 
"Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his Wrongs, Bu 
Fierce Tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their fawn- At 

ing Tongues. 74¹ 
So, cloſe in Poplar Shades, her Children gone, At 
The Mother Nightingale laments alone : Fe 
FT 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe Neſt frac prying Churl had found, and thence, 
By Stealth, convey'd th' unfeather'd Innocence. 745 
Burt ſhe ſupplics the Night with mournful Strains, 
And melancholy Muſick fills the Plains. 
Sad Orpbeus thus his tedious Hours employs, 
Averſe from Vemes, and from nuptial Joys. <4 
Alone he tempts the frozen Floods, alone 750 
Th' unhappy Climes, where Spring was never known: 
He tnourn'd his wretched Wife, in vain reſtor'd, 
And Pluto's unavailing Boon deplor'd. 
The Thracian Matrons, who the Youth accus'd, 
Of Love diſdain*d, and Marriage Rites refus'd: 75 
With Furies, and Nocturnal Orgies fir'd, 
Ar length, againſt his facred Life conſpir'd. 
Whom ev'n the ſavage Beaſts had ſpar'd, they kill d, 
And ſtrew'd his mangl'd Limbs about the Field. 
Then, with his Head, from his fair Shoulders torn, 


Waſh'd by the Waters, was on Hebrus born; 760 


With his laſt Voice, Eurydice, he cry'd, 


Ev'n then his trembling Tongue invok'd his Bride; 0 
Euydice, the Rocks and River- banks reply'd. 


This anſwer Proteus gave, nor more he ſaid, 765 0 


But in the Billows plung'd his hoary Head; [ſpread. 
And where he leap'd, the Waves in Circles widely 
The Nymph return'd, her drooping Son to chear, 


And bade him banith his ſuperfluous fear : 769. 


For now, ſaid ſhe, the Cauſe is known, from whence 
Thy Wos ſucceeded, and for what Offence: 
Vol. I, p : 
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The N ymphs, Compamions of th' unhappy Maid, 
This puniſhment upon thy Crimes have laid; | 
And ſent a Plague among thy thriving Bees. 777 
With Vows and ſuppliant Pray'rs their Pow'rs appeaſe: 
The ſoft Napaan Race will ſoon repent 
Their Anger, and remit the Puniſhment. 
The ſecret in an eaſie Method lies; 
Select four Brawny Bulls for Sacrifice, 780 
W hich on Lycaus graze, without a Guide; 
Add four fair Heifars yet in Yoke untry'd: 
For theſe, four Altars in their Temple rear, 
And then adore the Woodland Pow'rs with Pray'r. 
From the ſlain Victims pour the ſtreaming Blood, 785 
And leave their Bodies in the ſhady Wood: 
Nine Mornings thence, Lerhean Poppy bring, 
T” appeaſe the Manes of the Poets King: 
And to propitiate his offended Bride, 
A fatted Calf, and a black Ewe provide: 799 
This fimiſh'd, to the former Woods repair. 
His Mother's Precepts he performs with care; 8 
The Temple viſits, and adores with Pray'r. | 
Four Altars raiſes, from his Herd he culls, 
For Slaughter, four the faircſt of his Bulls; 79 7 
Four Heifars from his Female Store he took, 
All fair, and all unknowing of the Voke. 
Nine Mornings thence, with Sacrifice and Pray s, 
The Powers aton'd, he to the Grove repairs. 
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Behold a Prodigy! for from within 

The broken Bowels, and the bloated Skin, 
A buzzing noiſe of Bees his Ears alarms, 
Straight iſſue thro* the Sides aſſembling Swarms: 
Dark as a Cloud they make a wheeling Flight, 

Then on a neighb'ring Tree, deſcending, light: 855 
Like a large Cluſter of black Grapes they ſhow, 

And make a large dependance from the Bough. 

Thus have I ſung of Fields, and Flocks, and Trees, 
And of the waxen Work of lab'ring Bees; 
While mighty Ceſar, thund'ring from afar, 810 
Secks on Eupbrates Banks the Spoils of War: 

With conqu'ring Arts aſſerts his Country's Cauſe, 
With Arts of Peace the willing People draws : 

On the glad Earth the Golden Age renews, 

And his great Father's Path to Heav'n purſues. 815 
While I at Naples paſs my peaceful Days, | 
Affecting Studies of leſs noiſy Praiſe 

And bold, thro' Youth, beneath the Beechen Shade, 


The Lays of Shepherds, and their Loves have plaid. 
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The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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